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WILHELM MULLER AND THE GERMAN 
VOLKSLIED. I. 


The edition of Miiller’s poems used is: Gedichte von 
Wilhelm Miiller, hrsg. vy. Max Miiller. 2 Thle. Leipzig 
(Brockhaus) 1868. (In Bibliothek der deutschen National- 
literatur des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts.) This includes: 


Die schine Miillerin (25 poems). 

Johannes und Esther (10) including 1 published in Dedora, 

Reiselieder : 

I. Grosse Wanderschaft (16). 
Il. Die Winterreise (24). 
Ill. Wanderlieder (6). 

Lindliche Lieder (19), including Adschiedslied (Urania, 1823), 
reduced from to to 7 stanzas and called Zr/ésung ; but 
omitting Rickkehr (U. 1823, p. 389). 

Frihlingskranz aus dem Plauenschen Grunde bet Dresden (14). 

Muscheln von der Insel Riigen (15). 

Lieder aus Franzensbad bei Eger (13). 

Vaterlindisches (10). 

Vermischtes (31), changing title of Der Fiedler vom Rhein 
(Fouqué’s Frauentaschenbuch fiir 1818. Niirnberg, 
p. 374) to Hier und dort, and omitting Sonntag (idem. 
1819, p. 50 ff.). Omitting also Malers Abendlied and 
Waldlied (Ascania, Dessau, 1820, signed Sigismund), 
Der Liebe Jahreszeit, Der Liebe Zeit, Nachwandlerin Liebe 
(Urania, 1822, p. 389 ff.), Der blaue Mondschein, Der 
Ausflug eines jungen Elfen, Kein Liedchen mehr! Mein 
erstes Sonett, Die Enklave (Arthur Miiller: Moderne 
Reliquien, Berlin, 1845, pp. 44-60). 

Erotische Tiéndeleten (11). 

Berenice: ein erotischer Spaztergang (22). 

Devisen zu Bonbons (16). 

Zweiter Theil: 
Die Monate (13). 
Epigramme aus Rom (9). 


Lieder aus dem Meerbusen von Salerno (11). 


20 
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Stdndchen in Ritornellen aus Albano (25). 

Tafellieder fiir Liedertafeln (45), omitting the drinking song | 
(without title), published in Rom, Romer u. Rimerinnen, 
Berlin, 1820, II, 188-192). 

Die schine Kellnerin von Bacharach und thre Gdste (10). 

Reime aus den Inseln des Archipelagus (28). 

Griechenlieder (53). 

Epigramme (300). 


Deutsche Reimspriiche (9). 


The above list completes the known poems of Miiller, 
with the exception of his contributions to the Bundes- 
blithen (von Georg Grafen von Blankensee, Wilh. Hensel, 
Friedrich Grafen von Kalckreuth, Wilh. Miiller und 
Wilh. von Studnitz. Berlin, 1816), which are following: 

An die Leser. 

Morgenlied am Tage der ersten Schlacht. 

Erinnerung und Hoffnung. 

Leichenstein metnes Freundes Ludwig Bornemann. 

Dithyramb, Geschrieben in der Neujahrsnacht 1813. 

Die serbrochene Zither. Romanze. 

Der Verbannte. Romanze. 

Der Ritter und die Dirne. Romance. 

Die Blutbecher. Romance. 

Das Band. Romance. 

Standchen. 

Die erste Rose. 

Die letzte Rose. 

M ailiedchen. 

Amors Triumph. 

Weckt ste nicht! 

Epigramme (18). 





PRO ene === 


And the poem which appeared in the Gedichte aus den 
hinterlassenen Papieren eines retsenden Waldhornisten (Dessau, 
1821), but not in the collected works (1830): 

Die Blutorange. Epistel aus Sorrent." 


1 For part of above information I am indebted to Prof. J. T. Hatfield of 
Northwestern University, to whom I owe many another helpful suggestion. 
I desire to make here public acknowledgment of my obligation to him as 
well as to Prof. C. von Klenze of the University of Chicago. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


| T was a ballad of Miiller’s that caused Longfellow’s 

midnight pilgrimage to the tomb of Bishop John De- 
foucris in the cathedral at Montefiascone,* and the second 
book of //yperton contains enthusiastic words on the Songs 
of a Wandering Hornplayer, as well as translations of two 
of them. Alfred Baskerville* translated three songs and 
Chas. T. Brooks (1813-1883) still others. In two pamph- 
lets of recent date’ Prof. Hatfield has given American 
readers an appreciative estimate of Miiller’s verse, a ser- 
vice already rendered the poet in England by Dr. Buch- 
heim‘ and C. M. Aikman.’ Prof. Hatfield has caught the 
spirit of Miiller’s songs in his published English render- 
ings of six of them, besides a half-score of the Epigramme, 
chosen at random. Last but not least among Miiller-trans- 
lators are Mr. Thomas H. Moore® and Prof. Froude.’ 
Nothing else worthy of mention has been done for Miiller 
in America.” 

The list of permanent reference to Miiller in Germany 
is short. Two biographies of him exist; one written the 
year of his death (1827) by his friend Gustav Schwab,’ the 

‘Cf. Outre-Mer ; Italy, and Sprenger: Zu W. M’s Romanze * Est, est!’ 
ZfdPh. XXV, p. 142. 

The Poetry of Germany. Philadelphia (Jno. Weik), 1856.? 

The Poetry of W. M. (Repr. f. Methodist Review), 1895. The Earliest 
Poems of W. M. (Repr. f. Publ. of MLA., vol. XIII, no. 2). Baltimore, 
1898; cf. also his W. M.'s Dichtungen in ‘Der Westen’ (Chicago, Feb. 6, 
1898), vol. XLIV, no. 6. 

‘ Cf. Introd. to his Deutsche Lyrik. London, 1883, and elsewhere. 

Poems from the German. London, 1892. 

° The Maiden and the Brook: a romance of the wander-year, being a cycle 
of 20 songs known as Die schine Miillerin, written by W. M. and set to music 
by Fr. Schubert: op. 25. Done into English in the original rhythms by T. H. 
Moore. Sung by Mr. David Bispham. 

7 Cf. his translation of Vineta, published in Literary Recollections of Max 
Miiller: Cosmopolis, 1V, 630 ft., and repr. in Auld Lang Syne (N. Y., 1398), 
p- 50. 

* Guido Stempel’s: Wilh. Miller. A sketch of his life and works. Ger- 
mania (Boston, May, 1894), VI, 14 ff. is an adaptation of Schwab’s biography 
of W. M. 

* Prefixed to Gedichte von W. M. (Leipzig, 1868). 
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other by his son, Prof. Max Miiller of Oxford.’ A maga- 
zine article,’ a study of the Greek songs,’ a chronicle of 
the festivities attendant on the unveiling of the poet’s bust 
in Dessau (1891), a preface to the last authoritative edi- 
tion of his poems (1868),° make up the sum total.” Miiller 
comes to casual mention in the histories of German litera- 
ture,’ where he is classed with the Romantic School, in 
popular anthologies of German poetry, which rarely omit 
to print a handful of his songs, and in special instances 
because of his philhellenism, or his influence upon Heine.” 
Newspaper articles of the year which marked the tooth 
anniversary of his birth (1894)’ offer no new material. New 

' ADBiogr., X XII, 683 ff. 

2 Max Friedlaender: Die Entstehung der Miillerlieder. Deut. Rundschau, 
LX XIII, 301 ff., though the story of the composition and the authorship of 
the Millerlieder is told in L. Rellstab’s Biographie Ludwig Bergers (Berlin, 
1846, p. 110 ff.), as nowhere else: also Supplement z. Schudert Album, Leip- 
zig (nd) Peters, and Das Urbild der schonen Miillerin in /lamé. Corr., Nr. got. 
Frankfurter Ztg., Nr. 356. 

‘R. Arnold, Zuphorion (2tes Erginzungsheft, 1896), p. 117 ff. Repr. as 
Der deutsche Philhellenismus. Bayreuth, 1596. 

* Hosiius: Das W. M. Denkmal. Dessau, 1891. Cf. also A. Riimelin, 
W. M. Rede, Magdeburger Ztg., Nr. 498, and Aus anhaltischem Golde von W. 
Arminius. Dessau, 1893, p. 65. 

» English translation in CAips from a German Workshop. 

®* Unless we include the group of 4 memorial poems publ. by Wilh. Kilzer 
in Dérings Frauentaschenbuch, 1829, pp. 169 ff. 

7 Koberstein (5te Autl., 1873) devotes 28 lines to him: Gervinus (ste Autfi., 
1874) 5 words: Hillebrand (3te Aufl., 1875) 20 lines: Scherr (7te Aufl., 1887) 
5 lines: Vilmar (23te Aufl., 1890) 5 lines: Scherer (6te Aufl., 1891) 1 page 
Kurz (8te Aufl., 1891) 4% pages: Kénig (23te Aufl., 1893) 4'3 pages 
Wackernagel (1894) 25 lines: Voigt und Koch (1897) g lines. 

* Goetze’s promised Abhandlung iiber den Einfluss W. M.'s auf Heine has 
not yet (Dec. 1898) appeared. 

* E. g.—L. Geiger, Wilh. Miller, Frankfurter Ztg., Nr. 278. Anon. Zu 
Erinnerung an W. M., Weser Ztg. (Bremen), Nr. 17225/6. L. Friinkel, M7s- 
sensch. Beil. d. Leipziger Ztg., Nr. 120. A. Kohut, Nord u. Siid, LXXVI. 
p. 235 ff. R. Opitz, Blatter f. litt. Unterhaltung, p. 625 ff. Uber Land u. 
Meer, LXXII, p. 1054/5. Nordd. Allgem. Ztg., Nr. 470. Schwiabische Kronik 
(Beil. zur Schwab. Merkur), Nr. 234. Schlesische Ztg., Nr. 702. Berliner 
Bors. Cour., Nr. 470. R. Pléhn, Deut. Dichterheim, X1V, p. 499 ff. F. Wer- 
nicke. Didaskalia (Beibl. z. Frankfurter Journal), Nr. 235. H. Welti, Wi/h. 
Miiller, Beilage z. Voss. Ztg., Nr. 40. E. Heilborn, Magazin fiir Litt. des In- 
und Auslandes, LXIII, p. 1249 ff—quoted from /ahresherichte f. n. ad. Littera- 
turgesch., vol. 5 (1894), sec. IV, 2b. 13. 
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sources for biography and criticism are practically closed 
by the burning of the Basedow house in Dessau, when the 
personal papers of the poet were destroyed.’ 

Few poets as little read as Miiller have been so widely 
sung; his songs, like those of Heine and Eichendorff, 
have seemed to call for composition, while the lyrics of 
Tieck, Arnim, Brentano and Schwab have remained for 
the most part unsung.’ The settings of Franz Schubert 
and minor composers have given Miiller’s songs publicity. 
It is hard to tell in such a case how much librettist owes 
composer, how much composer owes librettist—a problem 
made doubly difficult by admitting that third factor in all 
song, viz., the power and personality of its interpreter.‘ 
The totally inadequate translations into English of Miil- 
ler’s and Schubert’s Die schéne Miillerin and Die Winterreise 
serve to teach how a poor text may be saved by a clinging 
melody or a pleasing voice. Yet it was certainly the pop- 
ular tone (Volksmissigkeit) of Miiller’s lyrics as well as the 
simplicity of their construction,’ which made them the 
subjects for unusual musical composition; which caused 
Schubert and Berger, Methfessel and Tomaschek, Fr. 
Schneider and Berhard Klein to set them to unaffected 
melodies; which gained for their author the friendship of 
von Weber. Other composers of Miiller’s songs are 
Friedr. Fesca, Karl Reissiger, C. Schulz, A. Neithardt, 
Louis Spohr, Carl Zéllner, Franz Abt, Conradin Kreutzer, 
Andreas Kretzschmer, Aug. Miihling, Carl Curschmann, 


Except (perhaps) letters of W. M. in the possession of his publishers, 
Brockhaus, to which access is denied. 

? Dr. Arnold (/. ¢c. 139) asserts: ‘Our generation knows Miiller almost 
solely as the poet of Schubert.’ Cf. fora like statement Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch’s introduction to Hedwig v. Olfers’ Gedichte (Berlin, 1892), p. xxiv. 

Cf. Minor, Zum Jubilium Eichendor ffs, ZfdPh., XXI1, 226. 

‘Cf. Holtei (Briefe an Tieck, Breslau, 1864, III, 45) for a discussion of 
Schubert's and Stockhausen’s part in the popularity of the miller songs, and 
Hosius (/. ¢. 23) for a description of their rendition by Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt. 

M.’s songs, aside from those imitated after foreign models, are written 
chiefly in the simplest metre of the Volksied, making frequent use of the 


doggerel stanza or quatrain. 
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A. Wendt and Fanny Mendelssohn—a formidable list! 
What Liszt said of Heine can be applied with equal truth 
to Miiller: ‘Asa poet he was a musician.” 

Many of Miiller’s songs are like Volkslieder in structure 
and spirit, some few of them would seem to have become 
popular in as true a sense as any 16th century Volkslied ; 
for they have gone wherever the German language is 
spoken, and a recent tribute shows that they have pene- 
trated to every corner of America.’ 

It may be possible, by considering the meaning of this 
written tribute, to hit upon the keynote of Miiller’s popu- 
larity and the reason for it. Criticism has assigned Miil- 
ler a modest niche near to Byron among the poets of free- 
dom, and called him Griechenmiiller ; it has known him too 
as a poet of German wine, whose songs have been sung at 
many a convivial table’—but to an equal degree he is also, 
if judged by his most popular lyrics, the poet of wander- 
ing, vagorum archipoeta. 

From the times of the tribal migrations, down through 
the middle age, when Europe attempted to wrest the Holy 
Sepulchre from the hands of the unbelievers, when ‘ schol- 
ars were wont to roam around the world till much learn- 
ing made them mad,’* when knight and strolling player, 
soldier and monk wandered on every bypath and through 
every forest, down to that near present when journeyman 
prentice, art-student and tourist make wayside inns a pos- 
sibility in defiance of railroad and main-traveled causeway 
—all these years the German has been a wanderer upon 
the face of the earth. 

Germans have wandered from their native land to colo- 

' Hatfield (Poetry of W. Al.) compares Miiller with Sidney Lanier, and 
juotes M.’s own words regarding his musical gift. 

* Prof. Max Miiller was invited to be present at the commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the establishment of the rst German colony on Ametri- 
can soil in the following words: 


‘We think we can count upon your presence with us at leastin spirit, for your 


immortal father, as he lives in his songs, has been companion to us German 
everywhere in America, and will add hi anction to our festival, 
(7. ¢. 17). 

Cf. Heine’s Harzreise. SW (Elster), III, 62. Hatfield, 7 ¢. 9 


* Symonds, Wine, Women and Song. London, 1884. 17. 


Hosiius 
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nise new lands across the sea, till Philadelphia and Balti- 
more’ turn up in Hessian Volkslieder, sung ‘ to a beautiful 
and lively melody,’ till Chicago, five thousand miles from 
Berlin, is the third German city in the world: many have 
remained behind to dwell within narrower confines, but 
well-worn knapsack and staff in the hallway of these stay- 
at-homes tell of untiring Adstecher and Ausfliige. The arti- 
san upon completion of prescribed apprenticeship seeks a 
new horizon with each sun, the student changes his uni- 
versity with the changing seasons. 

Are Wanderlieder hailed as a ‘suitable art expression of 
this migratory habit, that has become wellnigh an instinct 
in Germany, that dominates artisan and student alike? 
When Miiller sings his songs of the Rhenish apprentice, 
of the wandering hornplayer, of the postillion at the moun- 
tain tavern, of the peripatetic philosopher, of the green- 
clad hunter, of the miller and attendant brook, of the 
Prague musician who owns allegiance to a two-fold Bo- 
hemia, does he appeal to one single sect or confession, one 
party or class in Germany? Or, making use of the free- 
masonry of travel, like the poet of the Canterbury pil- 
grimage, does he touch all hearts, high and low? 

Are these songs of Miiller’s for piano accompaniment 
alone, for students returning from Anezpe, for choral in- 
terpretation by singing societies? Or have they ‘accom- 
panied the Germans in America everywhere,’ sung there, 
and perhaps in other lands, by the emigrant who carries 
home in the bundle on his back and its songs freighted 
with memories on his lips? And has, for the sake of 
example, Miiller’s Wohin (‘Ich hort’ ein Bichlein rauschen’) 
like Uhland’s Der gute Kamerad, or Eichendorff’s Zer- 
brochenes Ringlein,’ become a Volkslied ? 

'O. Bickel, Deutsche Volkslieder aus Oberhessen. Marburg, 1885. Nos. 45 
and 59. 


Und als wir kamen nach Baltimore, 
Da reckten wir die Hand empor. 
Uns're Schwestern sind schon driiben 
In Philadelphia, 
’ Cf. Wackernell, Das deutsche Volkslied. Hamburg, 1890, p. 4 (quoting 
Steinthal, Zs. f. Volkerpsychologie, XI, 1 ff). 
‘Cf. Vilmar, Handbichlein (1867), 194. 
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Is the popularity which has fallen to Miiller due to his 
choice of a subject which interests his whole people (i. e. 
wandering) or is the Wanderlust which permeates his lyrics 
merely his heritage as a Romanticist; is his restlessness 
real, or is it the literary, not to say sentimental, restless- 
ness which tinged his views on Greek independence ?’ 
Finally, are the figures in his Wanderlieder real, or are they 
traditional puppets handed down to him by Uhland and 
Eichendorff ?* 

Some of these sentences must remain questions, for they 
can not all be determined with the slight material at hand. 
No one has as yet written the chapter on Wilhelm Miil- 
ler’s songs in America, although material for such a title 
surely exists; and yet this must be dealt with and weighed 
by any one who would compass the influence exerted by 
Miiller today, who would decide in how far he was an 
original artist, in how far he trod in the steps of his pre- 
decessors. The investigator who finds himself about to 
agree with Arnold’s statement, ‘Our generation knows 
M. almost solely as the poet of Schubert,’ must remember 
that if Miiller has left Germany as a well-known lyricist, 
it may have been to live in his songs, as his son has done 
in his studies, in a foreign country. It is not enough to 
draw conclusions with regard to Miiller from the status 
of his popularity in the German Empire political: one 
must stretch the horizon to include that larger Germany 
which exists in America today. The fact must not be 
lost sight of that if Miiller’s name is being forgotten, 
while his songs continue to live, he is beginning to fulfill 
the conditions until recently imposed upon all folk-poets, 

' Cf. Proelsz, Das junge Deutschland. Stuttgart, 1892. 45: Dass die Auf- 
fassung der Griechen .... als Freiheitskimpfer zumeist eine romantische 
war, entsprach ebenso der Bildung der Zeit, wie das romantische Hinaus- 
pilgern deutscher Freiheitsschwiirmer zur Theilnahme an den Kampfen frem- 
der Nationen fiir deren politische Freiheit, zu welchem Byron ein so glin- 
zendes Beispiel gegeben....’ Also Baker, Americana Germanica, I, 2, 62. 

* Suggested by Biese. LEntwickelung des Naturgefiihls im Mittelalter und 
in der Neuzeit, 2e Ausg., Leipzig, 1892, p. 453, note 1; and Wackernagel, 
Gedichtnisrede auf Ludw. Uhland(in Gelzer's Protestant. Monatsblitter, 1863, 
p.117). Minor, /. c. 226. 
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viz., that their very names must not exist, unless their 
productions cared to be known as ‘art-poems."’ 

Aside from the question of wandering, Miiller’s lyrics 
were popular for three distinct reasons at least: for the 
kinship which many of them have with the older Volkslie- 
der, a fact too evident for denial: for the development by 
Miiller of poetical form asa vehicle of dramatic expression 
along lines already laid down by Goethe and Uhland’ 
(what Prof. Koch designated as Miiller’s conspicuous lyri- 
cal gift’): lastly, to the simple individuality of the poet 
himself—sentimental, bold and humorous by turns. 

The present writing is concerned primarily with the first 
of these theses: that an evident kinship exists between the 
older Volkslieder and the lyrics of Miiller, and it is 
intended to measure the extent of that influence. In most 
instances the Wunderhorn is the collection which has been 
used as a convenient standard by which to determine the 
kinship referred to, for, although other well-known collec- 
tions of Volkslieder* had been published in Germany 
before the appearance of Miiller’s 77 Lieder aus den hinter- 


'In this connection Riimelin says (Hosiius. /. c. 12): ‘ The person who does 
not read his (Miiller’s) songs, often sings them as he does the old Volkslied, 
without knowing the poet’sname.’ For an identical statement cf. Buchheim , 
1. ¢. p. xiii. 

* Cf. especially the /riéhlingslieder and Wanderlieder of Uhland, although 
these lack the intensity and personality of Miiller’s songs. Heine’s com- 
parison of the two poets (Die romantische Schule, 11) is interesting. ‘In the 
imitation of the German Volkslied, Miiller accords perfectly with Herr 
Uhland ; it seems to me even that on such ground he is often happier than 
Uhland and surpasses him in naturalness. He understood better the spirit 
of the old song forms and therefore did not need to imitate their external 
Structure; consequently we discover in Miiller a freer treatment of the 
transitions, and a consistent avoidance of all time-honored turns and forms 
of expression.’ Quoted from the preface to Curt Miiller’s Gedichte von 
Wilh. Miller. Gesamt-Ausgabe. Mit einer biographischen Einleitung u. 
einem Vorwort. Leipzig (Reclam) 1894. 

Cf. also the correspondence between Schiller and Goethe during the 
latter’s Swiss sojourn in 1797 (Briefwechsel, 1828-1829), III, 239, 240, 248, 
249, 250, 266, 267, 307, 308, 309, 317, 321, 322. Also R. M. Meyer, Goethe 
(Berlin 1895), p. 493. Hatfield (2. ¢.), 2, 3. Schwab (/.¢.) XXIII. 

In the rst edition of his Geschichte d. d. Literatur (Sammlung Géschen), 
The statement is omitted in the second edition (Stuttgart, 189s). 

*Enumerated in Kertbeny: Volksliederqguelien in d. da. Litt., Halle 1851. 

Paul’s Grundriss Il, 762 et seg. Erk-Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort, Leip- 
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lassenen Papieren eines retsenden Waldhornisten (1821)' and 
reminiscences from one or more of these dwell in hidden 
corners of his songs, yet the Wunderhorn has answered 
every purpose, containing as it does the best songs from 
many of the older collections.’ 

A few of Miiller’s songs are Volkslieder.’ The smell of 
the soil in them is less than it was in their prototypes, the 
characters in them have been softened and idealized, the 
roughness of their metre has been polished, and yet they 
exercise upon a living generation a similar influence to 
that which certain Wunderhorn songs did upon a past gen- 
eration. Is the similarity one of the eye or the ear only? 
Is there a certain technique, a conscious trick of imitation, 
by applying which the modern poet may achieve vogue ? 

Conscious imitation must concern itself almost exclu- 
sively with the outward form of a Volkslied.. Now and 


zig, 1893, I, xliii-xlix. Béhme, Altdeutsches Liederbuch, Leipzig, 1877, 
pp. 799-803, e¢ a’. Of these Herder’s Volkslieder (1777-1778), Nicolai’s 
Almanach (1777-1778), Elwert’s Ungedrukte (sic!) Reste alten Gesangs (1734) 
Ziska und Schottky’s O0esterreichische Volkslieder (1819), and Gérres 
Altteutsche Volks-und Meisterlieder (1817) have been examined. Biisching 
und von der Hagen’s Sammlung deutscher Volkslieder (1807) and Meinert's 
Alte teutsche Volkslieder (1817) could not be secured. 

1 The very title Waldhornistenlieder is an intentional borrowing from the 
Volkslied. Cf.e.g. Bragur, vol. 3, p. 268: ‘ Die Waldhornstiicke scheinen 
unter dem Volke so allgemein zu gefallen, dass viele andere Volksliedet 
und besonders die Balladen nach Jiiger-Melodien gedichtet und gesungen 
werden.’ 

? The only collections mentioned by Miiller are Herder’s andthe Wunder- 
horn, Cf. M.’s Vermischte Schriften (Leipzig, 1830) 1V, 103, though Biisching 
and von der Hagen’s book was doubtless known to him. Cf. Schr. IV, 212, 
where he speaks of ‘der um das vaterlindische Alterthum vielverdiente 
Prof. Biisching.’ 

* Accepting Scherer’s term: ‘There is no other distinguishing mark by 
which the Volkslied may be known but wide dissemination and general 
favour.’ fist. of Germ. Lit., Amer. edit., New York, 1886, I, 248. The 
German word is retained because no English word adequately translates it. 
Folk-song, popular song, people’s song, ballad, communal song (suggested 
by Prof. Gummere), are all unsatisfactory. 

‘In his early youth Heine conceived a poem to be popular if its outward 
form gave that expression, and he thought he had discovered a 
salient characteristic of the Volkslied in a grammatical incorrectitude and 
an inartistic gawkiness (Cf. e. g. 7vaumbilder, 2, 7, 38. addressed to Josefa 
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then a theme or a motive may lend a popular cast to a 
song, irrespective of the form in which it is clothed, but 
the poem containing it would not be a Volkslied. The 
real essence of a Volkslied, the spirit of it, the simplicity 
and directness and depth of it can not be fashioned after a 
set of prescribed rules. 

If Wilhelm Miiller is a conscious imitator of the Volks- 
lied then, and sets down in a lyric of his own the archais- 
ing diction, the obsolete orthography, the quaint syntax 
or the clumsy rhetorical structure’ of a song in the Wun- 
derhorn, the resultant is not a Volkslied. He may thereby 
attain an apparent artlessness, a naiveté, a sort of child- 
like awkwardness which appeals to the reader’s eye, but 
little more than this.*. And he is in danger of reaping by 
such imitation a sore monotony and an irritating lameness, 
and of descending into mere mannerism, as Victor Hehn 
has (unjustly) suggested was the case with Biirger in his 
treatment of Lenore.’ 

On the other hand, let it be assumed that, irrespective 
of external form, Miiller’s lyric be instinct with the spirit 
of the Volkslied, that Miiller has mastered the art teaching 


the executioner’s daughter). Later on by the perusal of M.’s poems Heine 
saw how out of inherited Volkslied-forms new ones just as popular may be 
built up, but without the old clumsy and gauche constructions. Cf. letter 
from H. to M. printed in H. 4/.'s Autobiographie, ed. Karpeles, Berlin, 
1888, pp. 149, 150; in Prof. Max Miiller’s Auld Lang Syne (N. Y. 1898) pp. 
58-59, and Cosmopfolis 1V, 630-636. For H.'s attitude towards the Volkslied 
cf. Huffer Aus dem Leben H. H.'s, Berlin, 1878. Karpeles H. «. seine Zeit- 
genossen (Berlin, 1888), pp. 67-75. Hessel, 4/7. H. u. d. d. Volkslied, Koln. 
Ztg. (22 Feb.) 1887. Seelig, Die dichterische Sprache in Heines ‘ Buch der 
Lieder.’ Halle (dissert.) 1891. Greinz, H. H. u. d. d. Volkslied, Neuwied, 
1894. Goetze, 1. H.'s Buch der Lieder u. sein Verhdltnis z. d. Volkshed, 
Halle (Dissert.) 1895—a suggestive study. 

'As Kerner, for example, certainly did. ‘One would think his muse a 
child (says Miiller) who had learned this quaint speech from wise old men 
and women that had related to him wonderful tales, which the muse could 
repeat in no other language . . . but none the less does this repetition of a 
dead and gone tongue remain a forced thing, excluding, as it does, more or 
less, the appearance of nature and life.’ 

* This question is discussed in Hassenstein, Ludwig Uhland, Leipz. 1887, 
pp. 120-130. 

’ Gedanken tiber Goethe, Berlin, 1888, pp. 68-72. 
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of the Volkslied and applied it... The result will be a 
popular song indeed, for it will appeal to the human 
nature underlying any veneer.’ 

It is ‘Ae Volkslied then, and not a Volkslied which the 
modern poet must make live again. Similarity in outward 
form between Volkslied and lyric of Miiller may exist 
without conscious imitation on the part of the latter, for 
the same ideas within certain human limits are expressed 
in much the same terminology, and this is truest just in 
lyric poetry, where the emotions of the heart find readiest 
and most natural expression. Certain simple figures of 
syntax, therefore, will prevail in the popular poetry of all 
times and nations, because they mirror forth so ingenuously 
the moment under description, and as surely will stilted and 


'Cf. Waldberg. Goethe und das Volkslied, Berlin 1889, p. 21. Also 
Hauffen, Leben u. Fiihlen im d. Volkslied, Prag. pp. 5, 6, who says: ‘The 
boundary (between Volkslied and Kunstlied) is not a sharply defined one. 
From the most objective Volkslieder to the most subjective song of a mod- 
ern poet, there are a hundred transition stages. Because the Volkslied is a 
real order of poetry, it must accord exactly with the most perfect growths of 
our artistic lyric verse, and so we realize indeed that there exists a mysteri- 
ous association between genius and the taste of the people.’ 

* Miiller’s own words (Schr. IV, 105) are: ‘ It is an incurable error on the 
part of certain fashionable poets of very recent date (1525) that they imag- 
ine they are singing Volkslieder when they patch together obsolete phrases, 
awkward periods and indecencies from their old predecessors into new 
combinations. No poetic genre needs to be so much in harmony with the 
spirit of the age as the lyric does: for its enjoyment and its influence, far 
removed from study of every kind, pass living from lip to lip, and have 
small time for explanations. The common people are by no means 
attracted by such patriarchal adornment—no matter how common the per- 
son is, he still considers himself too knowing and refined for such, and 
takes it amiss that he is not credited with a more modern taste. The so- 
called old-German school of poetry has done its level best in this perversity 
—a little more, and new Volkslieder in the dialect of the Ludwigs/ied would 
have been current. And why not, pray? For that dialect has at least lived, 
but the language of the new-fangled Volkslieder has never lived. What 
man can breathe the breath of life into the still-born? Biirger and Goethe, 


r 


separate as they are in spirit, stand as the sole model. In both, it is true, 
can be traced the influence of the old Volkslied, but this influence repeats 
itself in their songs no more noticeably than, let us say, do the features of a 
forefather repeat themselves in the face of adescendant. The other archais- 
ing lyric poets, however, offer us nothing better than a manufactured death- 
mask. The peculiar nature of the Volkslied is the immediateness of its 
influence upon life, and life can be laid hold on only by life itself.’ 
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conscious figures be absent. These figures are useful for 
study, however, only as a means towards a clearly recog- 
nizable end, and not in or of themselves, for they are the 
result and not the cause. 

Thus far it has been tacitly assumed that Volkslied was a 
word easily understood and fitly defined'—a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, but one as yet unrealized—for, 
if this were true, collectors would not include in their edi- 
tions a mass of songs not Volkslieder, and investigators 
(otherwise above reproach) would not insist upon distinc- 
tions impossible to carry out in practice. 

Though an enumeration of the attempts to define Volks- 
lied’ would of itself fill a volume, and include the names 
of many scholars well-known in the history of literature, 
still Goethe’s complaint that nobody seems to understand 
the much-cited term holds good today. The difficulty in 
finding a proper definition has been many-sided. Some 
have attached too much importance to the part which 
melody plays in the matter, some too little. Some would 


' How difficult it is to avoid hair-splitting distinction may be seen by con- 
sulting Bickel (/. c.) of which this paragraph is a virtual translation. He 
contends (LIX) that the line between Volkslied and not-Volkslied can 
nowhere be sharply drawn (because the concept Volkslied can never be 
exhaustively defined), yet he proceeds (CX XVIII) to set up three classes. 

a. Volkstiimliche Kunstgedichte. Includes songs from the Banise, Miller's 
Sigwart, Kotzebue and Heine, likewise Goethe, Schiller, Uhland and 
Eichendorff, besides countless half- or wholly-forgotten poets. 

b. lolksmdssige Lieder (an intermediate species). Includes many soldier 
songs, songs of guilds and handicrafts, many historical songs and occasional 
poems. A mixture of imitated learned verse with popular modes of speech 
and presentation. 

c. Volkskeder. 

* The curious may consult: Béhme Ad. Liederd., XXI, Volkst. L. a. 
Deutschen, Vorwort. Deut. L. im Volkslied, DNL. XIII, p. IX. Uhland, 
Schriften (1866) 11 Zinlig. Miillenhoff, Sagen, Marchen, Lieder, XXX. Leim- 
bach, Zinf. i. d. d. Volkshed, p. 7. G. Scherer, Jungbrunnen, Vorwort. Gum- 
mere, O.Engl. Ballads, XXV1. White, Deutsche Volkslieder. N.Y. 1892, p. 
275, or the prefaces to other collections, such as Erks Liederhort, Liliencrons 
Hist. Lieder d. Deutschen, etc., etc. 

Also Schlegel, Gesch. d. rom. Lit, (1884), p. 160. Schuré, Gesch. d. d. L. 
(1884), 64. Weckerlin, Za chanson pop. (1886), p. V. Heinr. Meyer, DNL. 
LXXIV. 1. 2, p. LV. 
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use the term Volkslied in a narrow sense, to designate a 
single historical species of song carefully walled-in, instead 
of a dozen differing species. Others have grown vague 
and mysterious over the word Vo/k-, the van led by Wilh. 
Schlegel and the Grimms, so much so, that it has become 
necessary for prefaces to discuss the word lo/k-, which 
used to mean the people in its entirety, but which now 
means the lower classes: the result often approaching a 
mere juggling with names. Others again, like Longfellow, 
Th. Storm, Symonds or Andrew Lang,’ mistake poetic 
fancy for definition, and thus become unsafe guides for 
the unwary. 


Thus much is sure. A Volkslied is a song from what- 
ever source, of whatever form, sung for a long time by all 
kinds and conditions of people. 

Besides this or beyond this no defining is possible. The 
Song of Master Hildebrand and Eichendorff's /n einem kiih- 
len Grunde are alike Volkslieder, Luther’s A mighty /for- 
tress,’ Miiller’s Jm Krug zum griinen Kranze and the Musca- 
tel Song are V olkslieder, Tauler’s Christmas Carol from the 
14th century and Holtei’s Schzer dretssig Jahre from the 


19th. 
Whether author is known or forgotten does not, can not 


'Cf. Hyperion, Book II. J/mmensee. Wine, Women and Song, p. 25. 
White, D Volksi., p. 277. 

? Although the most recent and scholarly of all essays on the nature of 
the Volkslied (John Meier, Volkslied und Kunstlied in Deutschland, Beil. z. 
Aligem. Ztg. Miinchen, Miirz, 1898. Nos. 53-54) would in most cases ex- 
clude the church-hymn (Airchenlied) from the Volkslieder. The author 
contends (No. 54, p. 2): ‘The church hymn can hardly be regarded as a 
Volkslied, because the people recognise its right to a separate individuality; 
they know, for instance, that such a song was composed by Luther, such a 
song by Paul Gerhard, and above all the Text and, in a less degree, the 
Melody of the church songs exert a certain authority. It will be the en- 
deavor of the singer to reproduce each of these, just as it has been handed 
down to him. Such songs have something awe-inspiring and venerable 
about them: the song itself is the authority and not the singer.’ And yet, 
in the opinion of the present writer, such argument is not final. The reason 
why one begins to sing A mighty fortress is that one was taught it textually 
in church—but the reason why one continues to sing it, and never tires of it, 
is that it has become part of one and one’s neighbor: in short, it has become 
a Volkslied. 
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alter the song'—whether author is plough-boy, church- 
man, or king does not alter it—whether text is epic, lyric 
or dramatic in cast is immaterial; so long as the song fits 
the throat of the people. For purposes of classification 
all these things are important, but while scholars are clas- 
sifying songs, the people are singing them, and the real 
arbiter after all is said and done is vox popult.’ 


| With all deference to Prof. White, who excludes from his collection 
(Deut. Volkslieder) all lyrics by known authors, following in this the exam- 
ple of his colleague, Prof. T. F. Crane (Chansons populaires de la France, N.Y. 
1891), because these lyrics ‘nicht aus dem Volksbewusstsein herausgesun- 
gen wurden sondern demselben eingesungen werden sollten.’ This quoted 
phrase (of Goedeke’s) is specious, but not necessarily logical: for in order 
to be herausgesungen, something must first be eiagesungen, and no song can 
exist without a personality (once known, if later forgotten) as author—unless 
one accept as scientific Riickert’s description of the origin of a Volkslied: 


Das schinste ward gedichtet 
Von keines Dichters Mund. 


Es hat sich selbst geboren, 
Wie eine Blume spriesst, 
Und wie aus Felsenthoren 
Ein Brunnquell sich ergiesst. 


Cf. also A. Jeitteles: Beitrdége zur Charakteristik d. d. Volksliedes (Zf6Vk. Ul, 
257 ff.): ‘It is not an essential in the definition of the Volkslied that the 
author should be unknown, but rather that word and melody be in unison 
and that the text betray a naive attitude towards nature and life.’ Cf. also 
Herm. Fischer (Introduction to 3d edit. of Uhlands Volksleder, p. 4). Stutt- 
gart (nd) 1893. 

* Carl Kohler and J. Meier (Volkshieder v. d. Mosel u. Saar, Halle, 1896) 
adopted the principle that ‘everything which the people sing or recite, and 
look upon as a Volkslied be noted, no matter if investigation prove it to be 
’ Becker's Rheinischer Volksliederborn (Neuwied 1892) and 
Wolfram’s Nassauische Volkslieder (Berlin, 1894) include many so-called 
volkstiimliche Lieder. Cf. also J. Meier’s Volkstimliche u. kunstmdassige 
Elemente in der Schnaderhiipfelpoesie (Beil. z. Allg. Ztg.. Miinchen, Oct. 6, 
1898, no, 226). 

W. Miiller himself divided Volkslied into no sub-heads (cf. his critique of 
Riickert’s Ostliche Rosen, 1822): ‘The larger part of Riickert’s songs would 
have become Volkslieder, and deserved to have done so, side by side with 
Kérner’s, Schenkendorf’s and certain of Arndt’s, if the period which they 
celebrated had not been all too soon obliterated from the enraptured mem- 
ory of the people.’ Elsewhere he speaks of the patriotic Volkslieder of 
Uhland. ’ 


also an art-song. 
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Brevity is a necessity in Volkslieder today, far more so 
than formerly. The time when any but professional 
singers memorize long scores of weary ballads is past: a 
few short stanzas satisfy the needs of the people, and what 
is not readily remembered is either confused beyond point 
of recognition, or, more often perhaps, simply omitted. 
Yet Vilmar’ tells of ballads 30 and 40 stanzas long, which 
were not only declaimed to past generations, not only 
sung to them by peripatetic minstrels (M/arktsinger, Bin- 
kelsinger), but sung by them as well: he considers that in 
certain parts of Germany the custom of singing ballads of 
such length endures to the present day, though certainly 
as the exception, not as the rule. 

For good reason, too. The development of individual- 
ism in Germany did much toward substituting the lyric 
song for the epic ballad asa form of poetic expression, but 
a still greater factor in the change was the increasing im- 
portance of the time consideration in modern civilization. 
The shortened song, no less than railroad, telegraph, tele- 
phone, electric propulsion for tramway, motor-carriage 
and bicycle, is an indication of the hurry in recent Ger- 
man life. 

Volkslieder must be sung for a considerable season.? A 
generation or two ago, when travel was hardship, it took 

! Handbiichlein, p. 10. In dealing with songs of exceptional length, how- 
ever, one must be careful not to assume for them a wide popularity. Cf. 
e.g. J. Meier (Beil. z. Allg. Zeitg., 1898, no. 54, p. 24): ‘ Most of the histori- 
cal songs do not belong among the Volkslieder, for they did not become 
part of the popular speech and were never disseminated among the people.’ 
How many of the countless historical songs and political songs in Ditfurth’s 
and Liliencron’s encyclopaedic collections were ever in wide sense Volks- 
lieder ? 

* Cf. Bickel, 2c. CX XX. ‘A proof of the authenticity of a Volkslied is 
in its power of resistance. Merely popular songs sing themselves out and 
disappear quickly; not so Volkslieder.’ Not so clear is the following 
statement: ‘The Volkslied can only be driven out by the breaking in of 
culture, which destroys its roots; national custom and tradition.’ The par- 
ticular Volkslied in question may be driven out by the rude entrance of cul- 
ture, but not the Volkslied in general—for the Volkslied does not die—it 
changes. If a naive Volkslied is driven out, it yields to the song of culture: 
after a season of favor, the latter becomes a Volkslied. 
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many years for a Volkslied to get into all parts of Ger- 
many, or even into every nook and cranny of a single 
county: today, when the reverse is true, its takes quite as 
many years to sift out the real Volkslied from the thous- 
and-and-one aspirants to popular favor, which steam- 
presses and the feuilleton of the daily newspaper would 
foist upon a trusting public. 

The only difference between the volkstiimliche Lied and 
the Volkslied is one of time.’ Miiller’s Jm Krug zum 
grinen Kranze was volksmissig when first composed, for 
it was written in the popular tone, volkstimlich when first 
taken up and sung by the people, and a Volkslied when it 
outlasted the generation that produced it with no diminu- 
tion in popular favor. The taste of each new generation 
is different from (often diametrically opposed to) that of 
its predecessor—if they both sing widely the same song, 
it isa Volkslied. The only difference between an ephem- 
eral street-ballad (Gassenhauer),’ or a popular snatch from 
a reigning opera, and a Volkslied is in the time they last. 
It is often contended that the former are silly and mawk- 
ish, while the latter is not, but who is to decide as to 
silliness or mawkishness, if not the people?’ And if the 
people sing a silly song long enough, it is a Volkslied.* 

‘Not, as is frequently asserted, a difference in terms. Cf. e.g. Tiesmeyer, 
Das deut. Volkslied, Osnabriick, 1881, pp. 3,4: ‘The Volkslied belongs 
to the realm of folk-poetry, but the wolkstimliche Lied to that of art-poetry. 
The former deals with subjective experiences and emotions, and yet, also, 
with those universal among men, often in child-like, nalve manner. The 
volkstiimliche Lied is the product of a mind which creates with well-calcu- 
lated effort, borrows its material frequently from historical fact and moulds 
it according to the canons of art.’ How prone the investigator to insist that 
the author of the Volkslied be an utterly naive child of nature; while the 
author of the volkstiimliche Lied is perforce a stiffly-starched, extremely con- 
scious person. 

But cf. O. B. Volkslied und Strassenlied, Die Gegenwart, 1887, p. 203 
et seq. 

Cf. Handbiichlein, p. 8. Vilmar here finds that the songs from the 
Banise, Sigwart, Weise’s operettas, etc., are not Volkslieder, because of their 
‘sickly sentimentality,’ although they were sung for a long time by many 
people. 

* Yet such statements as the following, met with at every turn, are curious 
examples of the dominance of tradition: ‘We certainly have a long list of 
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Another fallacious doctrine is that the time for the 
making of new Volkslieder is irrevocably past. This idea 
rests upon the notion that Volkslieder of the future must 
be like those of the past, an impossibility, of course, 
viewed in the light of the complexity and the changed 
conditions of present civilization in Germany. Bihme 
says:' ‘In our time no more Volkslieder can arise,’ and 
quotes from Vischer (Aesthetik 11. 1357) as support. 
Reissmann says:* ‘The people made up and sang its 
songs as long as the art-song remained a stranger to it. 
But when the art-song, under direction of the Volkslied, 
rejuvenated itself and found in its new guise an active 
sympathy and interest among the people, then the Volks- 
lied of sheer necessity died out.’ 

In 1840 Talvj* printed the statement that the old songs 
live in the different parts of Germany only in so far as the 
population is a singing people, that they die out wherever 
the population is a reading people. Gustav Meyer‘ 


so-called Volkslieder of recent date, i. e., songs which have made their way 
from modern society to the people. Examined with care and impartiality, 
however, and measured by the real and the true Volkslied, they are found 
to compare to it, only as a dead image does to the living nature.’ That is 
to say, the old Volkslieder are echt, because they are old. The new Volks- 
lieder (so-called) are wnecht, because they are new. (Quod erat demonstran- 
dum. 

Knortz, Die deut. Volksheder u. Mtirchen, Ziirich, 1889, p. 14, ridicules 
such a distinction, and Jos. Jacobs (/o/s-Lore, June 1893, IV. 2, 233 ff.) 
would break down all barriers between folk-lore and literature, and declares 
that in the music hall will be found the Volkslieder of to-day. Cf. Gum- 
mere, ‘The Ballad and Communal Poetry’ in Harvard Studies and Notes in 
Philol. and Lit., V. (1896) 41-56. Also H. Boll. Die Texte unsrer Volkslieder. 
ZfddU. XU, 446. Th. Hampe, Zin Niirnderger Volksdichter des 16n Jhdts. 
Bel. z. Allg. Ztg. 1898, no. 210. Frz. Bachmann, Volkslied u. Volksgesang, 
ibid. no. 267. 

! Altdeut. Liederd. (1877), p. XXIV. It is a change of attitude when he 
says (Volkstiimliche Lieder d. Deutschen, 1895, p. XVI): ‘In the present 
state of our civilization he alone can be a poet for his people who adapts 
himself to the conditions of today, who is at once artist and folk-poet.’ 

* Das deutsche Lied. Cassel, 1861, p. 89. 

® Versuch einer geschichtlichen Charakteristik d. Volkslieder germanischer 
Nationen. Leipzig, p. 387. 

4 Essays und Studien zur Sprachgeschichte und Volkskunde. 1(1885), p. 309. 
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asserts that the natal hour of a literature is likewise the 
dying hour of a Volkslied; Kreji' adds that where 
culture has penetrated to the lowest strata of the people, 
as it has to-day, Volkspoesie disappears entirely. Odell’ 
agrees that the day of popular song is past—the printing 
press sounding its death-knell; Scheffler* echoes the 
thought again when he remarks that the French prov- 
inces yield folk-songs in inverse ratio to the diffusion of 
knowledge to read and write, and Béckel fills out the 
sentence to meet the existent conditions in Germany. 
‘Everywhere,’ he writes, ‘where railroads pass, where 
factories spring up, where the peasant neglects the culti- 
vation of his land and, for the sake of an added stipend, 
descends to the work of a factory employee... .. in all 
these places do national customs and Volkslied die out 
irrecoverably.’ 

And this despite the fact that his own collection con- 
tains a Volkslied sung to him in Gleiberg, February 9, 
1880, where the hero travels by train: 

Auf der Eisenbahn bin ich gefahren 
Den sechzehnten Mai, 

Ein treues Médchen hab’ ich geliebet 
Zu der Ehr’ und zu der Treu! 

And, as if to prove that the mention of the modern con- 
trivance® was not a mere slip, the sixth stanza continues: 
Denn so fahren wir auf der Eisenbahn 

Immer lustig drauf los. 

' Zs. f. Vilkerpsychologie, XIX (1889), p. 118, s. v. Das charakteristische 
Merkmal der Volkspoesie. 

® Simile and Metaphor in the English and Scottish Ballads. N. Y. (disserta- 
tion), 1893. It is interesting to know that Wilh. Miiller held a like belief 
in 1820 (cf. Rom, Romer, etc., 1. 247), but soon changed his mind, as has 
been shown above. 

8 Franzés. Volksdichtung u. Sage. Leipzig, 1884 (I. 40). 

47, ¢., no. 58. 

° For other mention of modern contrivances, cf. the Schnaderhip fel, which 
is (in the opinion of many, cf. E. H. Meyer, Deut. Volkskunde, p. 316) the 
most genuine kind of Volkslied. It reaches back to antiquity, being 
tabooed by the early Christigp church, along with the other psalmi plebei and 
the cantica rustica et pace i times (cf. Gras 1, Die Naturge- 
schichte des Schnaderhiipfels, Leipzig, 1896, 18, and G. Meyér, ~Beaqys, IL 
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Bickel also adds that the Volkslied dies out irrevocably 
where a ready market for cheap and trashy articles of 
luxury brings the modest and contented rustic into touch 
with hitherto unknown enjoyments, and implants in his 
soul discontent for his lot. Whether the modest and con- 
tented rustic ever existed elsewhere than as a figment in 
the minds of social reformers may be questioned ; and yet 
that will not change the following fact. In the past, when 
society was divided into two classes, peasant and master, 
the peasant was the bearer and preserver of the Volks- 
lied—but that does not argue that Volkslieder must die 
out the moment agricultural implements are improved, 
the moment new luxuries do away with the assumed old- 
world simplicity of the unquestioning peasant. On the 
contrary, a factory, a sweat-shop or a prison can start as 
true a Volkslied as ever a green field did, because these 
furnish a background for experiences which are common 
to all humanity and which touch it. We have seen that 
a Volkslied can travel by train, as easily as it used to in 
diligence, or bare-foot over a dusty road—why were it 
unsafe to prophesy that the Volkslied of the future may 
telegraph or telephone without overstepping the pro- 
prieties ?' 

(1893), p. 149), and that it exists in the present is proved by the occurrence 
of such quatrains as the following: 

Eitsenbahn, Eisenbahn, 

Locomotiv ; 

Fertn a Seidl Wein, 

Hoier an Pfiff ! 


Das Schnaderhiipfel (says Grasberger) ist gelehrig, nimmt Neues auf und 
modernisirt Altes. Es rechnet noch mit dem Carlin, dem Bancozettel, dem 
baierischen Groschen, mit Zwanzigern und Thalern, kennt aber auch den 
papiernen Fiinfer und Fiinfziger; es fahrt noch aufs Roboten und hat mit 
dem gestrengen Pfleger zu thun, reibt sich aber schon an der Neuschule; 
dem romantischen Einsiedler im Wald substituirt es allgemach einen 
gewodhnlichen Geistlichen : es hat noch das blaue Réckl des Jagers in der 
Barockzeit, den Reifkittel,das Kettenmieder und die Schnallenschuhe im 
Gedichtniss, nennt aber neben der ‘irchenen’ Hose auch den ‘zwag’- 
spitzt’n’ Frack, etc. 

' Bickel is answered by Theod. Ebner (Das deut. Volkslied in Vergangen- 
heit und Gegenwart, Barmen, 1889) as follows: ‘It is not the railroads which 
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It is as evident an anachronism for a modern Volkslied 
to go back to 16th century modes of speech, as for a 16th 
century song to mention things undiscovered until the 
present generation. The Volkslied lies in the future as 
well as in the past, and conscious imitation of antiquated 
Volkslied forms makes the production of a modern poet 
as affected as a Ronsard pastoral is, when compared with 
a true Anacreon. 

If the similarity between the verses of Miiller and the 
songs of the Wunderhorn be chiefly one of the spirit then, 
investigation must turn to the life of the poet himself, if it 
wishes to discover how fully his popularity was that of 
the true folk-poet. First, however, a historical back- 
ground may be briefly outlined, to ascertain what bearing 
Miiller’s attitude had in relation to contemporary events 
and currents, and to measure the debt which later poets 
owe him: for Miérike, Geibel and Baumbach have inher- 
ited partially from Miiller, what he in turn received from 
Uhland, i. e. a heightened development of musical form, 
and the introduction of the dramatic element into the elas- 
tic medium of lyric poetry. 

A sturdy soil, untilled for centuries by other than un- 
skilled hands, had put forth in Germany a crop of vigor- 
ous field-flowers, called by many different names, from the 
wintleodos' of the 8th century to the Bawrengesang of the 
15th and 16th centuries, known since Herder as Volkslie- 
join one country with another, and it is not the telegraph wires which carry 
thought with lightning swiftness from one place to another, that have putan 
end to the golden poetry of free and careless wandering, and to its songs 
full of the forest odors. It is not the constraint of external forms, and of 
the social position of the individual, so different from former days, which 
makes life seem to us a sadly mechanical one. It is we ourselves, who 
have laid on our own spirit this constraint, who have kept our eyes tight- 
shut to the beauty and charm of that which God has implanted with such 
spendthrift bounty in our hearts and in his nature—so that we have merely 
to stretch out our hands, to find that which we bemoan and beweep as a 
thing long lost. The world is the same as it used to be; the sun shines just 
as clearly into the heart, and moon and stars glisten still in the canopy of 
heaven, with the same golden radiance. The human heart still exults in its 
moments of joy and is fearful in its moments of prescient mournfulness.’ 

' Cf. the capitulars of Charles the Great (789). Uhland, Volkslieder*® IV, 
164. 
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der.’ From time to time cultured men came and regarded 
these flowers which outlasted stress of wind and weather, 
only to find them unfragrant and homely. Yet, for want 
of better, they bore them off, to furnish them out anew, 
making of them other flowers not so sweet, though bathed 
in fine perfumes, nor so good to look upon, though painted 
in bright new colors. Disliking the simplicity of the field- 
flowers, they refashioned them, giving them fastastic 
forms. These flowers of culture, gathered from the fields 
at various times, to be forced in separate hot-houses, are 
known in literature by different names. Some are called 
minnesongs and pastorals, others, master-songs, anacreon- 
tics and gallant lyrics.” These have lasted out their sea- 
son and passed away, but the Volkslieder have endured.’ 

Up till the middle of the 18th century then, men of the 
people had sung Volkslieder, and men possessed of a cer- 
tain culture had manufactured them, but without perma- 
nent success. Then arose Rousseau to call men back to 
nature,’ Macpherson with the plausible shade of Ossian,° 
and the English churchman Percy,’ all preaching the same 
evangel in different forms, commending a return to the 
manners of a past when ‘men were as free as the eagles 
of heaven, and as innocent as the doves.’ One symbol of 
such primeval innocence was the Volkslied, and Rosseau 
describes the singing of these in the long holiday even- 

' Cf. E. Schmidt, Charakteristiken. Berlin, 1886, p. 202. 

* Cf. Burdach, Z/@A, XXVII, 343, Rich. M. Meyer, Z/7A. XXIX, 121 et 
seq. Waldberg, Die deut. Renaissance-Lyrik, Berlin 1888. Cap. II, Volks- 
lichtung u. Kunstlyrik; also Die galante Lyrik (OQ/. LVI), 27-48. 

The only class which succeeded in turning the Volkslied into new chan- 
nels was the clergy with their contrafacta hymns which left the profane song 
as they found it, with minor substitutions and omissions. So Luther’s Vom 
Himmel hoch da komm ich her is the well-known Volkslied Von fernen Lan- 
den komm ich her, etc. Cf. Budde, Preuss. Jahré. LX XIII, 482, also The 
New World (Boston), March 1893. 

* Notably in the Nouvelle Héloise (1760) and Emile (1764). 

Fragments of Ancient Poetry (1760). 

Reliques of Ancient Engl. Poetry (1765). German translations (besides 
Herder’s) in Ursinus, Balladen u. Lieder. Bothe, Volkslieder, Berlin 1795. 
Bodmer, Altengl. (u. Altschwed) Balladen, Ziirich 1781. Cf. also Wagener, 
Das Eindringen von Percys Religuesin Deutschland, UHeidelberg (Diss.) 1897. 
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ings—‘ ces vieilles romances, dont les avis ne sont pas piquants; 
mais tls ont je ne sais quot d'’antique et de doux.”' 

While France and England were beginning to break 
with tradition, a new nature-sense was astir in Germany. 
Scholars turned curious glances upon the folk-song of for- 
eign peoples, which had hitherto been deemed uninterest- 
ing, because barbaric. Hoffmannswaldau and Hagedorn 
were heralds of this vague but growing interest, Kleist 
wrote the Song of a Laplander, and Lessing published 
Lithuanian daznos. Klopstock wrote his war song in the 
English ballad metre (1749) and other poets followed, until 
from Schleswig Holstein to Switzerland swinging military 
songs, composed in a professedly popular tone, gained a 
momentary hearing, and Gleim (1758), Weisse (1760), Ger- 
stenberg (1762) and Lavater (1767) achieved thereby a 
short success.’ All efforts were tentative, however, for 
poets were groping after dimly sensed facts in the dark: 
not having direction, enthusiasm ran on into absurdity, 
and an earnest striving after popularity bade fair to yield 
to parody and caricature. It is typical of the period that 
Gleim knew no better how to attain popularity than to 
ape the travesties of Gongora and Moncrif, and that Biir- 
ger, five years after Rudolf Raspe had introduced the 
Reliques to Germany, knew no better than to follow him.’ 

In his Aesthetica tn Nuce (1762) Hamann had said that 
poetry, far from being man’s most finished product, was 
man’s mother tongue. Then, like a younger Elisha to 
carry out his master’s teachings, came Herder, preaching 
that men were brothers and poetry their common heri- 
tage, the bond between nations: that true song dwelt in 
the homes of the lowly, to be found there by the seeker. 
So wrote the young theologian of whom it was truly said 
that Volkslieder from the fish-market interested him more 
who swept into a single draught of his 





than dogma, 


Cf. E. Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau u. Goethe, p. 198, note. 

Cf. Scherer, GddZit., p. 445. 

Cf. von Klenze, Die komischen Romanzen der Deutschen im 18. Jhdt. 
Marburg (Dis.) 1891. Also Grisebach, Das Goethesche Zeitalter. Leip. 1891, 


68, note. Préhle, Birger. Leip. 1856, p. 11. 


D. 
r 
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drag-net of people’s songs the utterances of Moses, Homer 
and Shakspere, prose from the arctic zone and monastic 
pieces from the middle ages. 

Biirger abandoned Gleim and placed himself entirely on 
the side of Herder and his teachings in the Heart-gushings 
over Poetry. Footing ona ballad metre which the preced- 
ing century had developed as a model for narrative poetry, 
Biirger gave Germany its first real ballad, Lenore (1774). 
The other luminaries of the Gottingen constellation suc- 
ceeded less well, for instead of the native emotional inten- 
sity of Biirger, they were forced to make shift with that 
of the Klopstockian manner, and for Biirger’s lively patri- 
otism they had only Germanomania.’ Hdlty, Miller and 
Claudius’ wrote of the cheerful and touching sides of 
modest domestic happiness and of rustic activity, Voss, 
himself a peasant’s son, wrote his peasant verses, and the 
cup of affliction of Gottsched’s followers was full. 

Wiseacres, foremost among them Fr. Nicolai, that cen- 
turion in the army of the Philistines (the same who found 
Hermann und Dorothea a poor imitation of Voss’ Luzse) 
protested vigorously against this canonizing of the Volks- 
lied,* but only added fuel to the fire already brightly burn- 
ing. Songs from that ‘plateful of slime,’ the A/manach, 
though burdened almost to unintelligibility by the freak- 
ish spelling of their editor, are alive at the present day. 
The young Goethe learned of Herder in Strassburg and 
ended by acquiring a better practical insight into the pos- 
sibilities of moulding the Volkslied to his uses, than his 
schoolmaster ever did, or ever could have done. Where 
Herder ended, Goethe began.’ 

Herder’s work with the Volkslied, though he had col- 


' Prutz, Gittinger Dichterbund. Leip. 1841, p. 253 

? Cf. J. Bolte, Der Bauer im deut, Liede. Berlin 1890, Vorwort. 

3 Although his is the merit to have published the first collection of old and 
modern Volkslieder, cf. Docens AZise. zur Gesch. der teut. Lit., 1 (1807), p. 
260, s. v. Altteutsche Lieder aus dem 16n Jhat., and Hoffmann von Fallersle- 
ben, Unsere volkstiiml. Lieder. Leip. 1869,*° p. XVII. 

* Cf. Zurbonsen, Herder und die Volkspoesie. Atnsberger Programm, 18338, 


p. XV. 
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lected from the whole world massive stones for his build- 
ing, remained a splendid fragment :' Goethe, on the con- 
trary, by his collection of the Alsatian ballads’ and his 
writing of new lyrics after the manner of the old, gave 
reality to Herder’s theorizing and showed masterfully in 
his most beautiful songs how the ghost of the old Volks- 
lied could be made the moving spirit of the new one. He 
demonstrated how the modern lyric can be made to ap- 
proach its prototype, winning for itself thereby a simple 
structure and a musicality far removed from the elegance 
and the rigid stiffness of the songs of a previous genera- 
tion.’ He never lost his interest in the Volkslied through 
life, and more than once in the course of their correspond- 
ence Schiller caught the contagion of it.* 


1 Cf. Eichendorff’s estimate of Lessing, Hamann and Herder in Zriedtes, 
II. Halle u. Heidelberg, quoted from Dietze, Zichendorff’s Ansicht iber 
rvomantische Poesie. Leip. (Disser) 1883. 

? Cf. Ephemerides und Volkslieder (Neudruck, Seuffert), Heilbronn, 1883, 
PP. 29-47. 

Cf. Waldberg, Goethe u. das Volkslied. Berlin 1889. Biedermann, Goethe 
u. das lolkslied (G. Forschungen, N. F.). Leip. 1886. Suter, Das Volkslied 
u. sein Einfluss auf Gs Epik. 1896. Schuré, GddLiedes. Minden 1884,° 
283-324, etc., and Wilh. Miiller’s own testimony (/ermischte Schr., 1V, 103): 
‘The German Volkslied found in Goethe its highest and clearest refinement. 
It is well known that many of his most beautiful songs and especially those 
in the ballad-manner, are echoes and reminiscences of German and foreign 
folk-poetry ; he having even taken up in his ‘ Variationen’ whole verses and 
stanzas from such themes. Thus did the old Volkstied, clarified and refined 
by his art, enter into a new life, and as the poet drew from the rich, deep 
well of folk-poetry chords and harmonies, so also did his composer, Reich- 
ardt.” The case pf Goethe and the Volkslied is also admirably put in 
Uhland’s letter to Karl Mayer (Jan. 29, 1809) in K. Mayer: ZL. UhAland, seine 
Freunde und Zeitgenossen. Stuttgart 1867. I, 10g. 

* Though this was the exception and not the rule with Schiller, as is lumi- 
nously shown by the following excerpt from a letter to W. von Humboldt. 
Weimar, Aug. 18th, 1803 (cf. Jonas, Schillers Briefe, VU, 66): ‘TI enclose you 
a song that had its origin in the desire to furnish more worthy words for 
social singing. The songs of the Germans which one hears rendered in 
jovial company fall for the most part into the dull and prosaic tone of the 
masonic songs, because life itself offers no material for poetry; I have 
chosen, therefore, for this song the poetic ground of the Homeric times, and 
have had the old heroic figures from the Iliad appear in it. Thus can one 
get away from the prose of daily life, and wander about in better company.’ 
Surely this is out-heroding even Herder. 
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And not Goethe alone turned to the Volkslied as his 
model from the Strassburg period on, but music com- 
posers as well, and the settings of songs, which had hith- 
erto been of such difficulty that only trained singers could 
do them justice, became simple enough for the slightest 
talent in musical accompaniment.’ Weisse composed 
operettas dealing with the delights of rustic life, and arias 
from them, set to Hiller’s graceful melodies, attained a 
hitherto undreamed-of popularity.’ Volkslied became a 
watchword with the storm and stress poets, but more as 
a theory, because it was couched in the language and 
thoughts of the common people, than as a fact to be imi- 
tated or studied. It was likewise outwardly prized by 
the early romantics, although direct traces of it may be 
hunted for in vain among the fancies of Novalis; and 
Tieck, great as were his services in calling attention to 
the older German poetry, will be remembered for his 
Volksbiicher, and not for his isolated imitations of the 
Volkslied.2. The brothers Schlegel, too, who were more 
theorists than poets, could only, as Minor has suggested, 
define popularity—they could not attain it. 

Traces of the Volkslied from this time would doubtless 
have been more tangible, if a collection worthy of the 
name had existed. If the song books of the 16th and 17th 
centuries are excepted, and these were in the hands of 
none but the antiquary, or lay forgotten in libraries, no 
such collection had been published.’ Herder’s Volkslieder 
contained about two score German songs, most of them 

This fact is rarely given its real historical importance. ‘ Without melody, 
the Volkslied is what a picture is without color,’ says Zimmer. Cf. his Za 
Charakteristik d. d. Volksliedes der Gegenwart, Heidelberg, 1882, p. 4 ff. 
Also his Studien iiber d. da. Volkslied, Quediinburg, 1881, and Widmann’s 
Geschichtsbild ad. d. Volksliedes. Leip., 1885, p. 21 ff. Cf. especially Lindner, 
Gesch. d. d. Liedes im 18. Jhdt. hrsg. L. Erk, cited from Wackernagel, GddZ. 
II, 331, 332. Basel, 1894. 

> Cf. Bolte, 4. ¢. p. 9. 


Cf. Klee, Zu L. Tiecks germanististhen Studien. Bautzen (Programm), 
1895, p. 6. 
* Enumerated by Béhme. Ad. Liederbuch, 790-799. Paul's Grundriss, I, 


759-762. Erk-Béhme, Ziederhort, et al. 
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anything but Volkslieder, Elwert’s Ungedrukte Reste (1784) 
perhaps a dozen, there were few in the A/manach (and for 
the best of reasons), and Ursinus’ (1777) and Bothe’s (1795) 
editions were largely a mere translation of Percy. 

This lack Des Knaben Wunderhorn supplied.’ In it for 
the first time there was placed within reach of all a mass 
ot Volkslieder, carelessly heaped together and interspersed 
with counterfeit ballads by the editors and others,’* but of 
great value to the modern lyric in Germany and neces- 
sary to any near appreciation of it. Arnim and Brentano 
had gathered from out-of-the-way places the despised 
folk-books and Volkslieder, the first of which furnished 
Gorres with the lion’s share of his Volksbiicher, the second 
being the starting point of the Waunderhorn.’ Both these 
poets imitated in their own songs the Volkslieder in their 
collection, but correct as was their technique, they lacked 
that sympathy which might have brought them a wider 
circle of admiration and influence. 

Classicism now met with organized opposition of the 
most determined kind. The Schlegels, Tieck and Nova- 
lis, Fouqué and Zach. Werner, Arnim and Brentano, Hoff- 
mann and Kleist introduced the new /imgua Romana, no 
longer popular Latin, but become popular German. 
Poets began to find their most natural expression in 
simple metre and naive terminology. The Volkssprache 


' Published 1806-(Sept. 1805)-1808, in Heidelberg. 

2 It may be reminded in this connection that Biisching and v. d. Hagen’s 
collection of Volkslieder (Berlin, 1807), in which the authenticity of the songs 
was especially emphasized, left almost no trace. Cf. Birlinger and Crecel- 
ius, D. K. Wunderhorn. Wiesbaden and Leipzig, 1874-1876. Introd. to 
rst vol. That Miiller was cognizant of the occasional dishonesty of the 
Wunderhorn’s editors is clearly shown by the following passage from his 
essay, ‘ Biirger’s Lenore und ein neugriechisches Volkslied’ (A. Miiller: 
Voderne Religuien, Berlin, 1845, I, 120 ff.)—‘ Das Wunderhorn theilt uns ein 
lingeres Lied mit, angeblich dasselbe, welches Biirger in jener Mondnacht 
singen gehdrt habe; indessen ist den Angaben des Wunderherns, wie allen 
Wundern der neuvern Zeit, nicht zu trauen....u.s. w.’ 

For the circumstances attendant upon the publication of the Wunder- 
horn, cf. Bartsch. Romantiker und germanistische Studien in Heidelberg 1804- 
7808. Heidelberg, 1881, p.9, et seq. Also Steig, A. v. Arnim und Clemens 
Brentano, Stuttgart 1894, p. 130 et seq. 
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which Luther had installed as the soul of prose was made 
by these new reformers the kernel of epic and lyric song. 
A group of hardy spirits, among them the Grimms, 
Uhland and Kerner, undismayed by Nicolai’s successor, 
Voss,’ and his brandished Morgend/att, gathered around 
Arnim in the publication of the Zzustedler, to make folk- 
lore, preéminently the Volkslied, the propaganda of late 
Romanticism.’ 

The appearance of the Wunderhorn and of Goethe's 
favorable review of it’ seemed to awake young poets 
everywhere to imitation of the strains of the Volkslied. 
Scores of songs written ‘in a tone compounded of Goethe- 
ism and a naive striving for popularity’ now sprang into 
being. Eichendorff's toast 


Auf das Wohlsein der Poeten, 
Die nicht schillern und nicht goethen, 


could apply to very few, certainly not to himself. Already 
influenced by the poems of Claudius,‘ he went to Heidel- 
berg, then the Mecca of romanticism, and wrote the 
Zerbrochenes Ringlein: Chamisso, returned from his tour 
of the world, renewed in his lyrics at least a few of the 
Wunderhorn songs: Uhland, Kerner, Schwab and Heine 
began to write songs which were to grow as popular as 
any Volkslied. The singers of freedom, Kérner, Arndt 
and Schenkendorf, owed their popularity to no chance 
preservation, but directly to the rejuvenated Volkslied, 
purged of its dross by their fiery patriotism. 

In the opening decades of the present century, then, a 
great store of Volkslieder was the stock in trade of the 
average German lyricist. This mass of song from pre- 
vious centuries was clay in the hands of the potter. 
Gleim trifled with it, as might have been expected, Biir- 
ger peopled it with the terrors of Scotch balladry, Goethe 

' The same Voss who in 1773 had been mad after street-ballads. 

* Cf. Pfaff. Zrést Einsamkeit, Freiburg, i/B. 1883. 

* Cf. Jenaische Allg. Litteratur-Zeitung, 1806, Nos. 18, 19; also Hetdel- 
berger Jahrbiicher, 1, 231. 

* A DBiographie, vol. V, p. 723. 
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first gave it the breath of a new life," Chamisso studied its 
psychology,’ Uhland purified it of its brutality,’ Kerner 
wove it into the meshes of his wild fancy, Heine made it 
sensuous and aped its awkwardness,’ Eichendorff infused 
it with the spirit of the middle ages. Wilhelm Miller 
never departed from the Volkslied in one shape or an- 
other in his songs, and its influence may be clearly seen 
not only in the mill-cycle, nor alone in his songs of the 
road, his hunting and drinking lays, or his lyric ballads, 
but—where one would scarce expect it—in his religious 
verses, his occasional pieces, and even in his verses on 
foreign models* and his Greek songs. 

Miiller was born in Dessau in the year 1794. His child- 
hood was peculiarly untrammeled, owing to the fears 
which his parents entertained for his health, as he was 
the sole survivor of six children. He grew up free from 
sickness, with a single exception, and his healthy youth 
spent in the woodlands and by the streams of his birth- 


' Though, in this connection, it would seem unfair not to mention the 
claim of Giinther, despite the statement of Fulda (in the introduction to his 
edition of Giinther’s poems. DNL. 38, I, p. XXVII) that G. never aban- 
doned the style of learned-poetry, and intentionally avoided popular treat- 
ment. For in his own edition Fulda (note to pp. 41, 42) shows that Giin- 
ther’s Abschied von seiner ungetreuen Liehsten became a Swabian Volkslied, 
and later through Hauff’s unconscious plagiarism a German one. And 
Biese, /. c. 278, 279, shows conclusively Volkslied usages in Giinther, which 
might be easily multiplied. Cf. also Waldberg (Xen. Lyrik), p. 55, and Hof- 
mann: Zur Geschichte eines Volksliedes. Pforzheim (Progr.), 1897, etc. 

“Cf. Tardel. Quellen zu Chamissos Gedichten. Graudenzer Programm, 
1896. 

Cf. Eichholtz. Quellenstudien zu Uhlands Balladen. Berlin, 1879, pp. 
ror ff. 

* A comparison of Uhland’s attitude towards the Volkslied with that of 
Heine’s shows the clearer insight of the former. ‘The songs of the troopers 
and the clerks, forexample (says Miillenhoff, Sagen Mdrchen Lieder, XX1X), 
are not always the most decent, and there exist rimes for the rabble, too, 
written in the manner of the Volkslied—often to parody it. It would be 
nonsense, however, to judge the latter’s worth from a depraved example. 
The true Volkslied is chaste, unaffected, and never common or low. No 
sadder misconception is possible than to assign to it all the prosaic songs 
which are written in the language of the people.’ 
> Least clearly of all perhaps in his sonnets (Die Monate) and his epigrams. 
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place may account for the simple spontaneity of his Wadd. 
hornistenlieder. Schwab thought it might have been the 
journeys to Frankfort, Dresden and Weimar which Miiller 
made in his boyhood, that served to awaken in him that 
cura vagandi which is the theme of so many of his songs; 
but it may have been with greater likelihood the time of 
unrest in which he lived, and the result of his year of 
service in the army. 

That Miiller was in close sympathy with the dreams of 
the Germany of his day was shown by the readiness with 
which he entered upon the war of liberation.’ In this he 
served as a private soldier and as a poet, and songs from 
this time of his life are born of the same war-muse which 
animated the lyrics of Korner and Arndt.’ 

The year of military service wrought a change in Miil- 
ler, for in 1814, on his return from Berlin, he devoted him- 
self to the study of the older German Literature, which 
was a far cry from the classic studies which began his 
university life. In 1816 his Garland from the Minnesingers 
appeared, and shortly afterwards his first song-cycle, the 
result of his membership in a poetical circle with the 
painter Wilh. Hensel, Fouqué and others who met at the 
house of Stiigemann.’ In 1816 Arnim wrote the preface 


1* Today Boeckh stops lecturing,’ stands written in one of Miiller’s note- 
books, ‘to-morrow we march on Paris.’ 

* The complaint often made that M.’s songs of freedom were only for a 
foreign (the Greek) cause arose from the ignorance of the Bundesbliithen 
songs which prevailed until Prof. Hatfield recently published them. For 
surely Kérner, or Arndt, or Schenkendorf, were never more fiercely patriotic 
(or bombastic) than was Miiller in the Morgenlied am Tage der ersten Schlacht 

Aus Franzenschideln trinken wir 

Dort unsern deutschen Trank, 
a transcript of Gleim’s verse in Schlachtgesang bei Eriffnung des Feldzuges 
1757 ~ 

Aus deinen Schidel trinken wir 

Bald deinen siissen Wein. 
Cf. The Earliest Poems of W.M., pp. 4, 34. 

* Schwab’s enthusiastic description of Miiller’s personal appearance at 
this time (4c. XVIII) is no more trustworthy than Goethe’s laconic: ‘An 
uncomfortable personage, very well content with himself and—worst of all— 
wearing spectacles.’ Cf. Gesprdche, ed. Biedermann, vol. V, p. 141. 
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to Miiller’s translation of Marlowe’s Faustus, the visible 
token of a friendship not without influence upon Miiller’s 
lyrics and his knowledge of the Wunderhorn. His love for 
folk-songs is further shown by the studies he made of the 
people and their lyrics during his sojourn in Italy, evi- 
denced especially in the Lieder aus dem Meerbusen von 
Salerno, the ritornelles from Albano, and the Ldndliche 
Lieder.’ Goethe had brought back from Italy a love for 
classic form, Miiller, these verses as inelegant and as nat- 
ural as a Dutch scene by Teniers or Wouvermann, 
instinct with the atmosphere of their surroundings. 

After his return from Rome his life went quietly on to 
the end in Dessau, where he was teacher and librarian. 
Miiller made his popular metres the expression of all he 
felt and thought to a deyrree seldom equalled, and he 
never outgrew them. Uhlond and Eichendorff and Heine, 
greatly as they were influe: ced by popular song, went out- 
side of and beyond this for many of their models, but Miil- 
ler wrote scarcely a line from first to last which did not 
betray the influence of the Volkslied. He believed with 
Arnim that the commonness of the Volkslied detracted 
from it as little as it did from the value of forest trees, 
that they were all green. Even the Griechenlieder are con- 
tent to be as simply lyric and dramatic as the miller-cycle 
itself, though they are rendered unnatural to modern 

' Miiller learned from Riickert the possibilities of the ritornelle. Cf. his 
discussions of Riickert’s work in Urania, 1822, Verm. Schr., V, p. 368 ff: 
also Rom, Rimer und Réimerinnen (1820). Th. I, p. 52 ff. ‘The whole folk- 
poetry of this region,’ said Miiller, ‘compresses itself almost altogether 
into the little three verses of the ritornelle.’ A part of one of M.’s ritor- 
nelles, however, was not learned in Italy, for Prof. Hatfield has shown it to 
be a paraphrasing of Henry Carey’s Sally in Our Alley. Cf. Ged. Il, p. 28, 
pied Von allen Tagen in der ganzen Woche 

Ist keiner, der mich halb so gliicklich mache 
Als der, so swischen Samstag fillt und Montag. 


And Carey’s ballad : 
Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day, 
And that's the day that comes between 
A Saturday and Monday. 
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taste by the evident straining after the pathetic which 
obscures their real worth. 

Comparison of Miiller with his better known contempo- 
raries is necessary, for it is in their company that he be- 
longs,’ although it may be objected that much of his song 
is not destined to live as long as theirs. Uhland lived 
beyond the allotted three score years and ten, Eichendorff 
died in his seventieth year, Heine died at 57—Miiller died 
at 33, perhaps before he had more than barely indicated 
the powers with which he was gifted. A halo of pity sur- 
sounds his life therefore, as it does the lives of Novalis, 
Heinrich v. Kleist and Theodor Kérner, and has caused 
certain critics to indulge in some hyperbole with regard 
to his merits. Yet, impossible as it is to measure what 
Miiller might have accomplished, if he had lived longer, 
his youth must be kept in mind in any final judgment of 
his lyrics, if a true perspective is desired. 

It was by very reason of his short life, however, that 
Miiller’s work remained sucha unit. The rose-hued efful- 
gence which lies upon natural objects in youth had not 
deepened to a darker shade before his death. Reminis- 
cent sadness, therefore, the pessimism of experience, the 
caution of maturity—these are absent from his verses, and 
in their place is the imaginative gaiety and _ reckless 
humour of young manhood. Like Heine he gathered 
much honey from the Volkslied, but unlike Heine, he 
lacked the sting with which to turn the honey to gall. 

It is customary, because convenient, for criticism to put 
Miiller into the same paragraph with Eichendorff. It may 
be disputed whether either gain by such association, 
though for purposes of contrast it may be permitted. But 
_when, by reason of such close companionship Eichendorft 
is made the master lyricist and Miiller at best but the 
chief apprentice: when the statement is rife and is taken 
for granted that Eichendorff discovered the romantic pos- 
sibilities of the mill, while Miiller transgressed a copyright 

1 Cf. Eichendorffs Einfluss auf Heines Lyrik (1), von S, Heller. Lemberg 
(Progr.) 1897, pp. 5, 22, etc. 
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(as it were) to enlarge upon the theme,’ when one is almost 
asked to believe that the fresh air which meets the nos- 
trils in Miiller’s tramping songs, full of anideal vagrancy, 
is drawn from vials prepared and sealed by Eichendorff, 
then it would seem time the two were dissociated. Long 
enough at least to work over Miiller’s poetry in detail, to 
determine how directly the Volkslied has acted upon him, 
how directly the influence of Goethe, Uhland or Eichen- 
dorff may be measured. 

The debt which de schine Millerin*® owed Goethe has 
already been stated, but it was not as deep as the sea. 
Dialogues in verse between a youth or a maiden and some 
object in nature, such as tree or brook, were common in 
Volkslieder and well-known after the publication of the 
Wunderhorn. The debt of Miiller’s Songs of the Road to 
Uhland has also been recognized,’ and yet it is fair to 
assume they would have been written, if Uhland had 
never lived, for they seem the outbreaking of Miiller’s 
spirit, not of Miiller’s bookishness. Criticism which would 
refer all things to a clearly recognizable source,‘ which 


1 E. g. Minor (Z/dPA. X XI, 226): ‘Nach einer anderen Richtung aber ist 
Wilhelm Miiller der Nachfolger Eichendorffs: in der Vorliebe fiir die wan- 
dernden Stainde (vgl. die Rubrik “‘ Wanderlieder” in den Gedichten) in wel- 
cher sich recht die fahrige Natur der flteren und jiingeren Romantiker aus- 
spricht. Die Romantik der Miihle, auf welcher die beriihmten “ Miillerlie- 
der” seines Nachfolgers beruhen, hat Eichendorff in die deutsche Lyrik 
gebracht (/n einem ktihlen Grunde). Auch die Miiller gehéren ja zu den 
fahrenden Stiinden: “ Das Wandern ist des Millers Lust.”’ 

® Which Rich. M. Meyer (Goethe, 453) classes with Arnim’s Avonenwichter, 
Uhland’s E£rust v. Schwaben, Arndt’s Gedichte, Grillparzer’s Sappho, Hoft- 
mann’s Kater Murr, etc., as ‘so much that was gratifying and significant’ 
of this period. 

®* By none more openly than Miiller himself, who says Schr. 4, 118, 119 
(Uber die neueste lyrische Poesie der Deutschen), ‘ Billig gedenken wir hier 
zuerst der vortrefflichen MW anderlieder [Uhland’s], die einen langen Zug von 
Nachahmungen hinter sich herziehen. Denn es erscheint jetzt kaum ein 
Almanach, worin nicht ein Paar solcher Wanderlieder zum besten gegeben 
werden.’ 

* These coraces are well characterized in Karpeles (H. wu. s. Zeitgenossen) 
6y. How unsafe such a method of proceeding might prove in the present 
writing may be instanced by a recent occurrence. The theme and treatment 


aed 
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regards lyric poetry as the effect of a given cause, gov- 
erned by rules like mathematics, would make Miiller the 
creature of Goethe, Uhland, or Eichendorff. Yet, though 
Miiller was as free from the oddity and mysticism of the 
romantic school as Eichendorff, though he exchanged its 
irony and satire for a pervasive cheerfulness as did Eichen- 
dorff, he believed in untrammeled individuality as earn- 
estly as any romanticist. He was not bounded by the 
Volkslied, but made the Volkslied as wide as his own 
horizon, and got out of it a new cycle of song which he 
made the expression of his every want and need. 

In referring to the miller-cycle, Prof. Max Miiller says: 
‘ The tone of the miller-songs remind one, it may be, over- 
much of the tone of Des Knaben Wunderhorn, but this is 
unavoidable. Theocritus could not write his idylls in 
splendid Attic Greek; he needed the congeniality of the 
Beeotian dialect. So too Wilhelm Miiller, whom one 
must not blame too severely for an occasional ¢hét or 
Wasen or schleuss zu,’ which offend today perhaps more 
than they used to.’ That is to say, the subjects with 
which the poet dealt demanded unpolished and collo- 
quial speech, if the treatment be harmonious. 

The comparison with Theocritus would not seem in all 
ways a happy one, for Miiller’s characters are more ideal- 
ized than those of the Syracusan. Theocritus was deal- 
ing in a dramatic way for the first time with the shep- 
herds about him, with the comedy and pathos of their 
lives: while Miiller was dealing with no real miller’s 
prentice, but with a prentice as literary traditions made 
him exist. Miiller assumed a miller lad, as he did a pos- 


of C. B. Fernald’s sailor’s chantey (publ. in the Century Mag., Jan. 1897) is 
wonderfully like Miiller’s Liebchen Uberall. The only court of appeal was 
Mr. Fernald himself. A note from him (June 8th, 1897) made clear that the 
resemblance was merely a coincidence, though one of a remarkable sort. 

' The examples cited (and others of their kind which occur in Miiller) are 
of the warp and woof of the Wunderhorn. It is odd that their usage must 
be thus warmly defended in an age which reveres Geibel, Mérike and Baum- 
bach. Yet the preface which contains this apology is thirty years old. 
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tillion, a huntsman, or a musician,’ invented situations, 
and then set himself to depict not real emotions, as he 
had experienced them among these classes of people, but 
the emotions he presupposed them to have.’ The miller 
prentice no more represents the real Miiller, than does 
the untiring toper, which is a favorite character of his. 

The emotions of the miller cycle are then @ priori un- 
real. Though we are told that Miiller’s heart was full 
of a first love when he wrote these songs,’ though they 
are unstudied in appearance, though there is a touching 
earnestness in them which rarely fails of effect, though 
there is a coherency to them usually beyond the power 
of lyric songs to express, yet the emotions depicted are 
unreal. The poet himself will have itso. The cycle is 
headed by the stage direction: ‘To be read in winter,’ 
and the twenty-three songs which compose it are bounded 
by prologue and epilogue. That none may suspect mil- 
ler’s lad and poet to be the same, he prefaces the songs 
with words which make short work of the languishing 
lover. 

‘Linvite you, fair ladies and wise gentlemen,’ he says, 
‘to witness a brand-new play furbished out in very latest 
style: dressed unpretendingly, simply adorned, brushed 
up with a bit of noble German rudeness, bold as any 
prentice in street brawl, with just a touch of piety, for 
home use...’ so runs the prologue. And the epilogue, 
no less rudely, crowds upon the cradle song of the brook 
which is lulling the miller to an eternal sleep with the 


! Miller (Verm. Schr. lV. p. 117) discusses these Xvstéimlieder : ‘Now he 
(Uhland) laments as a wandering prentice, now he traverses the forest as a 
huntsman, now skipping about in shepherd’s clothes on the green meadows, 
now playing for us the cavalryman or the grenadier. Everywhere we recog- 
nize the determination to avoid the phraseology of aristocratic sentiment, 
which had been sung to death, and to oppose to it the strong, clear note of 
popular ingenuousness. Here too has Goethe been the precentor, stirred to 
it by the older Volkslied ; and the necessity for such a popular costume 
must have its foundation in the contemporary condition of our lyric poetry.’ 

* Cf. Goedeke, Elf Biicher deutscher Dichtung, vol. II. p. 463. 

3 For Luise Hensel, who refused Clemens Brentano. Cf. Friedlinder, 
4. ¢. 303. Max Miiller, ADBiogr. s. v. Wilh. Miller. 
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words: ‘ Each point his moral, as best he may. For my 
part I give it up and content myself with wishing you 
pleasant dreams. Out with the sun and the little stars,’ 
and may you find your way safe home in the darkness.’ 

There is no sincerity here. Even if we did not know 
that the miller cycle was in its inception a series of dra- 
matic poems with a considerable dramatis persone, to be 
composed and acted out by a poetizing club in Berlin, 
and that it was suggested by /a de/la molinaria, there could 
be no mistaking the intention of Miiller. Prof. White,’ 
in contrasting the Volkslied with the songs of (other 
poets and) Miiller says: ‘A difference, indeed, exists. It 
is the contrast between the luxuriant disorder of nature 
intentionally and joyously careless, and the studied ele- 
gance of a cultivated landscape.’ The mill is no nearer 
rusticity than was the fetit Trianon of Marie Antoinette, 
the miller’s lad is a gentleman in disguise, as in the older 
Schiferlyrik. The moving spirit of the poems is simplesse, 
not simplicity. 

Need a modern Volkslied be sincere? Need it be the 
immediate expression of the feeling of the people who 
sing it: need it deal with experiences common to every 
heart? Need it be incorrect and faulty in diction, 
sketchy or vague in style: need it be simple, or rough, 
or inartistic, or unpremeditated ?° 

Hardly. 

For, following the definition above given, Eichendorff’s 
In einem kiihlen Grunde is a Volkslied.* Vilmar says with 

' Cf. Eichendorff’s Zur Hochzeit, ‘l'nd lischen die Sterne aus.’ 

> Deut. Volkslieder, preface, p. VII. 

* An anonymous contributor to the Schlesische Ztg.(mk., vom schlesischen 
Volkslied, Nr. 157, 158) speaks rationally of the modern Volkslied. ‘It is 
changing in form and content, becoming more regular in structure and in 
metrics, throwing off the archaic adjectives, and with them the time- 
honored motives; as culture advances, ideas once used by the Volkslied 
are destroyed and new fuel is gotten from sensational news. The Volks- 
lied begins to be sentimental.’ /akresher. f. n.d. Littgesch. 1 (1890) 2, 73. 
Cf. for a like statement E. H. Meyer, Deut. Volkskunde, Strassburg, 1898. 
Cap. vi (Die Volksdichtung), p. 326. 

* Though J. Meier (Alig. Ztg., 1898, Beil. Nr. 54, p. 2) would qualify this 
statement as follows: /n einem kiihlen Grunde is an art-song, when sung in 
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truth: ‘As a lyric, singable production it is superior to 
Morike’s poem (Das verlassene Midchen), and yet it lacks 
the transparency of the genuine, old Volkslied and the 
compelling necessity of the train of thought, or rather of 
the train of events. The traveling as a minstrel and the 
flight into battle do not seem to be sufficiently motivated, 
and the ending is—no matter what be said of it—too 
strongly drawn, reminding somewhat of Miller’s song of 
Sigwart, of the gardener who sang a sad song. On the 
lips of a maiden—anyone not spoiled or made effeminate 
by the strong seasoning of our modern poetry will 
acknowledge it—Eichendorff’s ending will appear to the 
best advantage. And yet, if we compare the ‘ fahr hin, 
tahr hin mein Apfel rot, du musst mir aus dem Sinn,’ with 
‘ich micht am liebsten sterben, da wars auf einmal still,’ it is 
a question to which turn—on the lips of a maiden—we 
would give the preference. In the contrasts with which 
we deal here is apparent the healthiness of the old time, 
as contrasted with the sickliness (or morbidity) of the 





school, or in choral society. If it is sung bya village girl on her way to 
woodland meadow, it is an art-song, if she attempts to repeat the Eichen- 
dorff song, even though she be guilty of occasional slips of memory: other- 
wise (i.e. if she has no thought of the Eichendorff text) it is a Volkslied. 
That such minute analysis of a song, such hair-splitting distinction of 
terms, although useful for purpose of detailed classification, breaks down 
in fact as often as it succeeds in fact, may be luminously shown in the 
case of Schiller’s Méddchen aus der Fremde, taken up as a Volkslied in C. 
Kéhler and J. Meier’s Volkslieder von d. Mosel u. Saar, p. 231, which is 
printed (although ‘sung a great deal by the people’) exactly as it occurs in 
Schiller’s published poems—with the substitution of ‘und bald ging’ for 
‘doch schnell war’ in the third verse of the second stanza. Here we have 
then, not ‘the development, the recasting, in short the evolution, which (in 
the words of J. Meier, 2. c.) takes place involuntarily and without previous 
reflection, with each new singing of an art-song which is passing into popu- 
lar favor,,—we have, on the contrary, an exact reprint (with the single, 
unimportant exception above noted) of the art-song, just as it occurs on 
the printed page, just as it has been learned in school or in choral society, 
just as it has been sung by the village girl on her way to woodland meadow, 
just as Schiller himself, after due correction and filing, sent it off to the 
printer. Certain art-songs undergo undoubtedly complete transformation 
and even mutilation, be:ore they become Volkslieder: certain songs, as 
shown above, do not: why then try to establish here a criterion ? 
| Handbiichlein, p. 194, 195. 
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modern world.” How little such analysis, true and sym- 
pathetic as it may be, affects the popularity of Eichen- 
dorff’s lyric may be gathered by recalling that it is sung 
everywhere, being often mistaken for an old Volkslied 
from past centuries. 
It is, too, scarcely necessary to quote a stanza of 
Schiller’s Miédchen aus der Fremde ;* 
Beseligend war ihre Niéhe, 
Und alle Herzen wurden weit: 
Doch eine Wiirde, eine Hohe 


Entfernte die Vertraulichkett, 


to remind the hearer how little the song partakes of the 
qualities or the diction which one is taught to associate 
with the older Volkslieder. And yet, despite the un- 
yielding fact, of which Eichendorff’s and Schiller’s songs 
attest, that the only definition of a Volkslied is a song 
sung by the people for a considerable time, and that 
absolutely no other criterion exists, Griiter, writing in 
1794,, maintains that the real Volkslieder are never so 
correct and ornate, so grammatical and methodical, as 
those intended from their inception for a critical audi- 
ence, or at least a judicial one—and for more than a cen- 
tury since Griiter, others have been saying the same 
thing in different form. 

Judged by every criterion which criticism has been 
wont to apply, Der untreue Knabe of Goethe's is far nearer 
its model than Biirger’s Lenore. Yet, in the face of cri- 

1A. Thimme (Lied u. Mére, Giitersloh, 1896, p. 16) evidently considers 
modern songs morbid and _ sentimental, likewise. ‘Tell me,’ he says, 


‘ where have you learned these songs?’ ‘We have learned them in school,’ 
answer the maidens, whom he is asking to sing to him. ‘Such songs I do 
not want,’ he replies, but only such as you have wo¢ learned in school, such 
as you sing in the spinning-room, or at Easter and Whitsuntide, when you 
are off to the woods.’ Songs learned in school: art-songs. Songs learned 
in the spinning room: Volkslieder. Why? 

* Volkslhieder v. d. Mosel u. Saar, p. 231. 

' Cf. Bragur, Leipzig, 1794, III, 208 ff. lie Teutschen Volkslieder und 
thre Musik, 

4Cf. Victor Hehn. Gedanken iiber Goethe. 
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teria, one is known to all Germany, the other only to the 


few. 
Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 


Dass ich so traurig bin 
Ein Mérchen aus alten Zeiten 
Dass kgnmt mir nicht aus dem Sinn 


does not sound like any Volkslied written before the 18th 
century, yet Heine has made it one in the tgth. 

The phrases ‘ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten,’ ‘ mir 
ist als ob,’ ‘ weiss nicht wie mirs geschah,’ ‘ich wollt als 
Reiter fliegen,’ ‘ich mécht,’ are the dreamy and vision- 
ary phrases of romanticism, but they occur in songs of 
Eichendorff and Miiller and Heine again and again, and 
these songs are Volkslieder. 

Therefore, to return to Miiller, it need not be surpris- 
ing to hear song after song of his widely and generally 
sung, when a close study of these reveals the fact that 
they are as widely different from the ancient Volkslied 
form as democracy is from the feudal system. Other 
times, other’customs, must be extended to mean other 
times, other songs. Vo/kssprache changes with the chang- 
ing generations, and so do Volkssitte, Volksglauben and 
Volkssagen—why not frankly add Vo/ks/ied to the list and 


have done? 
‘ Andere Zeiten, andere Vigel, 


Andere Vogel, andere Lieder.’ 


Once a Volkslied, not always a Volkslied. Old songs are 
passing, new ones coming into vogue. There are the old 
historical Volkslieder preserved in MSS. and collections, 
which go glimmering back to the earliest traditions and 
origins of the German race: there are new songs which 
were written only yesterday and which occupy the mind 
of modern Germany. They commingle oddly every- 
where. Song collections written down from the mouths 
of the people in the provinces show this. A Volkslied of 
the 16th century stands beside one from the t9th: not far 
from either is one whose life is lapsing—‘ zur Leuten die 
etwa in den viersiger Jahren standen noch bekanut, ‘ Nur 
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noch den Erwachsenen bekannt, etc. These collections are 
like forests which contain oaks hundreds of years old, 
oaks which are decaying, and young saplings bending 
before every breeze. 

That Miiller’s songs bear resemblance in the themes of 
which they treat, in the turns of speech in which they 
are clothed, and in many of their simple metres, to the 
older Volkslieder in the Il’uxderhorn is then an interest- 
ing fact, but not a vital one in their development. If the 
Wunderhorn had not been printed, Miiller would have 
been a poet, and his songs would have been widely sung. 
If he had relied less upon the style of the older Volks- 
lieder, it is possible he would have been more indepen- 
dently popular, more sung to-day. This is a matter 
which can be determined in negative or affirmative, only 
after the facts of his obligation to the Volkslied have 
been discussed in detail. 

PHILIP S. ALLEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THOMAS WATSON’S ‘ITALIAN MADRIGALS 
ENGLISHED,’ 1590.’ 


HE high contemporary reputation of Thomas Watson 
as a poet has considerably abated in modern times. 
Nevertheless, historically considered, his position is still 
an important one, and it is not difficult to understand the 
feeling of those of his time for him. Dates in his case 
must be regarded more than ever. His Hecatompathia, or 
Passionate Centurte of Love, appeared in 1582, and with the 
exception of Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar, was the first 
important step in advance since Surrey in the externals of 
lyrical style. Watson was one of the several ‘ English 
Petrarchs’’ of the sixteenth century, and was with 
Spenser a leader in the naturalization of Italian influences 
in England. His literary and personal affiliations were 
with Spenser, Sidney, Lyly, Peele, the Earl of Oxford, the 
Earl of Essex, and the Countess of Pembroke; and those 
who felt themselves in sympathy with this group would 
doubtless appreciate him none the less for his exclusive 
devotion to form and style, for his highly generalized 
manner, for the discouraging lack of reality or of per- 
sonal accent in his verse, and for the pedantry of his 
method of Italianate imitation. So far as matter and 
manner can be dissevered, Watson must be regarded as a 
minor master of metrical form in his day. He was one 
of the reformers of our versifying, although in the 
Italianate and Petrarchan direction, rather than in the 
classical with others of the academic group of poets. 
He took up where Wyatt and Surrey left off the attempt 
to establish the Petrarchan tradition in English poetry. 
‘1 am indebted to Mr. W. B. Squire of the British Museum for assistance 
in my search for the Italian texts printed with Watson’s madrigals, to the 
authorities of the K. B. Hof- und Staats-Bibliothek, Munich, for transcripts 


kindly furnished as indicated, and to Dr. Lisi Cipriani of the University of 
Chicago for suggestions in relation to the Italian text. 
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His first effort in this direction was the Hecatompathia 
in 1582. Eight years later he made his second attempt 
at imitation of the Italian manner in his First Sett of 
Italian Madrigalls Englished. With the exception of some 
eight or ten scattered numbers, these have never been 
reprinted. The Hecatompathia was reprinted by the 
Spenser Society in 1869, and Mr. Arber in 1870 included 
all of Watson’s English works except the /talian Madrigals 
in a volume of his English Reprints. Very little can be 
said for the intrinsic poetical value of the /talian Madri- 
gals, but their historical interest is not inconsiderable. 
Accordingly, and in order to complete the reprinting of 
Watson’s poetry, they are herewith presented from a 
transcript of the copy (shelf-mark C. 130) now in the 
British Museum. 

In Lyrical Poems, selected from Musical Publications between 
the years 1589 and 1600 (in vol. XIII of the Percy Society 
Publications, London, 1844), Mr. J. P. Collier reprints 
nos. I, VIII and XIX of Watson’s /talian Madrigals. 
In his Introduction Mr. Collier interprets the somewhat 
puzzling phrase on Watson's title-page, ‘ Englished, not 
to the sense of the original ditty, but after the affection 
of the note,’ in these words: ‘The meaning seems to be, 
that Watson made use of certain Italian madrigals, and 
wrote original English words to them: it is evident that 
he did not translate the Italian words, and we almost 
wish that he had done so, considering that those he has 
substituted, for the sake of greater novelty, are not at all 
equal to the character as a poet which Watson had 
acquired in 1590.’ With this statement of the matter 
students of Elizabethan poetry have generally rested con- 
tent, although in the absence of direct and easily acces- 
sible evidence some have doubtless felt misgivings as to 
the strict accuracy of Mr. Collier’s conclusion. To settle 
all doubts in the matter, and at the same time, to provide 
materials for an interesting study in the transmission of 
Italian influences in the Elizabethan period, the text of 
the Italian original indicated before each number of 
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Watson’s collection is also herewith presented. It is 
evident that Mr. Collier’s statement, so far as it goes, is 
vaguely correct, but that it needs further definition. 
Watson’s phrase, I take it, means ‘ not following closely 
the sense of the original, but adapted to the musical 
setting.” About half of Watson’s madrigals obviously 
have no further connection with their Italian analogues 
than is supplied by the musical setting in common, unless 
in some cases the mood or motif in the English was sug- 
gested from the Italian. Some eight or ten others (per- 
haps nos. VI, VII, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XVI, XVIII, 
XX, XXV and XXVI) were apparently suggested in 
whole or in part from the words of the Italian. Some 
three or four others (notably nos. II, 1V and XVII) may 
fairly be termed free translations from the Italian words 
which appear with the original music. The impression 
resulting from a comparison of the Italian and English 
texts in most of these cases is that the English was 
written by one who had the Italian text before him and 
who, having an imperfect knowledge of Italian, per- 
mitted words and phrases in it to suggest to him either 
turns of phrase or entire madrigals in the English. 
Watson’s debt to the Italian in this way seems hardly 
disputable, but one would never infer from the cases in 
evidence that he had a competent knowledge of the 
language. 

A chance statement in regard to Watson which lacks 
verification is made by Richard Clark in his First Volume 
of Poetry (a collection of old glees, madrigals, etc.), Lon- 
don, 1824. In mentioning Yonge’s Musica Transalpina, 
1588, it is there asserted that that work ‘ was translated 
from the Italian by a gentleman of the name of Thomas 
Watson .. . except two of them translated from Ariosto 
by Wm. Byrde and set to music by him.’ I can find no 
evidence for this assertion. The full title of Yonge’s 
publication’ is: ‘Musica Transalpina. Madrigales trans- 

' Compare the words of Watsun's Latin dedication to the Earl of Essex : 
Accipe juncta Italis Anglica verba notis. 

* B. M. copy, press-mark D. 123. 
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lated of foure, five and sixe parts, chosen out of divers 
excellent Authors, with the first and second part of Za 
Verginella, made by Maister Byrd upon two Stanz’s of 
Ariosto, and brought to speake English with the rest. 
Published by N. Yonge, in favour of such as take pleas- 
ure in Musick of voices ... London,... 1588...’ 
The Epistle Dedicatory’ to Lord Talbot, signed by 
Yonge, speaks of the contents as ‘ certaine Italian Madri- 
gales translated most of them five yeeres agoe by a Gen- 
tleman for his private delight, (as not long before certaine 
Napolitans’ had been englished by a verie honorable per- 
sonage, and now a Councellour of estate, whereof | have 
seene some, but never possessed any.) There is nothing 
here or in what follows to connect Watson with this pub- 
lication; and it is worthy of remark that the translation 
from Petrarch’s sonnet (Zefiro torna) in Watson’s volume 
of 1590 (no. LV) is apparently entirely independent of the 
translation of the same original in the Wusica Transalpina, 
beginning 


Zephirus brings the time that sweet scenteth. 


Similarly of the Musica Transalpina of 1597, which is dedi- 
cated to Sir Henry Lennard. 

In regard to the ‘two excellent Madrigalls of Master 
William Byrds, composed after the Italian vaine’ (nos. 
VIII and XXVIII), the natural interpretation of this 
phrase from the title page, the fact that no Italian com- 
poser is named for these numbers in the table of contents, 
and the further fact that the words of both are precisely 
the same, would seem to indicate that Byrd was the com- 
poser of the music only, while that Watson himself prob- 
ably wrote the words. Byrd may however have written 
both, as he probably did now and then in other cases. 
The fact that they reappear in his Psa/ms, etc. of 1611 is 
not conclusive either way, inasmuch as the practice of 
frequent borrowing in the early song-books proves that 


' See the Epistle in full, reprinted in Arber’s English Garner III, 32. 
* A species of Madrigal. 
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the music was regarded as the principal thing, carrying 
with it in any case the right to whatever words would fit. 

The choice of so many madrigals in this collection from 
Marenzio, the best of the Italian madrigalists, whose art 
moreover receives abundant appreciation in Watson's 
preliminary Latin verses, would indicate either that 
Watson himself possessed a highly cultivated musical 
taste or that he was assisted in making his selections by 
some professional musician. Both suppositions are prob- 
able enough, and if he received such assistance at all, it 
is altogether probable that it came from the William 
Byrd whose contributions are found here associated with 
those of the Italian composers, and whose assignee was 
the printer of the volume. Is it possible that Watson 
was a contributor to other volumes with which the 
name of Byrd is more prominently identified, as for ex- 
ample the Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of 1588, or the Songs 
of Sundrie Natures of 1589? 

Most of the books of Italian madrigals from which the 
music and the Italian words indicated in this collection 
were drawn existed in numerous editions before 1590. 
From four editions, however, everything herein contained 
might have been drawn, and it may plausibly be con- 
jectured that these were the ones used by Watson, as 
otherwise he would have had to consult a much greater 
number of volumes in order to make up his set. The 
madrigals from Converso, Nanino and Striggio, as indi- 
cated, are all found in the Wustca Divina di XIX Autori 
Illustri ... nuovamente Raccolta da Pietro Phalesio . . 
Anversa, 1583. From Marenzio,’ those herein numbered 
I-VIl are contained in Madrigali a Quatro Voci di Luca 
Marenzio, Venice 1587; those numbered [X-X, XII-XIX 
in /2 Primo Libro de Madrigali .. . di L. M., Venice 1580; 
and those numbered XXI-XXV and XXVII in // Quarto 
Libro de Madrigali a sei Voce, Venice 1587. 

‘Cf. Eitner and others, Bibliographie der Musik-Sammelwerke des XVI 
und XVI Jahrhunderts, Berlin 1877. 


Vogel, Bibliothek der gedruckten Weltlichen Vocalmusik Italiens, 1500-1700, 
Berlin 1892, 2 v. 
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The contents of Watson’s versions are slight enough, 
but nevertheless present a few points of interest. The 
references to Sidney in nos. I, XXIII, and XXVII are 
perhaps valuable as throwing light upon Watson’s rela- 
tions with Sidney and his circle. The Amarillises and 
Phillises who figure so often in these madrigals appear in 
so many others likewise, that perhaps they can hardly be 
regarded as forming any peculiar part of Watson’s poeti- 
cal stock in trade like the name of Rosalind in Spenser or 
of Stella in Sidney." The Meliboeus of nos. XXIII, 
XXIV and XXVII is, however, plainly Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, Sidney’s father-in-law, whose death Watson in 
the same year more elaborately celebrated in his Latin 
and English poems of Me/isoeus. For the Tityrus of no. 
XXIV see the dedicatory Latin verses to the poem just 
mentioned, as well as the Address to the Reader, where 
we are told that Tityrus is Master Thomas Walsingham. 

[In justice to Watson we should bear in mind that these 
slight verses were written for music and were never 
intended to stand alone. In accordance with this their 
origin, and partly too in consequence of the influence of 
the versification of their Italian analogues, many of them 
seem to be written rather after the strict syllabic system 


' But see the allusion in Spenser’s Colin Clout'’s Come Home Again (\. 436) 
to Amyntas and his Amaryllis. Amyntas is probably Watson, and Mr. 
Palgrave’s objection (in Grosart’s Spenser, vol. IV, p. |xxxii) to this identi- 
fication that Amaryllis is not Watson’s heroine, would be partly met by the 
recurrence of the name in these passages. We are told however in no. V 
that all the shepherds praise Amaryllis. 


‘All but Amintas, whofe onely ioy is Phillis.’ 


Is this Amyntas’ fickleness or is he only trying to pique the jealousy of 
Amaryllis? This little love-drama in madrigals reaches its first climax of 
complication in no. XVII, where Amyntas’ fickleness is patent; in no. 
XVIII farewell is said to Amaryllis; and in no. XXI Phillis is left regnant 
as mistress of the poet’s fancy. In XXII (and X XVI), however, Amaryllis 
is again enthroned and we hear no more of Phillis. From all this it is evi- 
dent that Spenser’s reference is fairly definite. For more of the episode 
of Amyntas and Phillis, see Watson’s verses, ‘ Amyntas for his Phillis,’ in 
England’s Helicon (Bullen’s reprint, p. 156). 
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of versification than the rhythmical or accentual. The 
attempt was not uncommon in the Elizabethan days. See, 
for example, the play of Gismond of Salern, recently re- 
printed by Professor Brandl, with its peculiar marks of 
metrical scansion. Or observe the versification of Ben 
Jonson generally when writing in his classical manner. 

The authors of the Italian originals I have not at- 
tempted to identify except in the case of the extract from 
Petrarch’s Sonnet in no. [Y. The opinion of Thomas 
Oliphant’ ‘that the: majority of English madrigals are 
translations from the Italian sonnétteers,’ is probably 
correct if other lyric forms as well as sonnets be 
regarded; and a valuable contribution to scholarship 
remains yet to be made in the identification of as many 
as possible of the Italian originals of the Elizabethan 
madrigals and song-lyrics. In the case of Yonge’s Musica 
Transalpina, 1588, this would not be difficult; but in all 
the others it would be well worth the doing. Indeed an 
edition of the seventeen or eighteen hundred Elizabethan 
madrigals listed in Rimbault’s index,’ together with the 
accompanying Italian text in all cases where it might be 
discovered, would not be beyond the limits of a single 
large volume.’ 

Of the Italian composers, who in some cases may have 
supplied the words also, as we know sometimes happened 
in the case of original English compositions, and whom 
Watson lays under contribution for his musical settings, 
little is known. Giovanni Maria Nanino was chapel- 
master of S. Maria Maggiore at Rome about the seventh 
decade of the XVIth century, and was a friend of Pales- 
trina, in connection with whom he opened a School of 
Music in Rome.‘ Alessandro Striggio was a Mantuan in 

A Short Account of Madrigals, London 1836. 

Bibliotheca Madrigaliana, pp. 56-88. 

In Oliphant’s Afusa Madrigalesca (London 1837) are reprinted some 
four hundred Elizabethan Madrigals, accompanied in some twenty-five cases 
with the Italian originals. 

* Schelle, Die Pépstliche Sdngerschule in Rom 
CAPELLE (Wien, 1872), p. 263. 
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the service of Cosimo de Medice, c. 1565.’ Girolamo 
Converso is described in the titles of his publications as 
‘da Correggio,’ and apparently flourished c. 1570. Luca 
Marenzio ‘di Coccalia diocesi di Brescia,’ who was the 
most famous of all, was a musician in Rome, c. 1582, and 
died 1599." His compositions were very numerous and 
enjoyed a European reputation. Of Marenzio, writes 
Thomas Oliphant,’ ‘it is impossible to speak but in terms 
of perfect astonishment: let any one imagine the diff- 
culty of writing five or six hundred pieces of music in 
one style, and almost upon one subject (the words being 
taken from Italian sonnets from the time of Petrarch 
downwards), and he may then form an idea of what Luca 
Marenzio has executed ; yet I will almost go so far as to 
say that in this vast number, although of course all can- 
not be equally good, there is scarcely one which does not 
contain many striking passages.’ 

1 Cf. Ambros, Gesch. der Musik Il, 552. 


* Scheile, of. cit., p. 264. 
® Short Account of Madrigals (London 1836, 27 pp.). 
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SVPERIVS. 


“ The firft fett, 


Or Iratian MapriGatis ENGLISHED, 


not to the fenfe of the original] dittie, 
but after the affection of the 
Noate. 


By Thomas Watfon Gentleman. 


There are alfo heere inferted two excellent 
Madrigalls of Master William 
Byrds, compofed after the 
Italian vaine, at the requeft 
of the fayd Thomas 
Watfon. 








“ IMPRINTED AT LONDON By THo- 
mas Efte, the afsigné of William Byrd, 
& are to be fold at the houfe of the sayd T. Este, 
being in Aldersgate ftreet, at the figne 
of the black Horfe. 1590. 


Cum Priuilegio Regia Maiestatis. 


23 
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Luce Marenzio Musicz artis 
peritiffimo Tho. Watfonus. 


EI, quotiés morimur nimia dulcedine rapti, 
Pulfat Apollineam dim tua Mufa chelyn; 
O, igitur dulcis plectrum depone Marenzi, 
Né fit lafa tuis plurima vita fonis. 
Attamén 6 dulcis plectro modulare Marenzi: 
Si morimur, vitam dant tua plectra nouam. 
O liceat nobis, vita sub morte reperta, 
Szepé tuo cantu viuere, faepé mori. 
Mille neces patior, vitas totidemquwe refumo, 
Dim tua multiplici gutture mufa placet : 
Somnio fepteno gyrantes murmure {phzeras: 
Somnio cantantis Numina blanda fali: 
Somnio Thréiceum Cythareedam {axa mouentem : 
Somnio mulcentem carmine monstra Deum: 
Somnio Mufarum concentus protinis omnes: 
Omnia Marenzi, dim canis, unus habes. 
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CLARI{sIMO, & HONORATI{SIMO HEROI, 


Domino Roberto Deurox, Comiti Effexie, Geor- 
giani Ordinis Equiti aurato, multifqwe alijs 


nominibus illuftrifsimo 
S.. P. 


/ Nelyte Mauortis Mufarum dulcis alumne, 
Accipe tuncta Jtalis Anglica verba notis : 
Atque Marenz@os cantus, quos approbet aurts 
Attica, quos Charites, quosque DJANA velit. 
St rudius quid ineft, id noftri culpa laboris : 
Et melior primo forte fecundus erit. 
Attamen Hefperia Philomele fubduere voces 
Non est exigui debile Martis opus. 
Tu dignare, precor, fincere munera mentts, 
Siue fonent placido murmure, /iue graut. 
Candida & atra fuo percurrit lumine Phebus : 
Candida & atra volens accipe, Phabus eris. 
Phabus erts, nifi te facrato culmine Mauors 
Auferat, armipotens vt fera bella geras. 
Ecquts enim vestre nefcit conamina Mufe, 
Metraque ad Aoniam fape canenda lyram ? 
Sed mitto quofcungue tua virtutts honores : 
Maior es eulogijs, carminibu/que mets, 
Aurea concedat falicts tempora vite 
Jupiter, & captis nolit abefse tuts. 


Honoris tui ftudiofiffimus 
Thomas Watfonus. 
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A Table conteining the beginning of euery fong, and of the 
originall Jtalian ditty, with the name of the Au- 
thor annexed. j 
Of 4. 
Hen firft my heed- Non vidi mai. 
leffe eyes. I 
O merry world. Il J lieti amanti. 
Farewell cruel & vnkind. III Veggo dolce mio bene. | 
Zephirus breathing. IIII . Zefiro torna. > Luca Marenzio. 
Faire fhepherds queene. V Madonna /ua merce. 
Eu’ry finging Byrd. VI Vezzofi augelli. 
Alas, what a wretched life Ahi difpietata. 
is this? VII 
= “ag ss aeaatantee dies | William Byrd. 
Of s. 
Though faint and wafted. IX Laffo ch’to ardo. ) — 
Since my heedleffe eyes. X Quando 7 vostri. j c ae 
Whé al alone my bony loue. XI Sola foletta. . Giro. Conuerfo. 
When I beheld the faire Venuta era madonna. ' 
face of Phillis fleeping. XII | 
Alas where is my Loue. XIII Ohime dou’ el mio ben. 
Sweet hart arife. XIII = Sputauan gia. 
But if the country gods. XV Quando’! mio viuo. 
When from my felfe fweet Madonna mia gentil. . Luca Marenzio. 
Cupid firft bereft me. XVI | 
Sweet fingig Amarillis XVII Cantaua. 
Fancy retyre thee. XVIII Partiro dungue. 
How long with vaine com- Quefta di verde. 
plaining. XIX 
All ye that ioy in wailing. XX Morir non puo'l mio core. . Giou. Maria Nanino. 
Of 6. 
O heare me heauenly Talche dunque. 
powrs. XXI 
In chains of hope & fear. XXII Ne fero /degno. | 
When Melibeeus foull. XXIII Di nettare. r Luca Marenzio. 
Now twinkling ftarrs. XXIII Sonar le labra. | 
Vnkind, 6 ftai thi flying. XXV_ Crudel perche. } 
Loue hath proclamed Non rumor di tamburi. Aleffandro Striggio. 
war by trupet foided. XXVI 
The Fates alas. XXVII Questa ordi. Luca Marenzio. P 
This fweet & merry 
month of May. XXVIII t William Byrd. 
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I.’ 
Non vidi mai. 

Wuen firft my heedles eyes beheld wt’ pleafure, 
In Aftrophill both of nature & beauty al ¢he treafure, 
In Aftrophill, whofe worth exceeds al meafure, 

my fawning hart wet hot defier furpryzed, 

wyld me intreat, I might not be difpyzed : 
But geatle Aftrophil wzt% looks unfained, 
Before I {pake, my praier intertained, 


And fmiling faid, unles Stella diffembleth, 
her looke fo pafsionat, my loue refembleth.’ 


I. From MApRIGALI A Ovatrro Vocr pi Lyca MARENZzIO. 
Nouamente con ogni diligenza ristampati. Libro Primo. Venice 
1592. B. M.—Dedication dated Rome, 1585. 


P. 1: Non vidi mai dopo notturna pioggia 
Gir per l’aere fereno ftelle erranti 
E fiammeggiar fra la ruggiad’ e ’] gielo 
Chi non hauefs’i begl’occhi dauanti 
Que la stanca mia vita s’ appoggia 
Qual io gli vidi a l’ombra d’un bel velo 
E si come di lor bellezze il cielo 
Splendea quel di cofi bagnati ancora 
Li veggio sfauillar ond’io fempr’ ardo. 


sy 
I lieti amanti. 


O Merry world when euery louer with his mate, 
might walk from mead to mead & cheerfully relate, 
fowr pleafures & {weet griefs following a wanton [tate : 
Thofe dais knew no fulpect, each one might freely prate, 
And dance, or fing, or play with his confociate. 


1 The text of the “ Superius” part has been followed, collated with all the 
others. 

* Sidney's Astrophel and Stella series had not yet been published (in 1590). 

* Reprinted in Vautor’s Ayres, etc., 1619 (Rimbault. Bibliotheca Madrigal- 
tana, Lond. 1847): and in Oliphant’s A/usa Madrigalesca, London 1837, 


Pp- 59. 
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Then louers ufd like turtles to kiffe full louingly, 
O hunny dais, & cuftomes of antiquitie: 

But the world now is full of fo fond iealosie, 
That we term charity wanton iniquitie. 


Il. From the same, p. 19. 


I Lieti amaati e le fanciulle tenere 
Giuan di prat’ in prato ramentandosi 

Il foco & l’arco del figliol di Venere 
Non era gelofia ma follazzandosi 
Mouean’ i dolci balli a fuon di cetera 
E’n guifa di colombi ogn’ hor baciandosi 
O pura fede o dolce vfanza vetera 

Hor conosco ben io che’! mond’ inftabile 
Tanto peggiora piu quanto piu inuetera. 


ILI. 


Veggo dolce mio bene. 





Farewell cruell & vnkind, 

Alone will I waile me, 

Till breath faile me,’ 

And till my lifethred be vntwinde : 
Then my poore gholt {till weeping, 
Shall thus difturb thee fleeping : 

O Amarillis, 6 Amarillis, } 
why art thou prowder then [weet Phillis, 

In whole faire face are placed 

two louely ftarres, wher-with heauen is difgraced. 





| III. From the same, p. 3. 


Veggo dolce mio bene 

Nel volger de vostr’ occhi vn viuo lume 
Che par che mi confume 

Di fouerchia dolcezza e chieggio aita 
Quasi al fin di mia vita 
Che noa mi fia ’! morire 
Si tosto fin [fin ?] del mio dolce languire. 





* Line 3 is inserted from the Tenor. 


j 
| 
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IIIT. 
Zefiro torna. 


Zephyrus breathing, now calls nymfs fro out their bowres, 
To play & wanton, in roobes of fundry flow’rs : 

Progne chirpeth, & [weet Philomele recordeth : 

And Flora feeing what the [pring affordeth 

Smyleth fo {weetly, that heauen itfelf inflamed, 

Greatly reioyceth, to but heare her named : 

The welkin, water, and earth, all are full of pleafure, 

All creaturs ioy in loue, as Natures treasure. 


IV. From the same, p. 22. Ttis the octave of Petrarch’s sonnet, 
XLII In Morte di Madonna Laura. 


Zefiro torna e’] bel tempo rimena 

E i fior’ e l’herbe fua dolce famiglia 

E garir Progn’e pianger Filomena 

E Primauera candida e vermiglia 
Ridon i prati e’l ciel fi rafferena 

Gioue s’allegra di mirar fua figlia 
L’aria l’acqua e la terra é d’Amor piena 
Ogn’ animal d’amar [i riconfiglia. 


V2 
Madonna fua merce. 


Faire [hepherds Queene, let vs hand in hand inchained, 
dance vp and down ¢/e greene, like frends unfained, 
And merily recount our happie daies, 
While my tender flock clymes vp the mount, & ther [taies : 
And fhepherds all, come & follow me, 

praising Amarillis, 
All but Amintas, whofe onely ioy is Phillis. 


' Cf. the rival translation from Yonge's M/usica Transalpina, 1588 (in Arber’s 
Eng. Garner, III 49). 

* Reprinted, with considerable alterations, in Oliphant’s Musa Madrigaleseca, 
p. 60. 
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V. From the same, p. 13. 


Madonna fua mercé pur vna [era 
Gioiofa & bell’ affai m’apparu’ in fonno 
Et rallegro ’1 mio cor fi com’ il fole 
Suol dopo pioggia difgombrar la terra 
Dicendo a me vien cogli a le mie piagge 
Qualche fioretto 

Qualche fioretto & lafcia gl’antri foschi 


vi 
Vezzo [i augelli. 


Evry finging bird, hat in the wood reioyces, 

come & affift me, with your charming voices: 
Zephirus, come too, & make /e leaues & she fountaines 
Gently to fend a whifpring found vnto ¢4e mountains: | 
And from thence pleafant Echo, f{weetly replying, 

ftay here playing, where my Phillis now is lying, 

And louely Graces with wanton Satyres come & play, 

dancing & finging a hornpype or a rundelay. 





VI. From the same, p. 14: 


Vezzofi augelli in fra le verdi fronde 
Temprano a proua lafciuette note 
Mormora I’aura e fa le foglie e l’onde 
Garir che variamente ella percote 
Quando taccion gl’augelli alto rifponde 
Quando cantan gl’augei piu lieue fcote 
Sia cafo od arte hor accompagn’ ed hora 
Alterna i verfi lor la Mufica ora. 








! Reprinted in Brydges’ Censura Literaria, 1809, vol. IX. 
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VIL. 
Ahi difpietata. 


Alas, what a wretched life is this? 
nay, what a death where the tyrant loue commaundeth, 
My flowring.days are in their pryme declyning : 
All my prowd hope quight faln, & life vntwyning : 
My ioyes each after other, in haft are flying, 
And leaue my hart dying, for her that {kornes my crying: 
O fhe from hence departs, my loue refrayning, 
for whom all hartleffe alas, | dye complayning. 


VII. From the same, p. 15: 


Ahi difpietata morte ahi crudel vita 
L’uno m’ha poft’ in doglia 

Et mie sperawz’ acerbament’ ha {pente 
L’altera mi tien qua gil contra mia voglia 
Et lei che fe n’é gita 

Seguir nox poffo ch’ella'no’l confente 

Ma pur ogn’ hor prefente 

Nel mezzo del mio cor madonna fiede 

Et qual é la mia vita ella fe’l vede. 


VIII.’ 


William Byrd. 
Tuis {weet & merry month of May, 
While nature wantons in her Pryme, 
& Byrds do fing, & Beasts do play, 
for pleasure of the ioyfull time, 
I choofe the firft for holly daie, 
& greet Elyza with a Ryme. 
O Beauteous Queene of fecond Troy, 
Take well in worth a fimple toy. 


' Reprinted in Wilbye’s A/adrigals 1598 (Rimbault, Bid. Mad.) See reprint 
of this work by the Musical Antiquarian Society, London [1841] p. 67. 

* Appears again in Byrd's Psalms, etc. 1611 (Rimbault, 87d. Mad.). Re- 
printed alsoin Oliphant’s Musa Madrigalesca, p. 32. Oliphant cites as indic- 
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LX. 
Laffo ch’io ardo. 


THough faint & wafted, with ouerlong defiring, 
of my belou’d but cruell foe, 

whofe delights are in my woe, 

yet fancie frameth no retyring 

but dyes admyring ; 

O Loue, 6 help at last, let her feele thy dart, 
That fo vnkyndly kills my hart. 


IX. From It Primo Lisro p—E MaprRIGAtt... pI L. MARENZzIO 
... Venice, 1580. 
Iam indebted to the courtesy of the librarian of the K. B. Hof- und 
Staats-Bibliothek, Munich, for the copy herewith presented. 
Lasso ch’ io ardo e’l mio bel sole ardente 
I suoi bei raggi d’oro 
Volge in altr’ oriente 
lui imperla iui indora et io mi moro 
Amor deh torn’ a me torna la chiara 
Bella mia luce e cara. 


X. 
Quando j vostrj. 


Since my heedleffe eies began to be ranging, 

I thrife accurfed alwais haue bin changing : 

firft was I made a Hart, and deadly wounded 

by Phillis, in whom yet all my hope was grounded, 

Then to a dying Swan, my altring {tate was turned, 

for though I fung, yet my fainting hart {till moorned, 
And now toa Salamander changed, with flames furrounded, 
O what a life is this, to liue {till wounded. 

ative of Watson’s authorship of the text the following two lines from Zng- 
land's Helicon, 1600 (occurring in a poem there ascribed to Watson): 


‘““O beauteous queen of second Troy, 
Accept of our unfeigned joy.” 
(See England’s Helicon, ed. A. H. Bullen, London, 1887, p. 63.) 
Reprinted also in Pud.0f Mod. Lang. Asso. of America, X1, 403 (1896) ; and 
in Brydges’ Censura Literaria, 1X. 
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X. From the same, no. 5. 


Quando i uostri begl’ occhi un caro uelo 
Ombrando copre semplicetto e bianco 
D’una gelata fiamma il cor s’alluma 
Madonna, e le medolle un caldo gelo 
Trascorre si ch’ a poco a poco io manco 
E l’alma per diletto si consuma 

Cosi morendo uiuo e con quell’ arme 
Onde uccidete uoi potete aitarme. 


XI.’ 


Sola foletta. 


Wuen all alone my bony loue was playing, 
And I faw Phoebus ftand at a gaze staying, 
| Alas I feard ther wold be fome betraying. 





XI. From Musica Divina D1 XIX Avurori ILLUsTRI... Nuo- 
VAMENTE RACCOLTA DA PIETRO PHALESIO... ANVERSA 
. 1583. fol. 20a: Giro. Conuerfo. 


Sola foletta i me ne vo cantando, 
& ho via il core, piu freddo che g[h]iaccio 
e vo d'amor {pregiand’ ogni fuo laccio. 


XII.’ 


Venuta era madonna. 





Wuen I beheld the face’® of Phyllis fleeping, 
I {hewd my ioy by weeping: 

And kiffing oft her cheeks with rofes f{tained, 
To my felf | thus complained, 


' Reprinted, with alterations, in Rich. Clark’s The First Volume of Poetry, 
Lond. 1824; in Oliphant’s Musa Madrigalesca, p. 61 (with the Italian coun- 
terpart); and in Brydges’ Censura Literaria, 1X. 

* Reprinted in Greave’s Songs, etc. 1604 (Rimbault, Bid. Mad.). 

* In all but the ‘ Medius’ part, the faire face. 
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now feed your felues my feeble eies with gazing, 

while her eies with a clowd of fleepe are kept from 
blazing, 

And thou my hart, whom fhe hath fired, 

difpaire not of thy defired,’ 

As now mine eies are pleafed 

So haply when fhe wakes, thou fhalt be eafed. 


XII. From Marenzio’s MMadrigals, 1580 (Munich copy, as 
above), No 12. 


Venuta era Madonna al mio languire 
Con dolce aspett’ humano 

Allegra e bella in sonno a consolarme 
Et io prendendo ardire 

Di dirle quanti affanni ho speso in uano 
Vidila con pietade a se chiamarme 
Dicendo a che sospire 

A che ti struggi et ardi di lontano 

Non sai tu che quell’ arme 

Che fer la piaga ponno il duol finire. 


XIII 


Ohime dou’ el mio ben. 


ALas, where is my loue, wher is my [weeting, 
That hath stolne awaie my hart, God fend vs meeting, 
That rewing my lament with friendly greeting, 
She may releafe my {mart, and all my weeping, 
But if my fight fhe fly, Till hartlesse I die, 
my greiued gholt, with {hryks & dreadfull crying, 
Alwaies about her flying, fhall murmur out complayning, 
To be reuengd of all her deep difdayning. 

! Tenor, of thy beloved. 


* Reprinted in Bateson’s A/adrigals 1604 (Rimbault, Aid. Mad.)—See 
reprint of Bateson by Musical Antiquarian Society, London 1846, p. 68. 
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XIII. From the same, no. 2: 


Ohime dou’ e’] mio ben dou’ e’] mio core 

Chi m’accende’ il mio core e chi me toglie 
Dunque ha potuto sol desio d’honore 

Darmi fera cagion di tante doglie 

Dunque ha potuto in me piu che’l mio amore 
Ambitiose e troppo lieui voglie 

Ahi sciocco mondo e cieco Ahi cruda sorte 
Che ministro mi fai della mia morte. 





XIII? 
| Spuntauan gia. 


Sweet hart arise, that we may take our pleafure, 
With prety paftimes, louers onely treafure, 
dancing among!t faire Nymphs & louely Graces, 
wher a chalt kilfe is mixt w7tk {weet imbraces, 

O to the woods wend we without delaying, 

wher fweetly finging Byrds on bowes are playing, 
& beafts in wavton order, from euery mouxtaine, 
each after other come to wait on Floraes traine. 


XIV. Fyrom the same, no. 3: 


Spuntavan gia per far il mondo adorno. 
Vaghi fiorett’ e herbette uerdi e belle 

Di color mill ’e’n queste parti e’n quelle 
Rallegrauan la terra e i colli intorno 
Gian l’augelletti all’ apparir del giorno 
D’amor cantando sin soura le stelle 

E correuan le fiere ardite e snelle 

Tra lor scherzando a le campagne intorno. 


' In Alto, Tenor, and Quinto, asconde. 
* Reprinted in Weelkes’ Bad/ets 1598 (Rimbault, Bid, Mad.). 


| 
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XV. 





Quando ’| mio viuo. 


Bvt if the countrie Gods feeke to furround thee, 
fly then my {weet Phillis, truft not their {miling, | 
falfe wanton Satirs do vfe much beguyling, 

Alas if they but ketch thee, the fight will wound thee,’ 
And my poore hart, though now it liue in pleafure, 
will die with onely feare to leefe his treafure. 


XV. From the same, no. 4: 


Quando ’| mio uiuo sol perch’ io non pera 
Godi hor mi disse con un dolce riso 
Amante fido il premio del tuo ardore 

Indi con molti bacci sparse fuore 

Quante gratie e dolcezze ha’l paradiso 

E quant ha odor nei fior la Primauera. 





XVI. 
Madonna mia gentil. 


Wuen from my felfe {weet Cupid firft bereft me, 

In Phillis hands he left me, 

Wher in a Sunne of gladnes, ; 
That fees no clowds of fadnesse, 

Myne eye beholds the beames of Beauties treafure, 

Adoring Loue, for god of pleafure. 


XVI. From the same, no. 14: 


Madonna mia gentil ringratio Amore 
Che tolto m'‘habbia il core 
Dandolo a voi ch’auete 

Non sol belta ma sete ] 
Ornata di uirtu tal che m’auuiso 

Stando in terra godere il paradiso. 


1 Tenor, etc., me. 
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XVII. 


Cantaua. 


Sweet finging Amarillis 
my liftning eare incharmed, 
And my heedlesse eie was deadly harmed 


when I there beheld the wanton looks of Phillis, 
Alas, wherfore haue not heauenly fates prouided, 


By whom all things are guyded, 
That either Phyllis face were not fo brightfom, 
Or Amarillis finging were lesse delightfom. 


XVII. 





From the same, no. 15: 


Cantaua la piu uaga pastorella 

Che mai premesse fiori 

Et scopriua nel uiso almi colori 

Una Ninfa di lei molto piu bella 

Deh perche l’alma fatta ad ambe ancella 
Non hebbe alhor duo cori 

Mentr’era a2’ l'un e al’altra intento e fiso 
Per lassarne una al canto e I’altra al viso. 


XVIII. 
Partiro dunque. 


Fancy retyre thee 
Alas my hart will fire thee, 
And bony loue now frendles, 
depart awaie that lyfe may remaine, 
Releafed of paine, 
Alas, thy hoopes are endleffe, 
yeelding much grief, but no gaine, 
And thou that wert my lewell, 
But alwaies cruell, 
yet because I lou’d thee 
when loue and fancy mou’d mee, 

O Amaryllis farewell, O farewell. 
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XVIII. From the same, no. 17: 


Partiro dunque ohime mi manca il core 
Porgimi aita Amore 

Com’ esser puo ch'io uiua 

Lontan da quel bel sguardo 

Per cui si com’ hor ardo 

Con estremo dolore 

All’ hor via piu sentiua 

Maggior dolcezza quanto piu maggiore 
Era quel uiuo ardore 

Prestami aiuto Amore. 


XIX.’ 
Questo di verde 


How long with vaine complayning, 

how long with dryry teares, & ioyes refrayning, 

Shall we renewe his dying, 

whole happy foull is flying, 

Not in a place of fadnes, 

But of eternall gladnes, 

Sweet Sydney liues in heau’n, 6 therfore let our weeping, 
be turnd to hymns & fongs of plefant greeting. 


Form the same, no. 16: 


Questa di uerde herbette 

E di nouelli fior tessuta hor hora 

Vaga e gentil ghirlanda 

Giovin pastor ti manda 

L’amata e bella flora 

Che con le sue caprette 

Sta in riva al Tebro soggiornando disse 
Ch’ iui hor t’aspetta e ti vo far felice. 


' Reprinted by Mary A. Scott in Pus. of Mod. Lang. Asso. of America, X1 
403 (1896) ; also in Brydges’ Censura Literaria, IX. | 
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XX.’ 


Morir non puo'l mio core. 


AL! yee that ioy in wayling, 

Come feat your felues a rowe, and weepe befide me, 
That while my life is fayling, 

The world may fee, in loue what ill betyd me: 

And after death doe this in my behoue, 

Tell Crefsed Troyilus is dead for loue. 


XX. From Musica Divina pit XIX Avrori ILLUSTRI... 
ANVERSA 1583, fol. 11a (4y Gio. Maria Nanino): 


Morir non puo’l mio core 

e’ ucciderlo vorrei poi che vi piace 
ma trar non fi puo fuori 

del petto voftr’ oue gran tempo giace 
& vcecidendol’ io come defio, 

fo che morefte voi morend’ anch’io. 


XXI. 
Talche dunque. 


© Heare me heauezly powrs all at one calling, 
while you fee my cheefeft pleasure down falling, 
{tay Phillis now departing, & infpyre her, 

That onely my defert & loue may fyre her: 

And thou for whom (alas) I feele fo deep [mart, 
Vnleffe thou wifh my death, come again {weet hart. 


XXII. From MADRIGALI A SEI Voci... pI Luca MARENzI0 
... ANVERSA 1594. This madrigal appears also in IL 
Ovartro Lipro DE MapricAtt a set Voce... pi L. 
MARENZIO, Venice 1587, and 1593. J/¢tis headed Seconda 
parte and immediately follows no. XX// (Ne fero f{degno) 
which is headed Prima parte. 


Reprinted in Este’s Madriga/s 1604 (Rimbault, B74. Mad.). In Oliphant’s 


Musa Madrigalesca p. 62 ; and in Brydges’ Censura Literaria, IX. 


24 
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Talche douunque vo 

Tutte repente Partorissero 

Amor l’onde de ch’io frango 

E fosser le lor cune i pensier miei 

Non arderia piu ch’arde questa mente, 
Con tutto cid tal’ hor mi doglio e piango 
Che no[z| vi posso amar quanto vorrei. 


XXII. 
Ne fero fdegno. 


IN chaynes of hope & feare, finging & crying, 

I clyme & fall: I liue, but euer dying: 

O tyrant Loue, 6 come at once & {lay me, 

That flying hence down, wher Charons boat doth ftay me, 
From cruell Amaryllis to covuay me, 

Whofe prowd afpiring hart doth but delaie me, 

I may dance in Elysium, there refounding 

with ioy, the paynes of Loue, & the deep wounding. 


XXII. From the same: 


Ne fero sdegno mai Donna mi mosse 
Ancor da voi né lontananza alcuna 

Né moura mai mandami pur fortuna 
Per l’onde azzurre errando e pur le rosse 
Se quante spume fan l’acque percosse 
Dai remi nostri al sol & a la luna 

Tante nascesser veneri e ciascuna 

ravida fosse. 


di lor d'un novo Amor g 


XXIII. 


Di Nettare. 


Wuen Melibceus foul flying hexce departed 
Aftrophill, whom not long before’ death darted, 


1 Sidney died Oct. 17, 1586; Walsingham Apr. 6, 1590. 
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Ryfing vp from the ftarre with him late graced, 

Down along the heauens he {wiftly traced, 

Where meeting with his {weet frend, they both imbraced, 
And both together ioyfully were placed: 

O thrife happy payre of frends, O Arcadies treafure, 
Whole vertues drew them vp to heauenly pleafure. 


XXIII. Fvom the same: 


Di nettare amoroso ebro la mente 
Ratto fui ne sO com’ in chiusa chiostra 
Vidi con l’arme ond’egli é si possente 
Vidi ch’in dolce’ arringo alteramente 
Fer pria di lor belta leggiadria mostra 
Poi oue s’nostra 

La bocca si ferir di baccio ardente. 


XXII. 
Sonar le labra. The fecond part. 


Now twinkling ftarres do fmile, & dance, & play them, 
Their lights increafed & heauens all new array them, 

To honor Meliboeus, that did obay them. 

Tityrus leaue lamevting, & to bewayle him, 

That is plac’t in heauen, wher ioy fhall neuer faile him: 
And death go pack thee, for nothing now can quaile him. 


XXIV. From the same 


Sonar le labra e vi restaro i segni 

di colpi impresi amor deh perche a voto 
Tant’ arme e tai percosse vsar da scherzo 
Prouinsi in vera pugna e non si sdegni 
Scontro d'amante amor me tuo deuoto 
Opponi all’ una o fra le due fa terzo. 


or Scontro d'amante o fra le due fa terzo 
Opponi all’ una amor me tuo devoto 
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XXV.' 
Crudel perche. 


Vwnkind 6 {tay thy flying, 

And if I needs muft die, pitty me dying: 

But inthee, but in thee my hart is lying, 

And no death can affaill mee, 

Alas, alas, till life do fayl thee. 

O therfore if the fates bid thee be fleting, 

{tay for me, whofe poore hart thou haft in keeping. 


XXV. From the same: 


Crudel perche mi fuggi 

S’hai de la morte mia tanto desio 
Tu sai pur il cor mio 

Crudel farmi morire 

Ah’ non si puo morir senza dolore 
E doler non si puo chi non ha core 


XXVI. 
Non rumor di tamburi. 


Loue hath proclamed warre by Trumpet founded, 
And made a vow ¢hat beauty fhalbe wounded, 
Diana, fee thy Nymfs be {troxgly garded, 

for his {troke will amaze them, if not well warded, 
And Amarillis hyde thy beauties treafure, 

Left in thy looke loue take too great a pleafure : 

if he affalt thee, being thus enraged, 

his wrath in thee alas mult be affuaged. 


' An English adaptation of this madrigal, together with the music, 
‘altered from Watson's “First Sett of /talian Madrigals Englished”’ by 
W. Barclay Squire, has been published by Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 
London n. d. (1889). Reprinted in Wilbye’s Madrigals, 1598. See reprint 
by Musical Antiquarian Society, London [1841] p. 71. 





























—— 
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XXVI. From Musica Divina pi XIX avrTori ILLUsSTRI . 
ANVERSA 1583, fol. 336 (Alessandro Striggio) : 


Non rumor di tamburi o fon di trombe 
Furoa principio a l’amorojo affalto 
Ma baci ch’ imitauaz le colombe 
Dauam fegn’ hor di gire hor di far alto 
Viam’ altr’ arme che faett’ o frombe 
Io fenza fcala in fui la rocca falto 

E lo fterdardo piantoui di botto 

E la nemica mia mi caccio fotto. 


XXVIII. 
Questa ord). 


THe fates alas, too cruell, 

The fates haue flaine before his day Dianaes cheefeft iewell, 
but worthie Melibceus euen in a moment, 

with Astrophill was’ plac’t aboue the firmament, 

6 they liue both in pleafure, 

where ioys exced all meafure. 


XXVII. From Marenzio’s MADRIGALI A SEI Voci... ANVERSA 
1594: 


Questa ordi il laccio 

Questa si bella man fra fiori e l’herb’ il tese 
E questa il cor mi prese e fu si presta 

A trarlo in mezzo a mille fiame accese 

Hor che l’ho qui ristretta 

Vendetta Amor vendetta. 


No. XXVIII (by William Byrd) presents the same 
words as no. VIII, although set to a different air. 


' Reprinted in Oliphant’s Musa Madrigalesca p. 62. 
* Tenor, is. 
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In tracing the influence of Italian madrigals on Eliza- 
bethan a special interest attaches to a copy of Marenzio’s 
Madrigals, 1594,’ now in the British Museum, in which a 
contemporary hand has interlined between the Italian 
words and the music English translations or originals for 
several of the songs. One or two from Watson’s Madri- 
gals are thus interlined. As a sort of appendix to this 
reprint of Watson’s /talian Madrigals, the others are 
given below. I am not aware that any have yet been 
printed, except those which are listed in Rimbault’s index 
of original editions of Elizabethan madrigals, as noted 
below. Several of the numbers offer very interesting 
examples of interlinear translation. The very process is 
here exposed. 


1. [fol. 8b.] 


Shall I live so farre distant 
Viurd dunque _ lontano 
from the[e|, my deare, my only good and sweetest pleasure, 


Da te mio charo sol mio dolce bene 
to feele payns without measure 
Viuendo = sempr’ in pene 


Ah suffer not ech houre t’increase my sighinge 

Ah_ non fia fer ch’ogn’hor m’andica __ il duolo 
See now my soule is flyinge 

Eccoti lalma a volo 

And yf throu greife of force it must consume 
AcciO se perdolordee venir meno 

Yet let it pining dye within thy milkwhite bosome. 
Lavguisca e moraalmeznel tuo bel seno 
—This is no. 20 in the Musica Transalpina of 1597. 


' Di LvcA MARENZIO, mvsico eccellentissimo, Madrigali a sei Voci ... In 
Anversa... 1594. B. M. copy, press-mark B. 270. a. 
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2. As lives ¢#e Salamander in flames consuminge, 
Qual vive Salamandra in fiamm’ ardente 

and is therewith refreshed 
Ene gioifce poi 
By you my heart distressed 
Cose il miocore in voi 
from bright sonne you all chearfull light refuminge, 
Che _la fua fiamma fete affai lucente 
so burninge liueth so, so liues no kind of greife enduringe 
Ardendo ha vita e  duol’alcun’ non _fente. 
O my thrice happy fortune 


O che felice forte 
With fire encompast whom death doth not importune 
Viuer in fiamma, enon hauer' la_ morte. 


—Not in Rimbault’s index. 


3. [fol. 16b. | 


QO ye Mufes of mufick {weet godeffes 
Gia le Mufe é le gratie in bella fchiera 
| rep. | . , ‘ : 
Cantand’al fuon de liquidi criftalli 
O Saters {kipping meryly merely affecting 
Fan dolcemente__rifonar le valli 
O yee nymphs of Hymen sports ¢he furtherers 
E garregiand’ i pargoletti Amori 
Come ye to celebrate this festivall 
Chiaman Ninfe e Paftori 
| rep. | ; ° . . 
A nouelle dolcezze a nuoui balli 
our marriage day wzth well tuned notes & paces equall 
Fiammeggia | ciel di piu pregiati ardori 


Che '| tutt’ adorna il tutt’ in form’e accede 

and other sports such festivalls attending duly 

L’honor ch’in Flauia e ch’in Virgineo  fplende. 

—Not in Rimbault’s index. Obviously suggested, rather 
than a translation. 
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4. [fol. 22a.| 


So saith my faire & beutifull Lycoris 

Dice la mia beliffima Licori 

When now & then she talketh 

Quando tal hor fauello 

with me of love, Love is a spirite that walketh 
Seco d’Amorch’ Amoré vn fpiritello 
that fores and flyeth and none alive can hould him 
Che vagae volae nonfipud_ tenere 

nor touch him nor behould him. 

Né toccar né vedere 

Yet whez her eyes she turneth 

E pur fe gl’occhi giro 

I fpie wher he foiurneth 

Nei fuoi begl’ occhi il miro 

in her eyes ther he flyes 

Ma ___no'l poffo toccar 

But none can touch’ him 

Ma _ no’'l poffo toccar 

till on her lipps he couch him 

che fol fi tocca In quella bella bocca 

—In Musica Transalpina, 1597. 





At folio 23b begins Watson’s 


In chayns of hope & feare 
Ne fero sdegno mai 


i.e. no. XXII, as above; and at folio 24a, Watson's 
4 


O heare me heavenly powres 
Talche douunque_ vo’ 


i.e. no. XXI, as above. 


1 Aliter, in repetends, catch, and fetch. 
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5. [fol. 29a} 
I will go dye for pure love 
lo morird d’Amore 
except rage and difdayne come to recure love 
S'al mio fcampo non vien fdegno e furore 
fince in reward of all my faithfull ferving 
Poi che Madonn’ alla mia vera fede 
my ladye gives difgrace for well deferving, 
Solo de finito Amor vuol dar mercede 
and in my flames sans measure 
E per che del mio foco 
takes her difport & pleafure 
Prende folazzo e gioco 
Vnleffe fome frost affwage this heat & cure love 
Se qualche gel nox tempra tant  ardore 
I will goe dye for pure love. 
lo morirO d’Amore 
—In Musica Transalpina, 1588. 


At folio 33b begins Watson’s 
When Melibeus soule flying hence 
Di nettare amoroso 


i.e. no. XXIII, as above; at folio 34a begins Watson's 
now twinkling starrs do smile 
Sonar le labra e vi restaro 


i.e.no. XX1V,as above; and at folio 36a begins Watson's 
Unkinde O stay 
Crudel perche 


i. e. no. XXV, as above. 


6 {fol. 37b] 
Ah ah in forrow drouxde I waft my wearie dayes 
Deh rinforzate il voftro largo pianto 
| found myfelf bewrapt with clog of heavie cares, 
Occhi non occhi gia ma doi torrenti 
my fickle state doth decay 
s’ella gioifce tanto 
I lead a life that feems to me molt rare, 
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Del voftro lagrimar del mio dolore 
my joys are all now past 

E tu infiammato core 

and pastims all’ are gone 

Ch’el foco d’amor fenti 

I feele my strength fal to decay 
Scopri l’ardente fiamma 


and I myfelfe to be forlorne. Careful life adew. 


Che ti confum & arde a dramma a dramma. 
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—Not in Rimbault’sindex. Apparently merely suggested 


by the Italian text. 


7. [fol. 38b] 


Now must I part my darlinge 
Parto da voi mio fole 

of life & foule difeafed 

Senz’ alma & fenza core 
and love therwith is pleased 
E cid consent’ Amore 

Oh what a death is parting 
Ahi che partend’ io moro 

but yf the fates ordayne it, 
Ma fe’l ciel cofi vuole 

who can refrayne [it| 

Che’ pofs’’ io far 

Oh what greife is now lackinge 
oh che graue martire 

yet mult | needs be packing 
Pur miconuien partire 
farewell {weet hart vnfayned 
A dio mio bel teforo 

I dye to part constrayned. 
Ahime ch’io parto e moro. 
—In Musica Transalpina, 1588. 


' Alto, my pastimes eke. 
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8 [fol. 44a] 
Lo here the state of humane life 
Ecco che’l ciel 4 noi chiari & fereno 
& ‘he change of worldly thizgs 
Torn’ a moftrarfi 
Ecco la bella Clori 
Ch’ orna la terra de piu vaghi fiori 
A l’amato Fauonio aprevd’ il fole [sono: A/fo| 
they do deferve ere they defire. 
Ecco le liete piaggie e’l prato ameno 
Che Mirra e Croco e i pargoletti Amori 
Spiran’ intorno scherzando van 
and yet do want when they require 
per questo bel terreno 


SECONDA PARTE. 


Ecco che mill’ augei coz dolci accenti 
Cantando a proua in cima a queste riue 
they do deferve ere they defire 
Rifentir fanle valli i fiumi ei fonti 
Poi che co’ raggi piu che mai lucenti 
Febo Ciprigna & altre vaghi diue 


And yet they gaine while others starve, more is ¢Ae pittie. 


Tornano a far foggiorno in questi monti. 


—Not in Rimbault’s index. Apparently the English text 
is incomplete and has little if any relation to the 


Italian. 


At folio 51a begins Watson’s 
The fates alas too cruell 
Questa ordi il laccio 


i.e. no. XXVIII, as above. 
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9 [fol. 51b] 


Leggiadre Ninfe e Paftorelli amanti 

Che con lieti fembianti 

In queste ombrofa valle all’ onde chiare 

Di viuo font’ hoggi vi traffe Amore 

Per te(fer ghirlandette & coronare 

La mia Ninfa gentile 

Come along all ye gentle Nymphs & Sylvans 
Mentre’ vezzofi Satiri e Siluani 

eke fo nymbly {kipping 

Nei lor’ habiti ftrani 

Daunce over ¢he lawne 

Danzan con mod’ humile 

O come ye and sing ye emong /¢/e rofes sweetly 
Voi cantate f{pargevd’ e rofe e fori 
may you live long faire Oriana. 

Vuia viua viua viua la bella Dori. 

—Not in Rimbault’s index. 


10. [fol. 52) 

Dainty white pearle and you frefh smiling rofes 
Candide perle e voi labbra_ridenti 
The nectar sweete diftillinge 

Che Nettare f{pargete 

Oh why are you unwilling 

Deh perche non volete 

of my fighs inly fyringe 

Quefti fofpiri ardenti 

Oh yet my foule her felfe in them difcloses 
Ahichetra’ loro épur l'anima_= mia 
Some releife thence defiringe 

Che baciar vi defia 


—In Musica Transalpina, 1597: repeated in Este’s 7hird 


Book, etc. 1610. 


FREDERIC IVES CARPENTER. 


University of CHIcaco. 
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ON SOME OLD ENGLISH GHOST-WORDS. 


| N a paper which I read before the Philological Society 

in London on May 4th, 1894, | pointed out that the 
O.E. forms /oste ‘ frog, toad’ (Grein, Hall) and ¢axe ‘ toad’ 
(Leo, Hall, Sweet, Bosworth-Toller) were incorrect, that 
there really is only one word, not two, and that the cor- 
rect form is ¢osca, toxa' (or possibly fem. -sce). Grein cites 
two instances /ostan (acc. sg.) Psalm 77°, and foscean 
(acc. pl.) Ps. 104”, and decides for s¢, being apparently 
led thereto by its supposed relationship to Danish ¢udse. 
Apart from the fact that the e in foscean, regular after sc, 
would be inexplicable after st, we have independent evi- 
dence that sc is right. In the Durham Ritual, p. 125, rana 
is rendered by /osca, but still stronger evidence is afforded 
by a gloss in my forthcoming volume of O.E. glosses, I, 
1855 rubete-toxan, where the x can stand by metathesis for 


sc, but not for s¢. This gl. is taken from an Oxford Ald- 


helm MS. and the same gl. was printed from a Brussels 
MS. by Bouterwek in the Zettschrift fiir deutsches Alter- 
thum LX, 450,’ where it appears as rudbete-taxan. This is 
the source of the ¢axe of the dictionaries. As a matter of 
fact the Brussels MS. reads ¢éxan,’ i. e. another scribe has 
added o over the line, thus altering ¢axan to toxan, and 
this, together with the reading of the Oxford MS., shows 
that the word here meant is /oxan. 

In most of the O.E. dictionaries from Somner and Lye 
down to Sweet we find a word /ornefa, which the most 
recent lexicographers render by ‘ great-grandson.’ From 
Lye and Hall we learn its source, it is a gloss in the Cot- 


| Meanwhile both Sweet, in his O £. Dict., and Bosworth-Toller have 
given the correct fosca, but they both retain the incorrect fae. 
* In the following notes the glosses printed by Bouterwek are referred to 
as Apt. 
Cp. Hausknecht’s collation, Anglia VI, 100. 
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tonian MS. Cleopatra A. 3 and may be found printed in 
Wright-Wiilker 465‘ Pronepotum-fornefena. This Cleopatra 
glossary is to a very great extent derived from Aldhelm’s 
De laudibus virginitatis, and if we refer to the passage from 
which this particular gloss is taken' (ed. Giles, p. 23°"), we 
find it reads, Sed guid in veteribus virts, guibus prisce legts 
licentia nuptiales thalamorum copulas pro nepotum prosapia et 
posterorum progente propaganda clementer indulsit, etc. Thus 
it becomes evident that Wiilker ought to have printed 
pro nepotum=for nefena, the for, like the fro, being a pre- 
position, not a prefix. Hence /ornefa must be struck out 
of the dictionaries. Just as little justification is there for 
the supposed feminine fornefe ‘a nephew’s daughter, pro- 
neptis,’ which figures in Bosworth-Toller with the refer- 
ences, ‘Som.,Ben.,Lye.’ The editors of B.T. have how- 
ever incorrectly reproduced their authorities: Som., 
Ben., Lyeall have ‘ fornefa, -nefe * Pronepos,”’ and Lye, in 
addition, gives his source, viz. Cott. 150,’ so that there is 
no MS. authority whatever for the supposed fem. fornefe. 

Indeed one of the most fruitful sources of ghost-words 
is to be found in the O.E. glosses, and one point that has 
especially led lexicographers astray is the habit of O.E. 
glossators of only writing out a portion of the gloss, some- 
times the first few letters, sometimes the last, just sufficient 
to indicate to their O.E. reader what they meant. This 
is very common in the At. gll.°. An instance of error 


1 That the gl. is really taken from this very passage in Aldhelm (p. 23'") 
and not from p. 72', where the compound fromepotum is actually found, is 
fully proved by the neighbouring glosses, which occur in the text of Ald- 
helm in the very same order as in the Cleopatra Glossary. To make this 
clear I give the Latin lemmata from Wright-Wiilker 465! to 465'', adding in 
each case the reference to the passage in Aldhelm (ed. Giles) from which it 
is taken. W.W. 465! portendentes occurs Giles 22"; pudberes G. 22°"; pul- 
mentum G. 224; pro nepotum G. 23''; penitudinis G. 24'"; paranymphus G. 
24'*; propalat G. 27"; pastinantem G. 27'*; precipuum G. 284; pubescens G. 
28”; pausantis G. 29". 

? Lye’s Cott. 50 means the same gl. as that printed in W. W. 465". 

It is common too in the Kentish GIl. edited by Zupitza, Zeitschrift /-. 
deutsches Altertum XXI, 18 (and by Wright-Wiilker, 55) and in the Rule of 
St. Benet, ed. H. Logeman (cp. p. x]), etc. 
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arising in this way | pointed out in the Academy May 12, 
1894, p. 399, viz. /é@c ‘medicine,’ which is given by Leo, 
Bosworth-Toller, Hall, and Sweet. The source of this is 
to be found in the following gll.: Hpt. 415 dac= medicine ; 
507 lac=medicamine; 527 lac=medicamenti. \f however 
we compare with these Hpt. 478 cataplasma=T(acnunge, it 
becomes clear that in all the other cases the glossator 
meant dacnunge, but only thought it necessary to write the 
first three letters. Another instance is red ‘ ferocitas’ Hpt. 
476, which Leo, p. 407”, registers as an independent word, 
We must of course read rednys, which occurs, fully writ- 
ten out, Hpt. 448 and 450. The dictionaries (Hall, Sweet) 
© give a gedof n. ‘fury, madness,’ based presumably on Hpt. 
416 deliramenta = gedofu, but if we compare Hpt. 444 
deliramenta=dofunga, which same gl. is repeated Hpt. 504 
and also occurs W.W. 390", also Hpt. 471 machinamenta= 
dofunga, it is obvious that Hpt. 416 must also be read 
gedofunga, as indeed Bouterwek read it, and that a neuter 
gedof is non-existent. Hpt. 513 there occurs the gl. /av- 
tomie=tenys, which Bouterwek not understanding makes 
into | s|¢enys|se| and which, in its turn, is the authority for 
Hall’s curious stevess ‘a prison.’ And yet the matter is 
quite simple: fezys (=Zenes) is the end of the gloss and the 
scribe meant cweartenes (=-ernes), as is clear from a gloss 
which occurs on the very same page, Hpt. 513, /automie= 
- cweartenes. 

In the following instances the ghost-word is the result 
of a mere misreading of the MS. Thus in Leo 428” we 
find a we/ic ‘wellenschlagend,’ etc., with a reference to 
Hpt. 452, and Hall, p. 344, has the same word and refer- 
ence, and translates ‘surging.’ On looking at Hpt. 452 
we find zz fundo maris=on deopum ode in welicum grunde 
swwe, for the 7x welicum of which the Oxford MS.’ has the 
undoubtedly correct reading xiwelicum (from ntwel, neo- 
wol). Hall, p. 241, has orwelig ‘ pure, chaste’ taken from 
Assmann's Avgelstchsische Homilien, p. 134°° heo were 
orwelees megNhades, but this is an obvious misreading for 


'Cp. my O.E. Glosses I, 1942. 
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onwelges (from onwealg). The supposed ced ‘a boat,’ which 
Sweet rightly rejects, but which is to be found in 
Ettmiiller, Leo, Bosworth-Toller, Hall, and, as ced, even 
in the new edition of Paul’s Grundriss |, 335, is a misread- 
ing for ceol presumably due to the o and / having been 
written too close together.’ 

ARTHUR S. NAPIER. 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY, 
Oxrorp, ENGLAND. 


1 The Oxford MS. (cp. my O.E. GIl. I, 28) certainly has ceo/, though at 
first sight it might be taken for ced (with upright Latin d), the o and 7 being 
very close together, but on looking carefully one sees that ceo/ is undoubtedly 
meant. Moreover, if the scribe had intended to write ced, he would have 
used the sloping English o. 





4 
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THE LETTERS OF EDWARD GIBBON. 


HEN a new edition of Gibbon’s Letters was printed 

in 1896 it was heralded as a great advance upon 
the edition of Lord Sheffield, the first editor of Gibbon’s 
Miscellaneous Works. The Introduction by the present 
Earl of Sheffield and the preface by the editor, R. E. 
Prothero, seem to carry the idea that all letters available, 
especially all in the possession of the Shefheld family, 
have been given to the world. The former says, 


‘The Letters of the historian, the bulk of which were 
addressed to Lord Shefheld and his family, were pub- 
lished in part by my grandfather in one or other of the 
editions of Zhe Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon. 
But in this collection many letters were omitted, and 
most of them were printed with some omissions and 
variations. These omissions have now been restored; 
and the Letters, like the other papers of our author, are 
now for the first time given to the world in the form in 
which they were composed.’ 


In addition to this Mr. Prothero says, 


“ ‘By far the greater number of the letters now appear 
for the first time; but portions of the correspondence, 
marked in this edition with asterisks, were printed by 
Lord Sheffield shortly after Gibbon’s death. These pub- 
lished portions were treated by the editor with great tact 
and more freedom... . In this edition the letters are 
printed as they were written.’ 


Most reviews that I have seen also give credit to the 
new publication, not only for the large number of new 
letters, but also by implication for the only complete edi- 
tion of the correspondence. It wasa great surprise there- 
fore to find, on making a careful examination of the work, 
that our debt to the new editor is by no means so great as we 


5 
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wish it were. A comparison of the letters in the first and 
second editions of the Miscellaneous Works (1796, 1814)" with 
the new Lefters shows the omission of a considerable num- 
ber by no means lacking in value. Besides, there has evi- 
dently been no attempt to gather the Gibbon letters from 
various scattered, but easily accessible, sources. The 
importance of these is such that I propose to give lists 
of those found (1) in the Miscellaneous Works, and (2) in 
other places, so far as they have come to my notice in a 
study of Gibbon. The numbers at the beginning of the 
first list are those in MWtsce/laneous Works, second edition 
1814; those at the end of each reference, the volume and 
page of the same edition. The description of the letters 
is also that of the first editor, but some remarks are added 
in parentheses. The first list, containing thirty-six letters 
written by Gibbon, is as follows: 


6. To M. Gesner, on Horace and Catullus (no date, but no doubt 1757); 
I, 502. 
8. To M. Gesner, same subject continued (no date); I, 515. 

g. To... onthe government of Berne. (Really a treatise on the sub- 
ject, written as if by a traveler in Switzerland ; no date but probab.y about 
the time of Gibbon’s first leaving Lausanne, 1758); II, 1-32. 

10. To Mrs. Porten (dated Lausanne, 1756) ; II, 33. 

16. To his father, on his Paris visit, dated Paris, Feb. 24, 1763; II, 54. 

20. To G. L. Scott, Esq., proposing the establishment of a Journal of 
English Literature by Scott, Deyverdun and himself. Dated Buriton, Oct. 
19, 1767; II, 68. 

34. To Mr. Holroyd, on Junius’s letters. Dated Boodle’s, Dec. 1772; 
II, 97. 

42. To the same, mainly on personal affairs. Dated 1774; II, 116. 

92. To Dr. Watson, thanking him for his Remarks on Mr. Gibbon’s 
History, and desiring his acquaintance. Dated Bentinck St., Nov. 2, 1776; 
II, 180. 

97. To Madame Necker, thanking her for her invitation to Paris and 
recommending M. de Texier to M. Necker. Dated London, Nov. 26, 1776; 
II, 186. 

110. To Mr. Holroyd, on his History. Dated Paris, July 14, 1777; I, 
201. 


' Curiously enough, the dates of these editions are wrongly given the 
only time they are referred to in the Introductions of both the Zefters and 
the Autobiographies. The mistake is perhaps due to copying one of the 
usually accurate Lowndes. 
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111. To Dr. Robertson, on the latter’s History of America. Dated Paris, 
1777 (about June or July); II, 201. 

122. To Dr. Chelsum, on returning the latter’s attack on the Decline and 
Fall. Dated Bentinck St., Feb. 20, 1778 ; II, 217. 

134. To Mr. Holroyd, on political affairs. Dated May 7, 1779; II, 230. 

161. To Dr. Priestley, on receiving the History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity. Dated Jan. 23, 1783; II, 265. (This and the two following 
letters were printed by Priestley in a volume of sermons, published soon 
after Gibbon’s death.) 

163. To the same, declining further correspondence with him. Dated 
Bentinck St., Feb. 6, 1783; II, 269. 

165. To the same, forbidding the publication of his letters. Dated Feb. 
23, 1783; II, 271. 

167. To Lord Thurlow, offering himself for the diplomatic service ; II, 
272. (No date, but clearly relating to the negotiations for peace with 
America in 1783.) 

176. To Deyverdun, on the projected retirement to Lausanne. Dated 
Sheffield Place, July 31, 1783; II, 307. 

181. To Lord [Loughborough ?], offering to accept employment at the 
court of France. (No date, but probably about August, 1783); II, 317. 

184. To Deyverdun, postponing his journey to Lausanne until he shall 
hear again from the latter. Dated London, Sept. 9, 1783; II, 320. 

195. To Mrs. Porten, on his life at Lausanne. Dated Dec. 27, 1783; II, 
340. (In a note to a letter from Gibbon to his step-mother, bearing the 
same date, Prothero mentions the above as being similar in expressions, 
and implies that perhaps Lord Sheffield had altered the names and sen- 
tences ; see Letters II, 87.) 

202. To Madame de Severy. Dated Lausanne, Oct. 19, 1784; II, 364. 
208. To Sir Stanier Porten, on his aunt Catherine Porten’s death. Dated 
-ausanne, May 12, 1786; II, 392. 

214. To Madame de Severy, inviting her son to accompany him to Eng- 
land. Dated Lausanne, Sept. 1, 1787; II, 404. 

215. To M. de Severy, announcing arrival of M. Wilhelm de Severy in 
England. Dated Sheffield Place, Nov. 4, 1787; II, 409. 

218. To Madame de Severy. Dated Sheffield Place, Jan. 17, 1788; II, 413. 

224. To M. de Severy, on his departure for Lausanne. Dated Sheffield 
Place, June 30, 1788; II, 422. 

227. To S. E. M. L’Avoyer de Sinner, with thanks for the restoration of 
some wine which had been seized. (Nodate, but answered by Sinner, Sept. 
28, 1788). II, 427. 

230. To Lady Porten, on Sir Stanier’s death. Dated Lausanne, June 27, 
1789; II. 429. 

[Unnumbered.] To the Honorable Miss Holroyd, on affairs in Switzer- 
land. Dated Lausanne, Nov. 9g, 1791; I, 333. 

253. To Lady Elizabeth Foster, on his intended visit to England and 
various other affairs. Dated Lausanne, Nov. 8, 1792; II, 471. 


oo 
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{[Unnumbered.] To the Honorable Miss Holroyd, requesting an account 
of the death of the Archbishop of Arles. Dated Lausanne, Nov. I0, 1792; 


I, 369. 
256. To Lady Elizabeth Foster, on French affairs, etc. Dated Lausanne, 


April 4, 1793; I, 486. 

261. To Mr. John Pinkerton, on publishing the ancient English Historians. 
Dated Sheffield Place, July 25, 1793 ; II, 492. 

262. To Lord Auckland. Dated St. James St., Nov. 26, 1793; II, 495. 


The second list contains letters by Gibbon published in 
Le Salon de Madame Necker’ by M. d’Haussonville, and a few 
from The Gentlemen’s Magazine, from Notes and Queries, 
and from Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors. Seven 
letters to Lord Eliot, Gibbon’s kinsman, which relate to 
his parliamentary life, are said to exist at Port Eliot. 
Cornwall ; see report of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 


ston l, 41. 


From Le Salon de Madame Necker: 


To Mdlle. Curchod ; fall of 1757. I, 37. 

To Mdlle. Curchod ; two letters, Nov. 1757. I, 37, 41. 
To Mdlle. Curchod ; Feb. 9, 1758. I. 47. 

To Mdlle. Curchod ; Aug. 24, 1762. I, 
To Mdlle. Curchod ; June 23, 1763. I, 6 
To Mme. Necker ; about March, 1781. I, 71. 

To Mme. Necker; extract only, June 1781. 1, 144. 


Not only are some of these incomplete, but others are 
mentioned as existing in the Neckers’ baronial mansion at 
Coppet, of which copies could no doubt be obtained. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine: 


To Cave, printer of the Gentleman’s Magazine, about Gibbon’s family ; 
Feb. 24, 1792. G. M. LXIV, 5. 

To J. Nichols about family ; Jan. 16, 1793. G. M. LXVI, 450. 

To John Pinkerton about historical series ; July 25,1793. G. M. LXVIII, 
gI4. 

To Samuel Egerton Brydges about family; Aug. 7, 1793. G. M. LXVII, 
g16; also in Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges \, 225. 


’ 


! This is a republication of essays which appeared first in Revue de Deux 

° 50 : . & 
Mondes during 1880 and 1881. An English translation was made by H. M. 
Trollope in 1882, and the references are to volume and page of his edition. 
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From Notes and Queries: 


To neighbor at Buriton, apologizing for unwittingly trespassing on his 
property ; Nov. 16,1758. First Series IX, 511. 

To Francis Hugonin, on affairs of the estate, except for a reference or two 
to politics; June 6, 1782. Second Series III, 145; also in Hampshire 
Repository. 

To Becket, bookseller, about books and the Mémoires Littéraires. Second 
Series III, 365. 


From Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors : 


To Lord Loughborough, congratulating him on being made Chancellor; 
Feb. 23, 1793. Permission to print this letter in A/iscellaneous Works was 
refused Lord Sheffield by Loughborough. 


In referring to these omitted letters | can not refrain 
from mentioning that Gibbon seems to have been a fre- 
quent correspondent of Horace Walpole. Whether it is 
possible to recover any such letters I do not know, but 
they would probably be of special value as giving, to a 
greater extent than any others, Gibbon’s estimates of 
books and literary men. 

In a collection of letters the main interest is naturally 
in those written by the man himself, rather than in those 
addressed to him. Yet sometimes the latter are impor- 
tant, as either supplying connecting links or giving esti- 
mates of the man and his work by those whose opinions 
are of special value. For the latter reason, no doubt, 
Lord Shefheld printed in the Miscellaneous Works many 
letters written to Gibbon by eminent men. The new 
editor of the Ze/ters has omitted almost all of these, but 
has added in their place some from Lord Sheffield, all ot 
which had been omitted by the latter with becoming 
modesty. As most of Lord Sheffield’s letters relate 
mainly to business affairs, it is little to say that they are 
but slight compensation for those from such men as 
Crevier, Gesner, Dr. Hurd, Garrick, Walpole, Hume, 
Robertson, and others. So important are many of these 
that a list of those accessible are here given. The num- 
bers at the beginning, or in parentheses, are those of Lord 
Sheffield’s second edition (1814). Letters 1 to 7 are in vol. 
I, all others in vol. IT. 
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From Zhe Miscellaneous Works: 


I. 
2, 3. 
5. 


4, 
I 


13. From Mr. Mallet; 1761. 


From M. Crevier; Paris, Aug. 7, 1756. 
From M. Allemand ; Bex, ’ 
From Professor Breitinger ; Zurich, Oct. 22, 1756, 
. From M, Gesner ; Gittingen, Feb. 12, 1758. 

11. From Dr. Waldegrave ; Washington near Storrington, Dec. 7, 1758. 


Sept. 14, Oct. 12, 1756 
756 


Mar. 
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14. From Mr. George L. Scott; London, May 7, 1762. (65) Dec. 29, 1776. 
31. From Dr. Hurd, in answer to Gibbon’s on the book of Daniel ; Thur- 


caston, Aug. 29, 1772. 


37. From Mr. Whitaker; Manchester, July 20, 1773. 
Mar. 26, (70) Apr. 21, (71) May II, 1776. 
63. From W. Strahan, the publisher, regarding the History ; London, Oct. 


8, 1775. 


72. From Joseph Warton ; Winchester, Mar. 11, 1776. 
73. From David Garrick ; London, Mar. g, 1776. 
74-77. From Horace Walpole; no dates. 


86. From Mme. Necker; Paris, July 29, (g1) Jan. 23,17 
1777. (148) Apr. 21, 1781. (236-251) Coppet and Geneva, 1791-1793. 


/ 


(68) Feb. 24, (69) 


79. From Adam Ferguson; Edinburgh, Mar. 19, (81) Apr. 158, 


I 


—9/ 
id 


76. (100) Jan. 23, 


93. From Dr. Watson ; Cambridge, Nov. 4, 1776. (131) Jan. 14, 1779 

96. From M. Suard ; Paris, Sept. 25, 1776. 

98. From M. de Septchenes ; Paris, Dec. 28, 1776. 

109. From Dr. Robertson; Edinburgh, June 5, 1777. (112) no dat 
(133) Mar. 10, 1779.. (149) May 11, (153) Nov. 6, 1781. (219) Feb. 27, (225 


é 
July 30, 1788. (232) Aug. 25, 1791. 


115. From M. de Buffon; Paris, Oct. 25, 1777. 


It 


- 
/ 
a 

x 


. From Mme. du Deffand ; Paris, Nov. 12, 1777. 


123. From Dr. Chelsum; Oxford, Mar. 6, 1778. 
139. From Mme. de Genlis; Paris, Oct. 15, 1779. (174) St. Leu, Juls 


1753. 


151. From Sir William Jones ; London, June 30, 1781. 
152. From Lord Hardwicke; Wimple, Sept. 20, 1881. 


Feb. 25, 1783. 


168. From Lord Thurlow; no date. 


186. From Lord Loughborough ; 


London, Sept. 11, 1783 


220. From Lord North; May 1, 1788. 

226. From Major Russell ; London, Aug. 21, 1788. 
228. From S. E. M L’Avoyer de Sinner; Berne, Sept. 28, 1738 
229. From Adam Smith; Edinburgh, Dec. 10, 1788. 
233. From M. de Saussure ; Geneva, Mar. 21, 1792. 
234. From Professor Heyne; Géttingen, Aug. 4, 1792. 


Nov., 1793. 


254. From Sir John Macpherson; Munich, Dec. 4, 1792. 


235. From M. Necker; no date. (255) Rolle, Mar. Io, 


258. From Dr. Vincent ; London, July 20, (259) July 22, 


261. From Mr. John Pinkerton ; 


London, July 23, 1793 


782. (16 


162. From Dr. Priestley; Birmingham, Feb. 3, 17 


(263 


179 


} 


Lausanne, 
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From Le Salon de Madame Necker: 


From Susanne Curchod ; Lausanne, about February 1758. 
From Susanne Curchod ; three letters; Geneva, May 30, June 17, Sept. 
21, 1763. 


Besides these last, relating to Gibbon’s early engage- 
ment to Mdlle. Curchod, one of the latter’s letters, dated 
Nov. 5, 1758, is quoted in part in Proceedings of the Gibbon 
Commemoration, p. 40, and from a hint in The Girlhood of 
Maria Josepha Holroyd,’ it may be inferred that there are 
some others from that lady among the unpublished 
Gibbon papers. 

All students of Gibbon will be grateful to the recent edi- 
tor of the letters for many new ones and for restoring omit- 
ted passages in others. The admirable notes and the ex- 
haustive index are no inconsiderable favors. Yet it is in 
the highest degree unfortunate that some sixty letters 
which have been printed before or were easily accessible 
should have been omitted entirely, to say nothing of more 
than eighty letters from prominent people which add 
something to the historian’s life. 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 


Western Reserve Unive y 


'*The other papers [from Lausanne] were mostly letters from different 
people, and it astonished me to find what sort of letters he kept. There are 
several love letters of Madame Necker’s among them. If the papers had 
fallen into the hands of a Boswell what fun the world would have had.’— 
Maria Josepha to Miss Ann Firth, p. 293. 


— - wenepag ene ae 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE RUNES. 


HIS paper’ is intended to give a very brief account 

of the discovery of the key to the question of the 
origin of the Runic alphabet. The complete treatment 
of the subject will appear as one of the chapters in a 
volume of Runic Studies that I expect to put out in the 
course of the year. 

The theory of the Latin parentage of the Runic alpha- 
bet was most thoroughly presented by Wimmer in 1874 
and 1887, and was almost universally accepted by the 
philological world (cf. Sievers in Paul’s Grundriss I, p. 
246; new ed., p. 257). Early in 1895 I wrote a paper 
(that appeared in the volume of Pizlologische Studien, pub- 
lished October, 1896, as a ‘ Festgabe fiir Eduard Sievers’) 
in which I| attacked certain of Wimmer’s arguments and 
methods of dealing with his material and showed that he 
had not proved his case (cf. Streitberg in Lit. Centralblatt, 
Oct. 1, 1898, col. 1587). Since that time various scholars 
have, with more or less hesitation and deference, criti- 
cized certain points in Wimmer’s position. Still, the 
theory that the runes are derived from the Latin alphabet 
continues to hold the ground—for the simple reason that 
no other has been so well presented or in any way estab- 
lished. In saying this, I do not forget that Isaac Taylor, 
in his Greeks and Goths and later in his The Alphabet, 
attempted to prove that the runes were derived from a 
Thracian alphabet of the sixth century B.C. We shall 
see that Taylor came much nearer the truth than Wim- 
mer did; but his disregard of established facts of Ger- 
manic philology and his reckless combinations have 
brought it about that his theory has been ignored by 
Runic scholars, and those of his arguments that were 


' Read at the meeting of the Modern Language Association at Charlotte- 
ville, Virginia, Dec. 1898. 
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really sound have not been given due credit. Some 
~~ years ago, Professor Gundermann of Giessen promised 
(Litteraturblatt, 1897, No. 12) soon to publish the proofs 
of his theory, which, like Taylor’s, assumed the adoption 
of the alphabet before the Germanic shift had taken 
place; but I have heard nothing since as to his theory. 

It has generally been supposed (except by Taylor) that 
the order of the runes stood in no relation to that of the 
letters of other alphabets. There is one group of letters, 
however, that has long interested me, namely / < s ¢, in 
which we find ~—s¢ in the order of other alphabets. 
= This led me to suspect that in spite of Taylor’s failure to 

. prove it, the order of the runes might really be based on 
the usual order, but became disarranged through con- 
fusion or grouping of letters of similar form or sound. 
| remembered that Germanic z became an 7, usually 
printed x to distinguish it from original 7. I knew also 
that the two were not infrequently confused in early Old 
Norse and I suspected that this might have happened in 
the alphabet, too. I therefore put the new « (or z) where 
we find the old v, and put the latter where we find the 
new x, that is, before s—We know that F and E were 
confused in ancient alphabets though they resemble one 
another in form only; it occurred to me that F (earlier 

on F) and , both consisting of a shaft with two arms pro- 
jecting to the right, might have been similarly confused, 
and so I tentatively made them exchange places. This 
made a the first letter of the alphabet and put / about 
where it belongs.—After @ we expect 4, and after ¢ we 
expect uw; we find, however, that in the Runic alphabet 
these two letters have exchanged places, and so I restored 
each to its original position. The confusion was doubt- 
less due to the fact that the Germanic 4 was not a stop 
consonant like our 4, but the bilabial fricative heard in 
~*~ Middle and South Germany for the letter w, the resem- 
blance between this and the vowel uw being obvious.—The 
rune for ~ (+) differs from % in having but one crossed 
shaft while H has two, and from z in having a crossed 
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shaft while | has an uncrossed shaft. I noticed that x 
stands just between these two similar letters and I sus- 
pected that it had been placed there because of this simi- 
larity of form, and so I put it back where it belonged and 
where it had left its trace in the ligature <> ~g.—Taylor 
has shown that Me was placed next to 9m because of 
the similarity of the two runes; and it is obvious that }/ 
was placed next to 4x (while that letter still stood after 
m) for the same reason. 

The correction of these six natural and very simple 
displacements presents the runes to us in the following 
order. (For p I give its universally accepted prototype @.) 

abdefzkgwhij lv prstu Imndo’. 

That is, the great majority of the runes are in the order 
in which we should expect them. It is easy to show 
that the other changes are all due to just such associa- 
tions of sounds or letters as we have observed above; 
but this involves extended explanations of change of form 
and sound and requires types not now at my disposal. 
(There is as yet no font of Runic type in this country, 
and all the types that I use | have to cut myself.) The 
evidence presented by the half dozen changes explained 
above is sufficient to compel our assent to the following 
theses :— 

I. The order of the runes is a modified form of the 
order of the letters in other alphabets. 

Il. The Runic alphabet is based on an alphabet in 
which ¢ had its original place and value, and in which a 
dental fricative stood between » and 0,—as found in the 
Semitic and in the Greek alphabets; in other words, it is 
now simply impossible to look to the Latin alphabet as 
the source of the runes. 

Ill. As the forms of the runes B 4, R 7, W /, not to 

‘ Wimmer is quite wrong in giving mg o% as the order of the last three 
runes; this order is found in the Old-English Aunesong only (and is there 


due to the association of the two similar runes %& and §&), and all other 
evidence is in favor of the order mg o. The Vadstena bracteate omits 8 
because there was barely room for a thin R and by no means enough for 


so broad a letter as XJ. See Wimmer’s facsimile. 
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mention anything else, exclude the idea that the runes 
were derived directly from a Semitic alphabet, we are 
warranted in looking to one of the Greek alphabets for 
the source of the Runic futhark. 

In doing this we, like Taylor, must, as in dealing with 
any other Greek alphabet, allow the archaic features of 
the runes their due weight, instead of trying to explain 
them away as Wimmer’s theory forced him todo. I refer 
to the retrograde and boustrophedon direction of the writ- 
ing, to the ancient z-form 4 appearing in the 7-rune , to 
the doubly crossed H, to the use of both = and § as 
runes for s, to the original s-rune X (from Greek =) 
and -rune LJ (from Greek [] inverted, as in the case of 
/\ from Greek \/) on the Charnay brooch, and to other 
archaisms that I need not mention here. 

The boustrophedon order gradually encroached upon 
the retrograde (right to left) and was at its height about 
600 B.C., though the present order had already begun to 
encroach upon it. The same date also best accounts for 
the form of the runes. Had the Greek alphabet come to 
the Germanic people fifty years earlier, we should prob- 
ably have had only § for 4; s would have had only the 
form $; and r would probably have been tailless. Had 
the adoption of the alphabet taken place fifty years later, 
we should not have the archaic 7-form for 7; we should 
find = the more usual rather than the rarer form of s; 
and ¢ would have been erect E, not [7] (from Greek [J]). 
Indeed, the establishment of this early birth of the Runic 
alphabet has importance for the history of the Greek 
alphabet and for alphabetics in general; for the Runic 
alphabet can now throw light on the development of its 
sister alphabets. . 

In seeking the Greek prototype of the Runic alphabet, 
we naturally turn first to the alphabets employed by the 
vast majority of the Greeks on the mainland as well as by 
their descendants and by neighboring races in Italy and 
the North-west,—namely, the Western alphabets. The 
evidence presented by the forms of the runes shows that 
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we are right in doing so. The use of <¢ rather than [~ or 
A, of R rather than P or P, of N for % and not for ¢, 
practically excludes the alphabets of Asia Minor and the 
Islands; while the forms of 4 and ¢ in the same way make 
very unlikely the alphabets of the North-eastern Pelo- 
ponnesus. The fact that & stands for omicron and not 
for omega (which is proved by the order 4 X & = East 
Italic N & © = Greek N&{O or NEO) also makes it 
likely that we have to do with a Western alphabet. The 
same conclusion is arrived at by the consideration of vari- 
ous matters that cannot be brought out on this occasion. 

The date 600 B.C. has importance for Germanic philol- 
ogy when we consider that a study of the adaptation of 
the Greek letters to Germanic speech reveals the fact 
that the Germanic shift of consonants had already taken 
place. Hitherto the completion of the Germanic shift 
has been placed anywhere between 400 and 250 B. C., but 
this calculation was based on slight and very untrust- 
worthy material, namely, the spelling of three or four 
adopted words, in which sound-substitution doubtless 
played a large part. The confusion of « and 7, on the 
other hand, shows us that the usual 3x8 formulation of 
the Runic futhark was not completed until z had become 
x in the dialect in which this formulation took place. 

To recapitulate: the runes are based on a Western 
Greek alphabet differing but little from the Formello 
alphabet and that in the direction of certain other 
Western alphabets, for example, the Venetic, the East 
Italic (or ‘ Sabellic’), and the Gallic; and the adoption of 
this alphabet by the Germanic people took place about 
600 B. C., at which time the chief changes that differen- 
tiate Germanic speech from the remaining Indo-European 
languages had taken place. The determination of these 
facts throws light on many other questions of Germanic 
philology and raises new questions, some of which I shall 
consider in the volume of studies referred to above. 

GEORGE HEMPL. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
December, 13898. 
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REVIEWS. 


Goethe’s [phigenie auf Tauris. With Introduction and Notes, 
by Charles A. Eggert, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co.: New 
York, 1898. LXI, 180 p. 12mo. 


Tue /phigenia is conspicuous among Goethe’s works as one 
of the chief testimonies of the marvelous many-sidedness of 
the poet's genius. For, while it is more or less customary to 
regard this drama as the ripe fruit of Goethe's Italian sojourn, 
it was completed, as a matter of fact, only six years after the 
Gotz had ushered in the period of storm and stress, four years 
before the poet, in //menau, made his final reckoning with this 
period of his life, and almost eight years before he ever set 
foot on Italian soil. To be sure, judged by the standard of 
artistic perfection, there is a considerable difference between 
the version of March 1779 and that of December 1786. But it 
is very easy to exaggerate this difference; especially, since 
Goethe himself, in the diary and letters of September and 
October 1786 (quoted on p. L f. of Dr. Eggert’s edition), 
repeatedly speaks of the amount of work he has to do on the 
/phigenia, These statements, however, refer principally to the 
difficulty of making the necessary metrical changes. Un- 
doubtedly it was the very excellency of the lost Karlsbad text 
of August 1786, which rendered adding and eliminating such 
an exceedingly difficult task. Cf. letter to Herder of October 
14, quoted on p. LI. Of the fourth act Goethe wrote to 
Herder : ‘ Der vierte Akt wird fast ganz neu’; and in a meas- 
ure this is true. And yet we find exactly the same scenes in 
exactly the same order, the same thoughts and motives as in 
the first version of 1779.’ If wecompare, however, the revised 
form of 1781, the changes appear even less; for in it a number 


' A real change occurs only in Il. 1549-1560. Toremind oneself, however, 
what the rewriting of an act occasionally meant with Goethe, one should 
compare, for example, the last act of Gottfried with the same act in Gots. 
Cf. also Goethe's letter to Kayser of February 6, 1787, not quoted by Dr. 
Eggert. 
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of passages, lacking in the earlier manuscripts, occur in almost 
the identical form in which they were finally published in 
1786. Cf. ll. 1446-56, 1598-1601, 1658-59, etc. And with all 
this, we must remember that the Karlsbad version, which 
immediately preceded the final form and undoubtedly resem- 
bled it much more closely, is not known to us. In short, 
there can hardly be any doubt that Italy contributed but little 
to Goethe’s /phigenia, and assuredly next to nothing that was 
not already within the poet’s grasp when he left Karlsbad. 
For I fully agree with Dr. Eggert in his estimate of the real 
influence of Moritz’ metrical theories on the verse of /phigenia. 
Cf. also the significant statement in the letter to the duke of 
September 18, quoted on p. L. 

For these reasons, I believe that there was no need for Dr. 
Eggert to devote a special chapter of his introduction to ‘the 
work on /phigenia in Italy’; and I sincerely regret that he has 
not attempted a general comparison, however brief, of the 
final version with the first prose of 1779. The necessarily 
disconnected remarks in the notes cannot take the place of it. 

In other respects, however, the nine chapters of Dr. Eggert’s 
thoughtful and comprehensive introduction contain everything 
at all necessary to the student of the drama. In the second 
chapter (Forerunners of Goethe’s Drama), and in the fifth 
(The Genesis of the Drama) some unimportant details might 
even have been omitted, in the interest of the clearness and 
prominence of the principal features involved. Asa whole, 
however, the introduction is well written, suggestive, and 
refreshing in its expressions of independent opinion, even 
though we may not always be able to share the editor's views. 
This is especially true of the fourth chapter on ‘the healing of 
Orestes, and the “curse”’ in Goethe’s treatment.’ I am con- 
vinced that, through his desire of disproving Kuno Fischer's 
theory of expiation through vicarious suffering—with regard 
to which I agree with Dr. Eggert—he has been induced to 
make too light of the curse on the house of Tantalus as a 
reality in Goethe’s drama. Wherever, as in Haust or /phigentia, 
old legendary matter has been made the channel for the 
expression of modern ideas, it is hardly advisable to try to 
draw a close line of demarcation between the old and the new. 
Now, the two may appear inextricably interwoven, now again 
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distinctly incompatible with one another. This applies to 
Goethe's treatment of the Furies (Compare e. g. ll. 728 and 
1539 with Orestes’ frenzy in act III, scene 1). It especially 
| applies to the curse. Purely mythological and distinctly 
modern elements are closely united ; for the idea of a ‘curse’ 
resting on a succession of generations is not impervious to 
modern interpretation. In fact, in ll. 333-36 and 355-59 
Goethe himself suggests a key to it, and Ibsen’s Ghosts and 
Zola's Rougon-Macquart series are, ina certain sense, illustra- 
tions to the point. So much is sure, Schiller’s ‘Das eben 
ist der Fluch der bisen That, dass sie fortzeugend Béses muss 
gebiiren’ is more consistently modern thinking than Pylades’ 
unsuccessful attempt to quiet Orestes. Cf. p. XXXIII and 
note on ll. 713-14. 
I add the following considerations bearing on the question, 
since they permit of being stated briefly. (1) Not only 
Orestes in his frenzy and Iphigenia in her despair believe in 
the curse ; but so does Pylades (cf. ll. 1616 ff.) ; so do Orestes 
and Iphigenia after being freed from frenzy and despair (cf. 
ll. 1968-69 and 2136-37). (2) The passages just quoted, as well 
as others, prove that the healing of Orestes is not identical 
with the expiation of the curse (see p. XXXIV). The third 
act, however, deserves none the less to be called ‘die Achse 
des Stiickes,’ for here Iphigenia’s ‘reine Menschlichkeit’ 
achieves its greatest triumph. The remainder of the plot fol- 
lows of necessity. Iphigenia must act as she does—her very 
nature requires it—and Thoas must act as he does—his nature 
has been so ennobled through Iphigenia as to demand it. (3) 
Neither Agamemnon nor Orestes are so blameless or so com- 
pletely different from their ancestral race as the editor repre- 
sents them in his note on 1. 398. As to Agamemnon, we 
should not only compare |. 403, but also ll. go6-7 and Iphi- 
genia’s significant words in ll. 523-25. As to Orestes’ deed, 
we must remember that (4) the traditional law of revenge 
might demand of him the murder of Aegisthus, without 
sanctioning the slaying of his mother. Iphigenia, certainly, 
never even suspects the latter. Cf. p. XXXII and ll. 994 ff., 
1048-50, 1164-65. At any rate, no ‘recent writer,’ certainly 
none in Z/dU., XI or XII, ‘denies that the Greeks believed 
in Blutrache.’ On the contrary, Blutrache is there recognized 
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as a binding obligation; it is only questioned, whether it 
included matricide. 

The plot of Goethe's /phigenta deals with the healing of 
Orestes, the return of Iphigenia, and the expiation of the 
curse resting on their family. Since, without the first two, 
the third cannot be achieved, it is this, the expiation of the 
curse, which lends unity of action to the drama. Orestes’ 
frenzy, Iphigenia’s captivity, and the curse, in their last 
analysis, are all the result of ‘ menschliche Gebrechen’ ; their 
removal, on the other hand, is due to the heroine’s ‘reine 
Menschlichkeit.’ Cf. the dedicatory lines quoted on p. XXXV. 
The healing of Orestes and the release of Iphigenia are repre- 
sented in the play itself. That Pylades’ and Orestes’ visions 
of a new life in the house of Atreus (ll. 1610-19 and 2136-40) 
will likewise become a reality, who, in a poetic sense, can 
doubt it at the close of the drama? 

In the fifth chapter on ‘the genesis of the drama’ it would 
have been preferable, on pp. XLIV-XLVI, to observe a more 
chronological order, clearly distinguishing the different phases 
of the development from each other. Also the double refer- 
ence to the influence of the A/cestis (pp. XLIV and XLV) is 
not conducive to greater clearness, while, as a matter of fact, 
the irregular meter of the Lavater ms. resembles much more 
the Prometheus than the A/cestis, Open to serious criticism, 
however, is the fact that in chapter V the editor follows 
Diintzer, Strehlke, a. o., in considering the Lavater ms. as the 
second phase and the revised prose versions of 1780 and 1781 as 
the third, while later, in the ninth chapter on ‘the manuscripts,’ 
he adopts the method of von Loeper and Michels, who group 
the Lavater ms. with the original prose version, but distinguish 
between the revised prose version of 1780 in the Strassburg ms. 
(second phase) and the revision of 1781 (third phase ). 

In the eighth chapter on ‘the meter,’ the editor successfully 
tries to do justice to some of the subtler aspects of blank verse, 
too often disposed of summarily as iambic pentameter. The 
statement on p. LVI, however, about ‘a caesura after the 
fourth (syllable),’ is not applicable to German or English 
blank verse. Cf. Minor, Vid. Metrih, p. 229 ff. 

The ¢ext of the edition is excellently printed and almost 
entirely free from errors or blemishes of any kind. 
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The notes, necessarily the most important part of most col- 
lege editions, call for high praise. They never introduce 
extraneous matter, but supply liberally everything desirable 
for a full understanding of the form and meaning of the 
drama. In addition to what has incidentally been said above, 
I desire to call attention to the following points.—l. 16. The 
personification of abstracts is not chiefly, if at all, dependent 
on the mere use of the article. Cf. notes on ll. 457-58, 1638, 
1785-86, and see Blatz, Vid. Gram., II, p. 168, Anm. 1.—1. 84. 
The readings of the earlier versions point to a different inter- 
pretation of ‘fremder Fluch.’—l. 574. ‘ Atreus’ Enkel’ is used 
for ‘Tantalus’ Geschlecht’ ; cf. note on 1. 326. The quotation 
from the £/ectra in no wise refers to the crime of Atreus.— 
1. 576. According to Hyginus, Atreus also was murdered. 
Cf. Diintzer’s Zrliuterungen,’ p. 70.—l1. 709 and 710. There 
should be a reference to the widely different interpretations of 
this passage. Cf. Z/dU., XI, 600 and XII, 210 and 212.—I. 942, 
‘Herd der Vatergétter’ remains unexplained. Cf. note on 
1. 1612 and Diintzer’s Zr/éut., p. 96.—l. 1022. The note has 
been given under |. 49.—l. 1168. Despite what the editor says 
in support of his interpretation of ‘ Es ruft,’ the older explana- 
tion, referring it to ‘ Mutterblutes,’ seems more natural. Syn- 
tactically there can be no serious objection, and the half- 
frenzied Orestes, after hearing the terrible lines 1164-65, can 
well be imagined as unable to grasp any subsequent idea.— 
1. 1549-60. There should be a reference to the important 
change in the contents of Pylades’ account, as compared with 
the earlier versions. 

The notes are followed by a dib/iography which is by far the 
weakest, fortunately also the least important, part of the 
edition. On its six pages, a not over-careful examination 
revealed upwards of fifty errors, many trivial, but many rather 
serious. They are not included in the following list of the 
most disturbing typographical errors and some other minor 
details.—p. V, 1. 13, sense not clear; p. XII, 1. 27. read Dianae ; 
p. XIII, 1. 28, read machina ; p. XIV, 1. 17, read Nibelungentied ; 
p. XVIII, 1. 5, read /phigenia, or auf ; p. XXXI, 1. 31, the refer- 
ence is confused: Fraedrich’s article is in vol. XI, 598-601, 
while the replies by Althaus and Rachel are in vol. XII, 
209-214; p. XXXII, |. 28, this edition is not mentioned in the 
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bibliography ; p. XXXV, Il. 12-13, cf. Strehlke in the Hempel 
ed., vol. III, p. 355; p. XXXV, 1. 26, comma lacking after 
anvertraul ; p. XXXV, 1. 30, read weit ; p. XXXVII, 1. 26, read 
poetam aemulatus ; p. XXXIX, 1. 6, read Gotter ; p. XLV, 1. 1, 
not Seidel, but Vogel made the copy ; cf. Weimar ed., Werke, 
vol. 10, p. 389; p. XLVIII, 1. 25, read Strassburg ; p. L, 1. 6, 
read Adbthi. I//, Bd. 1; p. LI, 1. 14, read III, 1, 289; in still 
other instances the references to the Weimar ed. of the diary 
and correspondence are inaccurate; p. LVII, 1. 27, read 
nationality ; p. LX, l. 19, read Bd. 39, Jugendschriften ; p. LX, 
|. 27, read Schréder. This statement is not on the wrapper of 
the ms., but on its title-page ; cf. Weimar ed., vol. 39, p. 449; Pp. 
39, 1. 899, read Agisth ; p. 44, 1. 1008, read Schmerslichs ; p. 70, 
1, 1635, read vor ; p. 7 

read 1696; p. 111, 1. 37, read He; p. 114, 1. 32, read sons ; 
p. 127, l. 13, read g76 for 2g; p. 141, 1. 8, omit quotation 


1, 1. 1646, read entschuldigt.; p. 109, 1. 15, 


marks; p. 142, l. 30, read frochees ; p. 144, 1. 19, read 1506-0 ; 
p. 144, |. 26, read 7570; p. 157, l. 33, read Diomede. _ Besides, 
in numerous instances, names like Baechthold, Gitz, Miiller, 
etc., are inconsistently spelled, and the names of various maga- 
zines incorrectly quoted. 

It is natural that in a critical review of a scholarly piece of 
work the reviewer chiefly dwells on evident shortcomings, as 
well as on those points on which his opinion differs from that 
of the author. I am, therefore, glad to state, in conclusion, 
that, in its entirety, I consider Dr. Eggert’s edition as an 
excellent one, worthy of the reputation he has already achieved 
as the successful editor of several French texts. If freed, ina 
second edition, from the blemishes now attaching to it, it will 
indeed realize the editor’s hope of being an advance on pre- 
vious editions and a work of permanent value. 

A. R. HouLrecp. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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English Etymology. A select glossary serving as an introduc- 
tion to the history of the English language, by Friedrich 
Kluge, Professor of the German Language and Literature 
at the University of Freiburg in Baden, Germany, and 
Frederick Lutz, Professor of Modern Languages at Albion 
College, Michigan. D. C. Heath & Co.: Boston, 1898, Pp. 
VIII, 234, 12°. 


Fo.. several years teachers and students of English have 
been awaiting with some impatience the appearance of Kluge’s 
English Etymology. Notwithstanding the existence of several 
books that are excellent in their way, there has been nothing 
that in all respects meets the needs of the beginner who wishes 
to make his work thoroughly accurate and yet who requires 
assistance on elementary matters. As was to be expected 
from a philologist of the first rank, like Kluge, this book pre- 
sents conclusions that have been carefully tested by a compar- 
ison of all accessible data, and may be taken as representing 
at practically every point the most advanced scholarship. 
The remarkably modest preface gives no indication of the vast 
amount of original work that has gone into this little book. 
Even the modern English dialects have been searched for illus- 
trative material. 

Instances of skillful treatment occur in the discussion of 
gall, ghost, gift, glass, grass, hazel, heathen, heaven, hemp, man, milk, 
murder, natl, pilot (of which the origin is confessed to be 
unknown), orchard, poppy, strawberry, taper, and scores of other 
words. With regard to car/ the suggestion is made that it is 
‘perhaps identical with the Teutonic tribe-name Heruii.’ Earn 
is ‘perhaps traceable to the Aryan 4/ar in Gr. dpvvpa.’ Zar, to 
plough, represents, according to Kluge, ‘Aryan ,/ar in Lat. 
arvum “field” and in eart/." Over against this we may place 
the remark in Murray’s Oxford Dict. s.v. carta: ‘No other 
non-Teutonic cognates are known to exist, the plausible con- 
nection with W. Aryan root *ar, to plough, being open to 
serious objection.’ Numerous other instances of independent 
judgment may be discovered by any student who compares 
the book with the ‘standard authorities.’ As a permanent 
contribution to English etymology this little volume is, there- 
fore, sure to be welcomed by critical students. 

Yet we may at least question whether the book in its present 
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form is likely to prove as widely useful as Professor Kluge 
and Professor Lutz expect. It contains a ‘select glossary’ of 
about five thousand words, the greater number of which are 
incidentally discussed in Kluge’s Ztymologisches Worterbuch. 
This select list is of course good as far as it goes, but the 
young student never knows whether to expect to find any 
given word in such a glossary, and after repeated disappoint- 
ments he is likely to turn to less critical and accurate books— 
such, for example, as Skeat’s Concise Etymological Dictionary. 
He is the more in danger of being disappointed since the 
words seem to be chosen rather arbitrarily. Why, for instance, 
is the word ean/ing, lamb, introduced here? Even in the great 
Oxford Dictionary it is barely mentioned. Skeat in his Con- 
cise Dictionary gives only yeanling. We find such words as 
chich and ted and thrave, but we feel that we hardly havea 
right to insist that they should be included. 

There is doubtless no general agreement as to what a book 
on English Etymology should contain. Kluge’s own views, 
as expressed in a review of Skeat’s Principles of English Etymol- 
ogy, are not in exact accord with those of most English and 
American teachers. On this side of the Atlantic there is, I 
think, a general feeling that in addition to a list of words 
there should be given an exposition of principles. A great 
variety of linguistic laws are in this book taken for granted. 
Take, for example, the word dye. We are told that it comes 
from O.E. déagian ; derived from O.E. dah(g). Very true, 
but what are the steps of the process? In the Preface we 
read : ‘Our primer of English Etymology is meant to serve as 
an introduction to the study of the historical grammar ot 
English.’ In the hands of a skillful teacher the book might 
doubtless be made to yield excellent results. But most teach- 
ers will be likely to feel that a great deal of work is thrown 
upon them which they might have been spared, A compact 
introduction of forty or fifty pages outlining in numbered 
paragraphs the principal linguistic phenomena would afford 
opportunity for the student to follow out each step for himsel! 
by consulting references placed under each word in the 
glossary. The full discussion of the linguistic processes 
involved would of course belong to treatises on phonetics and 
historical grammar, but the initial hint would be given just at 
the point where it would prove most useful. A young student 
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left entirely to himself will usually accomplish very little. 
The objection may be made that matter of the sort suggested 
is easily accessible elsewhere. To some extent this may be 
true, but a large proportion of those who would like to use 
this book have no opportunity to take a course of instruction 
in historical grammar and are compelled to work out each 
word for themselves. Students of this sort would gain ten- 
fold if they could have something more than a bald list of 
words with accompanying etymologies, however unimpeach- 
able, for in the study of etymology correct methods of inves- 
tigation are of infinitely more value than any number of 
results that are blindly accepted without knowing why and 
wherefore. It is unnecessary to add that no one is more 
admirably equipped than Kluge to supply this much needed 
help. His book is already so good that we must class it 
among the few works that we wish to have longer. 

Among things that might not unreasonably be desired in a 
second edition is a full, instead of a partial, list of the symbols 
in Teutonic words. The phonetic value of the Gothic vowels, 
for example, is left entirely unexplained. For convenience, a 
table of vowel equivalents in the different Germanic languages 
would be of service to most students. So too would vowel 
tables showing the development of sounds from the Old 
English period to the present. There is some reason to regret 
that we find in this representative book the same inconsistency 
of accentuation that characterizes most other works on Ger- 
manic philology. Why cannot we have long vowels marked 
in the same way, so as not to present such a variety as appears 
throughout these pages? Under the word meet we find O.E. 
métan, M.E. méte, O.Sax. métian, DU. moeten, O.N. meta, Goth. 
yamotjan ; Teut. ,/mét. If the vowel is long in each case why 
not indicate it by a consistent symbol instead of mystifying 
the student by shifting from one symbol to another? Such 
other diacritical marks as an editor chose to add would, of 
course, be as admissible then as now. 

Misprints and other slips are few. ‘Tvu@rdés aus Atyrtos’ 
(p. 95) betrays the German original. Typographical errors 
occur under the words /ime and voyage. 

WititiaAM Epwarp MEap. 


WeEsLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn, 
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Bibliothek der angelséchsischen Prosa, begriindet von Christian 
W. M. Grein, fortgesetzt unter Mitwirkung mehrerer Fach- 
genossen von Richard Paul Wiilker. Vierter Band, Erste 
Hilfte. <Adnig Alfreds Ubersetsung von Bedas Kirchenge- 
schichte. Werausgegeben von Jacob Schipper. Georg H. 
Wigand’s Verlag: Leipzig, 1897. 


PROFESSOR WULKER and his staff of editors are to be con- 
gratulated on the selection of this text for the fourth volume 
of the Library of Anglo-Saxon Prose. For, unlike the miscel- 
lany of homilies grouped together in the third volume, the 
translation of ‘ Bede’ is unquestionably, in many ways, one of 
the most interesting monuments of Old English prose and 
one that has not yet received that careful and universal atten- 
tion itso amply deserves. Still, we cannot greet Schipper’s 
work with unmixed delight. After the appearance of Miller’s 
painstaking edition (E ETS. Nos. 95, 96, 110, 111), with its 
unusually complete apparatus of various readings, a strictly 
critical text was of course to be expected. Miller has shown 
the right way in giving the preference to MS. T. (so far as it 
is extant) ; and though he may have been too conservative in 
introducing emendations, his text certainly comes nearest the 
archetype. Under these circumstances a full print of such 
MSS. as O. and B. is rather an unseasonable luxury. It may 
be found convenient, indeed, for the sake of comparison, to 
have these representatives of the two MS. groups made readily 
accessible in parallel columns; but, then, the reproduction of 
B. (instead of T.) is an obvious anomaly caused merely by 
Miller’s anticipating the long delayed publication of the Ger- 
man scholar. 

The plan of Schipper’s edition is briefly this. In the left 
hand column MS. O. 1s given (the missing portions being sup- 
plemented by Ca.), with the various readings from C. and Ca. in 
foot notes; in the right hand column we find B., together 
with the variants from T. Preferable readings of other MSS. 
have been given a place in the text O., the editor tells us, to 
make it agree as closely as possible with the Latin original. 
The text B. has been left untouched, wherever ‘[derselbe] in 
der vorliegenden Gestalt iiberhaupt noch einen Sinn gab, der 
Schreiber desselben ihn also mit Bewusstsein so hingeschrie- 
ben haben konnte.’ Absolute completeness in recording 
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minor graphic variations has not been aimed at. The editor 
vouches for the registering of MS. accents only in the parallel 
texts themselves, and for the exact distinction of 5 and p only 
in the texts and the various readings of T. In fact, we find 
that a more complete picture of the MSS. is, apparently, pre- 
sented in Miller's edition. 

Let us compare a short passage—the first chapter of the 
third book—in Miller’s and in Schipper’s edition (Miller pp. 
152.5-154.18 ; Schipper pp. 190-193). 

Leaving out of account the numerous cases of scribal abbre- 
viations, erasures, interlineations, etc.—which Schipper evi- 
dently did not intend to jot down with scrupulous accuracy, 
though some of them are decidedly instructive—,we find the 
editors at variance, (1) eleven times, in the matter of accents 
(Miller 152.7 O.: Osric ; 152.9 O.: tO; 152.11 B.: geara; 152.15 
O.: Ofslegen; 152.16 B.: wés; 152.17 O.: Ono; 152.23 O.: 
on; 154.5 O.: t6; 154.12 O.: is; 154.13 O.: Oswaldes; 154.15 
O.: manfullan ; Schipper : Osric, to, 3eara, ofslezen, wes, Ono, 
on, to, is, Oswaldes, manfullan) ; (2) nine times, in the use of 
& and p (Miller 152.9 B.: po, "ne; 154.1 T.: Norpanhymbra ; 
154.10 T.: pa; 154.11 T.: pa; 154.12 T.: pas; 154.13 O.: Ses, 
T.: pas; 154.14 T.: brodor; 154.17 T.: pare; Schipper, it 
must be understood, in most of these cases merely fails to 
note the deviation of T. from B.); (3) fifteen times, in spelling : 
Miller 152.9 Ca.: Sonne; 152.17 Ca.: hwet pe; 152.20 B.: 
deofolgylda; 152.21 B.: Hghwzper, "e; 152.22 Ca.: hand; 
152.22 B.: rihtre; 154.1 Ca.: adylgode; 154.6 T.: genidrade ; 
154.6 O.: Ofslogh; 154.8 Ca.: cyrdon; 154.12 Ca.: tyledon ; 
154.15 Ca.: getrymmed, B.: getrymede (i. e., getrymmede); 
154.16 C.: Dam; 154.17 T.: ofslog; Schipper: Danne, hwet 
Sa, deofulzylda, «3hweperne, handa, rihte, adylezade, 3enydrade, 
Ofsloh, cerdon, tiledon, 3etrymmede, 3etrymede, Sam, ofslozh ; 
(4) in Schipper’s omitting a variant of C. 154.1 (Miller: gear) ; 
(5) in Miller’s reading 154.3 T.: ond heo on gelicnesse . . ., as 
over against Schipper’s (192.51 f.): J on 3elicnesse .. . 

All these discrepancies occur in the space of thirty-eight 
lines; and under (1) and (2) we have considered differences 
only within the limits expressly drawn by Schipper. 

A number of other passages have been carefully collated, 
with similar, discouraging results. Only an examination of 
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the MSS. would enable us to pass a positive judgment on the 
relative trustworthiness of the two editions ; certain cases of 
disagreement, however, seem to point to misprints in Schipper. 

That Schipper’s principles of emendation are not always 
carried through consistently, will be seen from the following 
examples, which could easily be multiplied. 

The scribes of B. can hardly be credited with having put (or 
left) any sense in passages like the following. 

odde mid seaftum awrat (Schipper p. 3, |. 51) (Ca.: stafum).— 
7 opra diczendra swide 3etrywra, 4.93 f. (Ca.: lifizendra).—7F hi 
him hiran ne woldon, ne woldon rihte eastran healdan on 
heora tid, we ea¢ maniz odru pin3 Sere ciricean Annesse hi 
un3elice ZY widerword hzfdon, 113.171 ff. (for: 3e eac).—he 
com mid miclum werede, ac mid Cristes 3eleafan 3etrymede, 
193.74 f. (for: medmiclum). 

The text O. demanded a change on p. 55, ll. 1199 ff.: pa pin; 
pa pe 3 3eseo) F betest 3elyfdon (read: 3e sod; Lat. text: ea, 
quae uos uera et optima credebatis).—p. 56, ll. 1240 ff.: pa 
on3unnan hi p apostolice lif pare prym/ican cyricean onhyrizean 
(T.: frymdelecan ; Lat.: primitiuae ecclesiae).—p. 145, 1. 877: 
pa wende he swide (T.: wonn; Lat.: laborauit multum).—p. 
179, ll. 1699 f.: peah Se an wif wolde mid hyre nacedum cilde 

.. (T.: nicendum; Lat.: etiam si mulier una cum recens 
nato paruulo .. .) etc. 

Wholly unnecessary is the addition of Ae in B., p. 190, Ll. 11: 
he Eadwine; cf. B. 21.350: se ealdorman (Ca.: he se ealdor- 
man); B. 157.1164: Eadwine (the other MSS.: he E.); B. 
22.360; 137.702; 148.940; likewise, the insertion of Ay in B. 
118.285. 

Why has caestre in O. 60.1322 been altered into ceastre, whilst 
it has been allowed to stand 101.2296 ? 

An unhappy emendation by means of contamination is 
offered in B. 114.188 ff.: Utan biddan zIlmihtizne jod, se de 


carda® pa anmodan in his feder rice (B.: .. . se de eardad in 
his feeder rice; T.: . . . se Oe eardizan ded) pa anmodan in his 
feeder huse ; Lat.: . . . qui habitare facit unanimes in domo 


(Plummer: domu) patris sui). 

We cannot help thinking that if the idea of a critical text 
was abandoned, a diplomatic print pure and simple without 
any emendations would have been more serviceable ; especially 
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as the text of the Latin original appears at the foot of the 
pages. For the latter Schipper was fortunate in having at his 
r service Plummer’s recent edition,—a splendid, scholarly book 
which will no doubt give a new stimulus to the study of the 
original sources of Anglo-Saxon history. 

A final critique of Schipper’s work has to be deferred until 
the completion of the volume. Let us hope that the second 
part will be ready ere long, and that the Introduction and 
Notes will not be cut down too rigorously. We also look 
forward to a statement of the editor’s opinion about the author- 
ship of the text.’ We further wish that it may be possible for 
the Early English Text Society to have Miller’s Glossary to 
‘Bede’ printed in the near future, and for the Oxford Clarendon 
4 Press to issue the promised new recension of Alfred’s ‘ Boe- 
thius’ before the close of this year. In spite of the flood of 
German dissertations, in spite of the labors of Sweet, Cosijn, 
Wiilfing and others, the study of the Alfredian works cannot 
yet be said to rest on that broad and safe basis which is due 
them,—nearly one thousand years after the king’s death. 

FREDERICK KLAEBER. 


UniversiTy OF MINNESOTA. 


Beitrige zur deutschen Lautlehrevon Dr. Wilhelm Horn. Leipzig, 
1898. 37 ss. 8°. 


Diese kleine Schrift behandelt in eingehender und griind- 
“ licher Weise eine Reihe von Fragen der deutschen Lautlehre, 
wobei der L6wenanteil auf die modernen Dialekte fillt. Der 
Verf. ist in der Dialektlitteratur durchaus bewandert, wie man 
schon aus einem friiheren Aufsatze Sievers Beitrdge 22, 216 
ersehen konnte. Das dort angefangene wird in diesen Bei- 


' As we are reading the proof, Schipper’s monograph Die Geschichte und 
ler gegenwartige Stand der Forschung tiber Kinig Alfreds Ubersetaung von 
Bedas Kirchengeschichte reaches us (in * Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-Historische Classe,’ Band 
cxxxviii. Wien, 1898). Professor Schipper expresses himself in favor of 
Alfred’s authorship; he assigns the ‘ Bede’ the first place, in order of time, 
r among the king's translations. In this paper we find a clear confirmation of 

what we had suspected before, viz., that Schipper has not yet seen the second 
volume of Miller’s edition; it forms the Early English Text Society's issue 
for 1898, but has been out fur more than two years. 
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trigen zum Teil weiter gesponnen. Wir finden zunichst 
einen Aufsatz ‘Zur Geschichte der e-Laute,’ in dem der sch- 
Umlaut des a behandelt wird. Der Verf. verficht mit iiberzeu- 
genden Griinden die Existenz dieses Umlauts. Zweitens wird 
der sekundiire Umlaut des @ behandelt, der spiiter als der 
primire Umlaut ist. Interessant ist der dritte Punkt: 4, ¢ 
fiir @ in franzdsischen Lehr- und Fremdwéortern im Deutschen. 
Nachdem die Fille fiir diese Thatsache zusammengestellt sind, 
gibt der Verf. die richtige Erklirung, dass es sich hier um eine 
Art Lautsubstitution handele. Das betreffende ¢ vertritt ge- 
decktes a, und das ist im franzésischen heller als das ober- 
deutsche, besser noch gesagt, es hat einen héheren Eigenton. 
Auf die Eigentonhéhe der Vokale ist iiberhaupt viel mehr 
Gewicht zu legen, als man gemeinhinthut. Die Verschieden- 
heit der Vokale in dieser Beziehung macht die Lehnworte so 
ungeeignet zur chronologischen Fixierung der Lautgesetze. 
Franz. di2re ‘ Bahre’ fiihrt Verf. schliesslich auf ein durch die 
heutigen Mundarten gefordertes déra zuriick. 

Daran kniipft sich die Behandlung einiger Fiille von Kon- 
sonantenschwund, von denen namentlich der Schwund des 
anlautenden 7 eine gréssere Bedeutung hat. Nach einer Zu- 
sammenstellung der Fille folgt die Regel, dass 7 im Satzzu- 
sammenhang postkonsonantisch verloren gegangen sei, was 
mir sehr wahrscheinlich vorkommt, da es durch die Entwick- 
lung der Komposita gestiitzt wird. Zum Schluss wird der 
Einfluss des unbestimmten Artikels auf die Lautform des fol- 
genden Substantivs besprochen, und eine Reihe von Fiillen 
werden sehr ansprechend erklirt.— 

Abgesehen von den Einzelheiten dieser Beitrige, die durch- 
aus wertvoll sind, hat das Ganze noch ein héheres, allgemein- 
eres Interesse. Es lehrt uns die Gesetzmissigkeit isolierter 
Erscheinungen erkennen und bietet, indem es eine Reihe 
moderner Erscheinungen ansprechend erklirt, Material, um 
auch iiber iltere Sprachabschnitte Licht zu verbreiten. Das 
Studium der modernen Dialekte ist ja selbst fiir die Erkennt- 
niss der Vorgiinge in der indogermanischen Grundsprache so 
ausserordentlich wichtig, und gerade die zuletzt erdrterten 
Vorgiinge werfen Licht auf einige Riitsel der indogermani- 
schen Grammatik. Im Idg. erscheinen niimlich eine Reihe 
offenbar verwandter Worte, die scheinbar in einigen Fillen 
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ein Priifix haben. So fasst Meringer SB. d. ph-h. Kl. d. Wiener 
Akad. cxxv, 2 S. 35 die Sache auf. Man vergleiche ai. acrdm 
neben got. fagr; lit. gas: ai. dirghds; got. arbaips zu lit ddrbas 
‘Arbeit ’ (?). 

Im wesentlichen haben wir es hier wahrscheinlich mit 
falschen Abstraktionen zu thun. Lehnte sich idg. dakru an 
ein Wort an, das mit ¢ auslautete, so konnte akru abstrahiert 
werden. Das ist schon friiher geiiussert, und ebenso hat man 
jetzt anerkannt, dass der Wechsel von s +4- Konsonant mit 
einfachem Konsonant durch Worte mit auslautendem -s her- 
vorgerufen ist. Wenn man derartige Erscheinungen in den 
modernen Dialekten vor Augen sieht, so benutzt man diese 
Erklirung fiir die iiltere Zeit mit grosserer Zuversicht. Auch 
nach dieser Richtung sind also diese Beitriige sehr anregend. 

H. Hirt. 


Leipzic-Gou.is, 
22. APRIL 1898. 


Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England vor Shakespeare. Ein 
Erginzungsband zu Dodsley’s Old English Plays. Ursg. 
von Alois Brandl. (Quellenund Forschungen zur Sprach- und 
Culturgeschichte der germanischen Volker. 80 Heft.) cxxvi und 
667 SS. 8°. Strassburg, Karl J. Triibner, 1898. M. 20. 


THIs is the most valuable collection of new materials for the 
study of the drama in England before Shakspere that has been 
published since the appearance of Dodsley’s O/d Plays. It 
brings within the reach of every scholar twelve plays, all inter- 
esting and important, but hitherto, for the most part, accessi- 
ble only to the favored few ; and it presents them without 
excision or expurgation. The plays are:—Moralities: (1) 
The Pride of Life, (2) Mankind, (3) Nature ; Interludes: (4) 
Love, (5) Weather, (6) Johan Johan the Husband, Tyb his Wife, 
and Sir Johan the Priest ; Polemical Plays of the Reformation : 
(7) Respublica, (8) King Darius ; School Plays: (9) Miésogonus ; 
Tragedies: (10) Horestes, (11) Gismond of Salern ; Romantic 
Comedies: (12) Common Conditions. ‘Such a collection is 
obviously of the highest value. Our primary need is the need 
of texts, and texts are here supplied in liberal measure. All 
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students of the English drama will feel grateful to Professor 
Brandl for this generous addition to their equipment. 

The editing, unfortunately, cannot be spoken of with the 
same unreserved commendation. Even in the most satisfac- 
tory and helpful parts there are features which every scholar 
will wish to see modified, while in the least satisfactory parts 
the defects are so many and so remarkable that it is difficult 
to form a theory that will adequately account for them. 

The least satisfactory portion of the work is the Notes. It 
is no doubt true that several of these texts contain in large 
numbers linguistic difficulties of the most puzzling character, 
and that there is probably no man living who has a perfect 
knowledge of fifteenth and sixteenth century English; but, 
with due allowance for these facts, the editorial work here 
cannot be commended. The editor has taken his task too 
easily and allowed the results to assume in too great a degree 
the appearance rather of casual jottings than of such systematic 
and scholarly annotations as we had a right to expect of him. 
In some instances he has passed over the most serious diffi- 
culties and most interesting expressions without comment: 
see p. 173, l. 395, mobs for malous ; 174, 468, As for her hele do 
holde in it ; 190, 984, layd euyna water ; 261, 24, the deuyll spede 
whyt ; 347, 34, dy his precious populorum ; 368, 207, git his lyuyng 
by the ploughe, etc. In some instances, notwithstanding the 
announcement that familiarity on the part of the student with 
the standard dictionaries is presupposed, information of the 
most elementary and obvious nature is supplied : see notes on 
Nature, 1, 343, 841, 874, II], 234, 284; Respudlica, I, ili, 122, 
[I, i, 1, III, iii, 28, 30, 42, 66; Misogonus, I, i, 145, 204, 205, I, ii, 
62, I, iii, 80, II, ii, 7, II, iii, 86, I, iv, 92, IIT, i, 45, 50, III, iii, 55, 
67; etc.’ And it must be added that occasionally modern 
scientific methods and principles seem to be abandoned and 
resort had to unregulated guess-work, like that of the golden 
days when in etymology consonants counted for little and 
vowels for nothing and the most marvelous feats of derivation 
were accomplished by the potent aid of the parenthesis: see 
notes on ature, I, 882, II, 1025 ; Respudlica, III, ili, 14 ; ALéso- 


gonus, II, iv, 202, 207, III, iii, 72; and other passages in both 


Introduction and Notes. 


' A striking example is ‘she-deare, Biirin,’ the note on M/isogonus, II, v, 65. 
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The Pride of Life and Mankind will be reserved for treatment 
later. Of the other plays, five are annotated very slightly, 
five with more fulness. Let us examine first the page and a 
quarter of notes devoted to Nature. 


NATURE. 

I, 495. And let thy world be consyn to thy dede. The footnote, 
‘Lies: word und cousyn,’ is of course correct, but it is contra- 
dicted, as if upon maturer deliberation, in the note, ‘de consyn : 
vielleicht nicht = de cousyn, sondern = consign, “das Siegel 
aufdriicken, Bestiitigung geben.” ... Es wiire dann fiir diesen 
iibertragenen Gebrauch von consign das ilteste Beispiel.’ But 
surely this is an echo of Chaucer's declaration : 


‘Eek Plato seith, who-so that can him rede, 
The wordes mote be cosin to the dede.’ Prologue, 741 f. 


The suggestion that in 631, 651, 669, 679, 684, ye wor. is an 
error for IVorldly Affection is correct, but it does not entirely 
remove the difficulties of the passage. In 675 ye wor. is to be 
stricken out and [/an.| in 677; lines 672-78 belong to Man- 
kind, 672-74 being addressed to The World and 675-78 to 
Worldly Affection. 

753. Sythyche is not = swithlice, but so thee ich (theech); the 
remark on the southern adverbial ending is therefore not in 
point. 

841. For the translation of radix vitiorum by rote of all vertew 
a reference to Chanticleer’s similar performance in the Vonne 
Prestes Tale would have been a less obvious remark than the 
explanation that it is ‘absichtliche Falschiibersetzung.’ 

882, 885. Opray and ofry are not ‘von oférer abgeleitet,’ but 
mere scribal errors for opr(a)y (= othre), as will be evident 
upon a careful inspection of the passages. 

1078. Men will say does not at all imply that rutter was 
‘damals ein neues Lehnwort’; it merely indicates what will 
be the general opinion as to Man’s appearance. 

1087. IWVhyster, if it stands in the original, is not ‘ Druck- 
fehler statt whysper’; c/. (besides the two examples given by 
Mitzner) : ‘Oft fine whistering noise shall bring sweete sleepe 
to thy senses,’ Webbe, -Z2g/ogue /, p. 75, and ‘ Whiche done, the 
wren calth his brothers and sisters, And vnto them this lesson 
he whisters.. Heywood, Proverds, p. 97. 
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1286. In view of the traces of Chaucerian influence in this 
play, it is not a little surprising that cvawk dort should have 
suggested dorty (in Halliwell’s Dyct.) instead of recalling 
Chaucer's interesting canke(r)dort, of which it is clearly a modi- 
fication. 

II, 287. A. g. ttle we haue the bry is, assuredly, ‘unklar,’ but 
it is difficult to see how the suggested Avng’s and Queen’s title 
can help us in the first part of the line, or how the suggestion 
that dry may be ‘deutsches Lehnwort (= Briihe)’ throws light 
on the second. As to the latter, if 4ry (= Briihe) were of any 
assistance, it would not be necessary to pray in aid of the 
German language. J. £. D. bree, sb.2 gives abundant exam- 
ples of the word from times when borrowing from German 
was not common (even if it could be established for the date 
of this play); examples of another 4ry—equally unenlighten- 
ing for this passage—may be found under éree, sb.’ 

657. When the reference is, as here, to Cotswold lions, the 
significant fact is, not that Cotswold was famed for its ‘ Volks- 
spiele,’ but that it was a great sheep-raising district and that 
Cotswold lion was a proverbial term for a sheep. 

1025. ‘.Storn, erklirt durch daneben stehendes dsdain, ist 
vielleicht auch deutsches Lehnwort.’ But s/orn is only a mis- 
print for scorn, as the neighboring disdain clearly indicates. 








Heywood’s three interludes are comparatively simple. We 
may therefore pass over the few notes upon them, and con- 
sider 


RESPUBLICA. 


I, i, 1-6. The punctuation and notes indicate a failure to 
catch the exact shade of thought intended. Avaryce does not 
complete his greeting, goddigod, since (I. 3) he is uncertain 
whether to say even or morrow (cf. Brandl, p. lvii). Repunc- 
tuate 3, therefore, by a dash after goddigod and interrogation 
point after morowe. In 4 the dash is not needed. God geve me 
sorowe is not ‘Gegensatz zu’ goddigod even (or morowe), but is 
an oath. Avaryce merely says that he doesn’t know how time 
goes. The colon at the end of |. 6 should be removed ; of that 
ye most long for depends immediately on fwentie and twentie score 
inl. 5. 
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The emendation in the next note but one (1. 62) of 7 to Jf it 
does not suit the context. Read, /[¢] és gone J have swette for 
all my lyve-dates. 

The next four notes can hardly be necessary for any one 
who will use this book, though the last requires some modifi- 
cation. The two which follow will awaken doubt. J/-folde 
(III, iii, 14) is not = pulled, but is an entirely different word 
in origin, meaning and sound. It occurs very frequently in 
the phrase fol/ and pill ; examples may be found in every six- 
teenth century display of abuses, e¢. g. Stubbes (N. S. Soc.), II, 
30, 31, 32. The pronunciation may be inferred from H. Hut- 
ton's fifth epigram, Satyr. Epigr. (Percy Soc.), 34. The sug- 
gestion that /rounce (16) is derived directly from /runsioun is not 
likely to displace the received etymology until the phonetic 
difficulties are removed. 

The next five notes might have been omitted, the sixth is 
more important. The idiom whare a be trowe (III, iii, 77) does 
not mean ‘Ob er wohl vertrauenswiirdig ist?’ but ‘Is he, 
really?’ For ¢rowe (= do you think?) with absorbed ye, ¢/. 
‘What means the fool, trow?’ Much Ado, Ill, iv, 59; ‘ What 
is the matter, trow?’ Cymd. I, vi, 47; ‘ What do you call him, 
tro?’ Birth of Merlin, Il, i, 84; and Brandl, p. 322, ll. 9, 13, 
and p. 348, 1.5. From this, apparently, was developed frowe 
we, with the same meaning: * Are y®.g. planettes out of their 
waie, trowe wee?’ Birth of Hercules, fo. 9b, cf. fo. 24a, fo. 30 b. 

In the next note but one we are told that Annge/ots is ‘ Kose- 
form fiir anzge/s.. But angelots were coined by Henry VI, and 
the expression olde Anngelots and Edwardes shows that Avaryce 
means this coin,—c/. V. £. D., s. v. angelot. 

Callis (III, v, 8) can hardly be properly called ‘ volkstiim- 
liche Aussprache,’ as it was the pronunciation of even the 
upper classes down to very recent times and is still in per- 
fectly good use. 

The interpretation of Prickingham (III, vi, 58) is too elaborate 
to be convincing. An English audience would be slow to 
reflect that, since prick means ‘to spur,’ and nobles wear spurs 
(when riding), Prickingham must allude to the nobility. 

IV, iii, 23. ‘The steer, the heifer and the calf are all called 
neat,’ says Leontes, but this can hardly justify us in regard- 
ing it as ‘ein altertiimliches Wort,’—besides, it is understood 
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by all English-speaking people of to-day and is not marked 
obsolete in the dictionaries. I do not, however, regard it as 
the right word here. Why emend éenne to netfe, and then criti- 
cise the author for his poor rhyme (with 4efe) ? What is the 
objection to reading, And that time chad a widge (= mare) and 
hir vole (= foal) and tenne shepe? Ten sheep is not an exces- 
sive allowance for a man who had four cows to his pail (1. 21). 

Saincte Tronnion (V, ix, 32) is probably not the Trinity. 
Examples occur elsewhere, cf. ‘At Saynt Toncomber (= St. 
Uncumber, cf. Camd Misc., 1V, 13) and Saynt Tronion.’ Foure 
PP,31. Onthis passage are quoted in Dodsley (ed. 1825): 
‘Their ydolatrous pilgrymage to the ydoll, Saynt Tronyon, 
upon the mount Avyon besides Roan.’ Fenton, 7rag. Disc., 
114 b,' and ‘ By saincte Thomas of Trunnions.’ Afius and Virg. 
[Dodsley, XII, 375]. The connection of St. Thomas and 
Tronion is rendered interesting by the fact that in 1485 
there was an altar to St. Tronyon in St. Andrew’s church, 
Canterbury: see Arch. Cantiana, XVII, 149, note, 150-2. That 
St. Tronion is identical with St. Ronyon has long been held: 
cf. Cant. Tales, C, 310, 320, and Skeat’s note, where other refer- 
ences are given. In regard to Gods trunnion (Misogonus, \V, 
ii, 17) various doubts may be entertained; that it means 
‘Trinity’ is not at all certain, but there is too little evidence 
at hand to resolve the question. 

By Goddes vast (V, ix, 116): ‘dialektisch fiir fast, und dies 
wieder aus face verderbt.’ But the latter statement needs sup- 
port. According to Frewyll (/yckescorner, 743) God's fast 
occurred at Salisbury the year that Easterday fell on Whit- 
sunday ; but it may be better to suppose this the one men- 
tioned in Jatt. iv, 2. 


Passing over the few notes on Aing Darius, we reach Miso- 
gonus, in many respects the most interesting and by far the 
most fully annotated of all these plays. 


> 


' The passage stands thus in the reprint ( 7udor 7rans/.),1,232: ‘Wythno 
lesse devocion then the papistes in Fraunce performe their ydolatrous 


pilgrimage to theyre ydoll Sainct Tronyon, uppon the Mont Auyon besides 
Roan.’ 
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MISOGONUS. 


Condinge (1, i, 37) of course means ‘ condign,’ but emendation 
seems hardly necessary. Besides, it is possible that, although 
-ign often rhymes with -e, it still preserved a trace of the old 
pronunciation, -gn-, testified to by such spellings as ‘mangny- 
fycence,’ Shearmen and T. Pageant, 692, 703, ‘St. Mangnus,’ 
Machyn’s Diary, 279 (cf. tb. 106, 136, 176, 180, 209) and especially 
by Ingnorance’s ‘putting together’ of his name (the first 
syllable being the same as the first of ‘England’) in Redford’s 
Wyt and Sc., 456 ff. 

It is unfortunate that the satisfactory emendation of I, i, 85, 
suggested in the footnote was withdrawn. 

‘He will not (1, i, 131) ist vorausgesetzte Rede des Sohns.’ 
Rather, it resumes the words of Philogonus, / feare me he will 
near be reclamed. 

‘ His none sonne (1, ii, 24): sein nicht-Sohn ; thnlich none mis- 
tresse, none wife.’ None is merely own with the transferred x of 
mine, thine. The Earl of Shrewsbury wrote: ‘Farewell, my 
swete, true, none and faithefull wyfe.’ Wright, Zz. and her 
Times, Il, 55. 

Stroute (1, ii, 44) is not ‘Ptzp. von me. striiten = geschwollen,’ 
but inf. = strut. This remark, as well as the punctuation, 
implies a misunderstanding of get also. The line reads, He 
can do nothinge but get (= jet) stroute and stare, and needs a comma 
after get. 

The note on I, ii, 53-57 would-probably not have been 
written if the obscene allusion (which will become clear upon 
a comparison of Zhe Foure PP, 243-252) had been perceived. 

(Godes) denti (1, iii, 9 and elsewhere) and dinty (III, i, 56) are 
probably not from divinity but from dignity; cf. ‘By goddes 
dignitee,’ Cant. Tales, C, 701, and the received etymology of 
dainty. Deare may be adj. instead of noun, notwithstanding 
that reed is sometimes spelled dreade and that Robin Hood is 
mentioned by Misogonus. 

I, iii, 12. ‘A murrain on you!’ is, though a common, a 
sufficiently unpleasant imprecation; but it is here displaced 
by one even more severe,—A moringe light on(e) that foules face 

of thine is explained thus, ‘moringe = mooring: ein Ketten- 
anker (nicht bloss eine Klinge) soll dir in dein Narrengesicht 
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fahren!’ Examples of murrain in oaths are given in sufficient 
number in Schmidt, Shak. Zex. 

Surely in /furr (I, iii, 18) we have to deal, not with a con- 
traction of further, but with a descendant of O.E. /corr (fierr). 

I, iii, 47. This, again, is obscene; the ¢mpostin in his kod- 
pesse does not allude to his ‘dicken Corpus,’ nor is hodpesse 
(= codpiece) a distortion of corpus (cf. p. 1xxxiii, 12), whether 
impostin be for imposthume or for imposting (cf. \xxxi, 45), what- 
ever that may mean. 

I, iii, 59. Heil make yow a starke foollorne. Even if Schmidt's 
explanation of /ool-borne in Shakspere as ‘foolish from the 
birth’ is correct, it is not clear that this is the same word. 
How could Misogonus make his father ‘foolish from the 
birth’? Perdita’s good fortune, we are told, made both the 
Clown and the Shepherd ‘gentlemen born’; but is this an 
analogous case ? 

I, ili, 60. How can one ride byard, if byard is ‘ein schwerer 
Brustriemen bei Lastpferden’?—to say nothing of the fact 
that this use of the word is apparently confined to ‘mines. 
Byard is merely ‘(bay) horse,’ and /0 ride byard is obviously ‘to 
be horsed,’ that is, to be taken up on some one’s back for con- 
venience in chastising (‘breeching’) as in the well-known 
picture of the young St. Augustine at school. The phrase 
tast of the rodde in the same verse is significant. Another 
jocose phrase is /o ride bayard of ten toes (i. e. ‘to walk,’ ‘to ride 
shank’s mare’), on which see WV. £. D., and Wright, Ang. Dial. 
Dict., s. v. bayard. 

I, iii, 97. The desired explanation of farewell, froste is given 
N. E. D., frost 1c. Add thereto Gascoigne (Roxb. Lib.), I, 
405, and ‘Then farewell, frost ; farewell a wench that will,” 
Faire Em, V, i, 218. 

I, iv, 12. Instead of changing f4e to they, which does not 
suit the context, it seems better to suppose that the scribe 
understood ye (which is right) as fhe. 

I, iv, 17. There are serious objections to taking grane in 
the phrase @ knaue an grane as ‘Gabelzinke (ae. granu = mous- 
tache, deutsch Granne).’ In the first place, the meaning 
does not suit the passage ; in the second, the existence of the 
word in sixteenth century English has not been proved. But 








the decisive objection is that a knave in grain is one of the com- 
monest of phrases ; examples interesting in themselves are: 
Biondello? my old coapesonate (= copesmate)? of knaves the grand 
captaine, 


Not a knave of a baser size, but a knave died in graine. 
The Bugbears, I, ii, 5-6. 


and 
Such malsters as ill measure sell for gaine 


Are not mere knaves, but also knaves in grain. 
H. Hutton, Satyr. Epigr. (Percy Soc.), p. 33. 


II, i, 20. The regular phrase is fal/ina fume, not fallina 
foam. 1 therefore regard jfime here as fume, not foam ; the 
rhyme is not worse than fixe: kyxe, Brandl, 357, 93. 

II, i, 32. It is difficult to see whence came the temptation 
to explain cosiner (and cusner, 39) as = customer (cf. 1xxxiii, 
41). The pickpurse certainly cosened Oenophilus. 

II, i, 64. Will you never hinn? hardly admits of the conjec- 
ture that Ainn is O.E. hinan, heonan (= hence). The word is an 
error for 4inn or dlinn, of which one is about as probable as 
the other (cf. Brandl, 460, 72 and 486, 48). 

II, ii, 1. Is it philogically sound to propose that Goa’s 
sokinges is ‘Verdrehung aus god’s sobbings’ without showing 
either that the latter was in use as an oath or that there is no 
other equally probable source? 

II, ii, 17. The note on /feak does N. £. YD. an injustice. 
Murray’s earliest example is not ‘erst vom Jahre 1652’; it is 
from Heywood’s Proverbs, 1562 (misprinted, 1652). If, how- 
| ever, it had fallen within the scope of the editor’s purpose to 
supplement VV. £. D., these plays would have yielded at least 
a score of important entries,—they surely ought to be read for 
the letters not yet reached in WV. £. D. 

II, ii, 23. I should like to see another example of eren then 
(= O.E. @r pem) in sixteenth century English. Until then, I 
shall regard eren as an error for even. 

II, ii, 30. Scinn is skin, but scemish is squeamish, not ‘schemisch’; 
cf. skeymishe, Brandl, 294, 124. 
> II, ii, 73. The examples in 4. &. D. under disognio lend no 
support to suagir in the line, Let sungir lurke and druges worke, 
and the word cannot be right. Two quotations in Cent. Dict., 
s. v. dungis, might be cited to support Collier's emendation, 
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lungis (=loafers) ; cf. also the note on Goodman Lungis, Dods. 
(1825), IX, 45, where an example is quoted from Cotgrave. 
But suagir should of course be changed to svugis (= snudges, 
‘curmudgeons’), acommon sixteenth century word. This very 
slight emendation restores the rhyme (snugis : drugis) needed 
to make this verse correspond to the first and third lines of 
the other stanzas in the song. 

II, iii, 11. Why should Peter poppum appear to be ‘ von pope 
genommen’? The Pope does not seem to be in any way in- 
volved. Why not from fof? 

II, iii, 55. As a ‘Weidmannesausruf’ (z)/oo is rarely used 
except in combination with some other call, c/. Twety, fas- 
sim. Asacall to horses and persons it has a meaning which 
satisfactorily explains the present passage and the many simi- 
lartoit. Cf. 

Thou art one of them, to whom god bad who, 
God tooke the for a carte horse, when god bad so. 
Heywood, Proverés, p. 1§2. 
An interesting collection of calls to horses is given by Evans, 
Leicest. Words, 173. 

II, iv, 106. JZ come quater. ‘Sir John kommt vierfach, inso- 
fern er—statt des Gebetbuchs—drei Dinge mitbringt ; Karten, 
Wiirfel und Brettspiel.’ But Sir John was not metaphysical. 
A friend jestingly inquires: ‘Why not, “Sir John kommt auf 
allen Vieren”’?’ Of course guater is a stage-direction, indi- 
cating that / come is to be spoken four times: c/. IV, i, 17, 20, 
IV, iii, 1 and 2. 

II, iv, 119. Vicar is found two centuries before 1589; it is 
mere accident that VV, Z£. D. has no earlier example of the 
spelling ficker. 

II, iv, 133. Lines 125, 136, 266 would indicate that weck/y 
means weekly, not weakly ; there is no reason to assume a 
pun. M.E. wicke, ‘bad,’ has nothing to say here. 

II, iv, 192. Lubunn lawe, whatever be its proper form and 
derivation, was probably an established term for some kind of 
bunco trick; cf. high law, Barnard’s law, and the six other 
varieties mentioned by Robert Greene, X, 33, ff. 51, 67, 86. 

II, iv, 202. Examples to prove that gree groat,in worth a grec 
groat, is for (de)gree groat and means ‘ Preisgroschen’ would 
have been welcome. Does not gree refer to the color of the 
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metal ? Cf. ‘ Not worth a grey grote,’ Heywood, Proverds, p. 31, 
l. 19, and ‘The faire white groates,’ Damon & P., Dodsley, 
I, 236. 

II. iv, 207. In what respect is the derivation of saunce bell 
from sacrament’s bell superior to that from sanctus bell? Cf. 
quotations in Stanford Dict. s. v. sanctus. What would be the 
implication of the ‘doppelsinniger Gebrauch (sawns=ohne) ’? 
That the ringing of the bell was a fiction? Or was the bell 
itself a sort of Mrs. Harris? 

II, iv, 221-22. It is difficu!t to believe that Sir John makes 
such a wager as ‘alle Christenseelen gegen einen Mann, oder 
eine Maus.’ L. 221 seems to be purely exclamatory. A man 
or a mouse is a proverbial expression to express risk or encour- 
age a person to daring. The idea is ‘ Be a man, or else don’t 
pretend to be one but admit that you have what Chaucer’s 
Pandarus calls “a mouse’s heart.”’ See Schole-House of 
Women, 385 ff. (Hazlitt, Zarly Pop. Poetry, 1V, 119-20) : 


‘ Fear not, she saith vnto her spouse. 
A man or a mouse whether be ye?’ 


Cf. ‘It is but haphazard, a man or a mouse,’ Afius and V., 
Dodsley, XII, 356. In 222 the colon should be replaced by a 
comma, to display the proper construction. 

II, iv, 249. Is it likely that St Mathaeus would be thus 
decapitated to produce S¢. Zhais? In view of the mention of 
the trulls, and the classical learning of the author, is it not 
likely that St. Thais is invoked for the nonce? Cf. Epigram 
33, De Thatde, H. Hutton, Satyr. Epig. (Percy Soc.), p. 40; and 
saynt cuccold, Brandl, 446, 74. 

II, iv. 256. Instead of regarding sore as sure (no other in- 
stance occurs in this play), I should take it as fore, through 
confusion of f and long s, and repunctuate: Y/ thou goest a 
foote fore, thy braynes I will spill. 

II, iv, 273. I can find no evidence in Halliwell, or else- 
where, that s/ncopasse is ‘ richtiger cingue-o-pase.’ It is a trisyl- 
lable, with an obscure vowel in the middle syllable represented 
indifferently by a, ¢ or 0; cinguepace is common. 

II, iv, 274. In a proverbial expression, like this, curyer ig 
more likely to be currier, a dresser of hides, or a currier of 
horses, than currter, a soldier,—especially in view of the late 
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introduction of the fire-arm from which the soldier took his 
designation. 

II, iv, 276. Can it be shown that children originated, or 
have been greatly in the habit of using, such expressions as 
chim-cham, w(h)im-w(h)am, flim-flam, jim-jam ? 

II, iv, 289. foule is not ‘ ho, we will,’ but ‘ who'll.’ 

II, v, 32. //d is not derived from /2/ate, but from O.F. 
piller; t-pilate (Resp. Ill, iii, 15) is a nonce-word, formed from 
Pilate because filled already existed, cf. remarks (oc. cit.) on 
t-polde. 

II, v, 60. Is it probable that a gentleman of the character 
of Philogonus would, under even the greatest excitement, 
employ such an oath as ‘ A couckstole (=God's tools)’? But it 
is not an oath. The cuck-stool was in common use for the 
punishment of such women as Melissa, and Philogonus calls 
for one. Cf. 

Ducke, Jelot, ducke; ducke, pretye minion, 
Beware the cokingstoole ; 

Ducke, galant trickers, wyth shame ynoughe, 
Your wanton corage to cole. 


Pryde and Abuse of Women, 113-16, Hazlitt, Zar/y Pop. 
Poetry, 1V, 239. 

II, v, 82 (83). It is difficult to see how ‘ Zusammensetzung’ 
could be a factor of any moment in causing the dropping of 
silent & in nave. 

II, v, 126. ‘Sa/me: man erwartet éa/m’; but at this date 
balm is usually spelled daumz, bawme. This fact, and allitera- 
tion, would suggest rather sa/ve(=salve). As to the proposed 
firmament for element, it is true that Touchstone objected to 
using e/ement, because ‘the word is overworn,’ but that was 
several years later, and Philogonus would perhaps not have 
been so fastidious. Besides, Phaethon did not fall from the 
firmament, but only from the element: cf. Schmidt, Shak, Lex., 
element, 3. 

III, i, 9. Cockalondlinge is not *verdreht aus cackling.’ Read 
cockaloudlinge (=cockadoodling),and see NV. £. D.s. v. cock-a-doodle- 
doo, where cockaloodletoo is quoted from Gabriel Harvey, 1573. 
_ III, i, 19. One must surely be a great arithmetician to work 
out this problem of ‘two to the tithe,’ whether once be kept or 
be emended to ove, as Carpenter proposes. The explanation 
here given seems impossible. 
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III, i, 29. ts a good stumble near horst is not ‘Man stolpert 
nicht hart, wenn man nie zu Ross sitzt’; it is merely a comic 
distortion of the well-known proverb: ‘It is a good horse 
that never stumbles,’ ¢/. Bohn, p. 104 ; Heywood’s Prov., p. 143. 

III, i, 33, 34. Wont should be wout not won’t: cf. Hamlet's 
‘Woo’'t weep, woo’t fight ?’ &c. 

III, i, 51. The explanation of who-chittals as ho (=she) and 
‘chittals von chit=Junges, nach Analogie von caté/e’ is inge- 
nious; but 4o does not occur in this play for ‘she’ (see remark 
below on IV, i, 148) and cAitta/s appears to be unexampled 
elsewhere. May not whochittals be ‘what d’ye call’s’ (or 
‘whatchucallums,’ as we say now-a-days)? C/. ‘Geue my 
Gammer again her washical thou stole away in thy lap.’ 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, V, ii, 116. Codrus will not call the 
birds capons, for Cacurgus has challenged his use of the term 
(see ll. 25, 28-30, 54-55), nor does he wish to call them hens. 

III, i, 63. Cagin, in Youd be soryein deede, if my cagin yow hadd, 
can throw no light upon cag (= kriinken); it is merely a vul- 
gar form of occasion, cf. Edgar's ‘ Chill not let go, zir, without 
vurther ‘casion (Qq. cagion),’ Lear IV, vi, 240. 

III, i, 68. Showe the gouse is not ‘show the throat (goles).’ 
‘Go shoe the goose’ is a phrase of the widest currency ; fora 
complete explanation of its significance, see the two examples 
quoted by Dyce in his note on Colyn Cloute, 198. I may add 
that shoe is sometimes written sue, see Stubbes, Display (N. 
S. Soc.), p. 31. The grief caused by seeing a goose go 
barefoot may be learned from Bale’s Aynge /Johan, 175, or 
A .C. Mery Tales (ed. Hazlitt), p. 22. 

III, i, 195. Avyrée or yrte eleison seems to have been used as 
slang for a scolding ; cf. Dame Coy’s threat to give her hus- 
band ‘a kyrie ere he went to bed,’ /ack /ugler (ed. Child), 
p. 31, and the quotation from John Taylor in Stanford Dict., 
s.v. See also, ‘He gave me a Kyrie eleyson’ in Tyndale’s 
curious list of slang phrases derived from church terms, 
Obedience of a Christian Man, Works of Tyndale and Frith, ed. 
Russell, I, 340. 

III, i, 198. Chaunch (= chance) is apparently a verb and not 
‘= vielleicht.’ 

III, i, 201. Comination, in comination gome, may be from com- 
mon, but it may be from comminate ; the Commination service 
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made the word familiar. Commination, as adj., occurs in one of 
the other early plays, but I cannot at this moment recall the 
passage. 

III, i, 202. MNantipack is not ‘=anabaptist,’ but auf 

= naughty) fack, a common old term of abuse. See Nares, 

ed. Halliwell and Wright, s. v., for five examples. An earlier 
instance than those cited occurs in Zhe Pryde and Abuse of 
Women, n. d. but ca. 1550, Hazlitt, Zarly Pop. Poetry, 1V, 231. 

III, i, 210. Collupte, in J nether egde the nor collupte the, is not 
for corrupt. The double meaning of egg (v. and n.) and the 
popularity of eggs and collops (there is a flower named in 
honor of the dish) gave the opportunity for a little jest. 

III, i, 252. Why should /ack a male (rhyming with /a/e) be 
for /Jack-amend-all rather than for /ack-a-male (= Jack o’ the 
bag)? Cf. Jack-a-Lent, Jack-a-pye, etc. 

III, i, 255. Considering the variety of objects sworn by in 
ancient times and the later horrible practices of the army ‘in 
Flanders,’ it is hasty to assume that Aith mouse foote is from By 
God's mouth and foot. Besides the two examples of the oath 
given by Swaen, Zng/. St., XXIV, 37, cf. Apitus > V., Dodsley, 
XII, 375, and ‘By the gutes of a crablouse,’ ‘By the hodges 
hed,’ Witt and Wisdome, 25. 

III, iii, 51. Etymologizing on the basis of general probabil- 
ities is dangerous. Hitchcock is not ‘ offenbar eine entziindete, 
stechende Geschwulst,’ but merely the hiccough: ¢/. Cent. Dict. 
Hempl has, I believe, recently discussed this word. 

III, iii, 72. It is true that Ladihin gives Lakin, and taken 
gives fa’en, but the derivation of Good /ande from Good Ladtkin 
seems unnecessary. The etymology of oaths is an almost 
hopeless field ; the history of the forms (which alone can save 
from luring ignes fatui) exists for only a few of the commoner 
oaths, and it is often impossible to distinguish the result of 
substitution from that of distortion or even of ordinary pho- 


netic change. 


III, iii, 85. A ¢aukes so, father millerlye, twode do the good means 
‘He talks so familiarly that it would do thee good.’ There is 
here no question of the Father of Our Lady. 

III, iii, 87. The vowel quality of dede woman would perhaps 
prevent ded woman from being ‘ komisch nahe gelegt.’ 

III, iii, 115. It does not seem clear that ‘sa/¢ = safety, eine 
Betheuerung’ makes sense here. As I understand it, Cacur- 
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gus is attempting to thrust his ‘muck-fork’ (cf. 124) into 
Madge’s mouth and she tries to prevent him, stammering: 
so-so-so-saft! saft! (= soft !). 

IV, i, 21. Whale is not ‘statt Aai/,’ but is a contracted form 
of what'll ye ; cf. Brandl’s note on whole, wholle, Il, iii, 145. 

IV, i, 33. If donge of is to be expanded, along of is more 
common than édelong of ; but Jong of is good enough as it stands 
The translation, ‘wegen der Schweinchen’ and the punctua- 
tion indicate a failure to catch the exact meaning of this 
passage. In 30 and 33 ¢Ae is not def. art. but pronoun, and 
should be followed by a comma ; sadlebackt grombole and susukes 
(read fusukes) are vocatives. Fusukes, ordinarily spelled /fus- 
sock(s) means ‘lazy fat woman,’ ‘a greasy sloven’; /ussock is 
given in many dictionaries, the form with final -s may be found 
in Cent. Dict. 

IV, i, 45. Perhaps a doust stoul is not a bolster-stool, but a 
box-stool ; for doust = box, cf. NV. £. D. or Engl. Dial. Dict. 

IV, i, 46. J could a chopt logetes wones is I could have chopped 
logic once, not J could have chopped logicians. Chop logic is too 
common as a noun and 4&0 chop /ogic as a phrase, to need exem- 
plification. 

IV, i, 55. eke, in Bith meke, may be only the adjective, the 
noun being omitted ; somewhat similar phenomena are not 
uncommon in oaths, but see remarks in Zag/, St, XXIV, 206, 
on such forms as meckins. 

IV, i, 63. By gods nowne the editor takes to be ‘ Bei Gottes 
Wort,’ apparently agreeing with Dame Quickly who main- 
tained that there are three classes of nouns : common nouns, 
proper nouns and God’s nouns. This view is found else- 
where; cf. ‘He began to chafe and to sweare and to rap out 
goggs Nownes and his pronouns, while (= until) at volun- 
tarye he had sworne through the eight parts of speech in the 
Accidence,’ R. Greene, Works, X, 99. But Swaen’s examples 
(passim) seem to justify his conclusion, Zag?. St. XXIV, 54, 
that woun(d)s, waun(d)s, swowns, soun(d)s, zoones, nowns, oones, 
ownes, are mere variants of the same word. 

IV, i, 98. The phrase miss the cushion has been variously 
explained. Skelton’s expression seems to remove all doubt: 


And whan he weneth to syt, 
Yet may he mysse the quysshon. Colyn Cloute, 997-8. 
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IV, i, 99. Zowa is not foward. Towa, Alison! towa, houre! is 
‘To her, Alison ! to her, whore!’ 

IV, i, too. The idea that Alison used her knuckles as a 
mnemonic device is astonishingly ingenious, but the passage 
does not require it. Alison says: ‘First letter of your name’s 
Eue, by the same token of my knuckle-fast eue (= ewe).’ It 
is not her knuckles, but her old sheep, that aided her memory. 
The editor did not observe that /asteen does not rhyme with 
trewe, whereas eve does. 

IV,i, 115. Opinions in regard to Goodes drabes (100) may be 
divided ; but Gods d/wehood is nothing more or less than what 
it seems to be, and is not from Gods boyhood or Gods bloody 
head: cf. ‘By gods blew hood,’ quoted by Dyce from Zom 
Tyler and his Wife in illustration of ‘ For Goddes cope,’ Magny- 
fycence, 1128. Of similar nature are Goa’s hat and perhaps Gea’s 
ames (=amice ?), but cf. Brandl, p. 666. 

IV,i, 121. Is not daules bush = Ball's Bush ? 

IV, i, 125. It is hardly more likely that wmdert then is um- 
pired then than number it then (=count it up); but it may be 
neither. 

IV, i, 130. Augrum is not algebram, as may be learned 
from JW. £. D. algorism, augrim. 

IV, i, 133. Carpenter’s emendation, [/|we[rve], disposes of 
the verb clementid. 

IV, i, 144. May not Gods /udd be a modification of the com- 
mon oath God's lid? Is God's luddock found? 

IV, iii, 76. One who follows the recommendation to exam- 
ine V. £. D. will (if he finds cotton, v.) doubtless prefer Mur- 
ray’s explanation of it to that given here, and (if he finds cote, 
v.') will learn that cote does not mean ‘vorwirts gehen.’ 
Would not the vowel of cote offer some difficulties to the pro- 
posed explanation of cotton / 

The scanty notes to the three remaining plays must be left 
unexamined, though some of the remarks on //ores/es 45 (an 
exceedingly difficult and probably corrupt line) are impos- 
sible. Moreover Zaynt blyue (Horestes, 111) is probably not 
Saint b(eli(e)f. St. Blythe is not unknown; c/. Bale, 7hre 
Lawes, 531. 

The linguistic sections of the Introduction are to.some ex- 
tent supplementary to the notes, and to some extent entirely 
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independent. In general in may be said that the independent 
portions, the summaries of peculiarities, are, so far as they go 
(they neglect syntax almost entirely), laborious and accurate. 
In the sections supplementary to the notes are contained, 
however, some of the most surprising linguistic statements of 
the volume. I wil! pass hastily through the Introduction, 
noting linguistic matters only. 

xxxiv, 15. It is probable that ges is not for gyse, as the 
footnote (vid. Joc.) suggests, but for yes (=eyes), cf. Fack 
Fugler, pp. 28, 38. 

xxxvi, 2. Whether a is ever for thou in guod a may be 
doubted. 

xxxvi, 4. In Ye hase, hase does not come from ealswa. The 
expression means ‘has he?’ (cf. * Yea shall?,’ Brandl 351, 73 
and ‘Yea doth?’ Mew Custom, Dodsley, I, 272) and is parallel 
to ‘No did?’ ‘No had?’ ‘No shall?’ which are somewhat 
commoner. 

xxxvi, 14. <A/mes, almys does not illustrate the loss of ¢ after 
s; in the expression 7¢ were (an) almes to (do so and so) it is not 
a corrupt form of a/most; examples are common,—the follow- 
ing will make the construction clear: ‘It were an almes dyde 
to walke thy cote,’ Fack Fugler, p. 30. 

xxxvi, 36 ff. Several of the words listed as ‘gelehrte 
Neubildungen’ will excite surprise. 

Ixi, 46. Since discurse rhymes with ¢hus and means discuss, it 
might be better to emend it to discusse than to count is as a bad 
rhyme. 

Ixii, 8. Custodte: bodie (V, x, 103-4) may be added to the 
list of rhymes on an unaccented final syllable. 

Ixii, 20. /chwin does not belong here, for it does not mean 
‘each one’ but ‘I ween’; wid. oc. and cf. ‘I wine’, Jack Jugler, 
p. 33, and ‘Eke thei laugh and grin, whé by this sunne, I wyn, 
In the heart they wepe,’ Godly Q. Hester, p. 19. 

Ixiii, 7. Valse beseivers of zembitee is probably not ‘ False de- 
ceivers of dissimulation’, but ‘False deceivers apparently’ ; 
cf. ‘A sore man by zembletee,’ Rozster Doister, I, iv, 75. 

Ixiii, 11. Persent (= present) does not need the prefix, 7e-. 

Ixiii, 13. Commedjens, if not a misprint, is possibly a com- 
bination of conventent with commodious. In like manner, promy- 
dence may be a combination of prominence and preéminence—pro- 
eminence is unknown to me, 
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Ixiii, 14. The suggestion that ef chafor is a distortion of 
Oppressor is not only violent but involves a misunderstanding 
of the passage. At present the reading is :— 


Yet he and thother twaine weorke all after the vice. 
Of chafor yet tone name, tother is Covetise. 


Of course it should be: 


Yet he and thother twaine weorke all after the vice (= advice) 
Of 


Covetise. 





cha foryet (= I have forgotten) tone (= the one) name, tother is 


Policate is probably not for delicate, but for politic, vid. loc. 

Ixiii, 15. I take grownde as ground, as it seems more likely 
that People would feel the evils mentioned in ground and 
purse than in crown and purse. 

Comporte (not composte) is for report rather than commend, see 
the passage. 

Ixiii, 18. Peake need not be regarded as for fecp. It is itself 
a good English word, still in current use. Courtnalls is not 
‘statt courtiers’; courtnoll is a well authenticated word and 
may be found in 4. £. D. 

lxiii, 18. Evenif there were such an English word as d- 
structers, 1 should regard strussioners (352, 117) not as a twisting 
of it, but as coined from constructon (in sense 9, .V. £. D.). 

Ixiii, 20. <Adtse dicts (read dicte) suggests a/ias (rather than 
aliter) dicta. 

Ixiii, 21. The supposition that dium este tustlum weste is for 
divites estis, justi fuistis suffers under the double disadvantage 
of paying too little attention to either the original form of 
the saying or the sense required by the context. 

Ixiii, 24. People does not ‘mention’ the elves; he applies 
the word to a certain class of human beings, but the use of it 
does not characterize him,—Avaryce also uses it, p. 293, l. 105. 

Ixxxi. In the first list on this page, it is difficult to see the 
grounds for treating differently the spellings éran/es, fra/nes, 
reclamed, stanid, twane, bane ; they belong to the same class of 
phenomena. 

Ixxxii, 18. In what respect is yf ¢¢ were to doe a ‘laxe Fii- 
gung'? 

Ixxxii, 44. One of the main objections to admitting that 
in Misogonus, III, i, 149, Ae is the southern form of the femi- 
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nine pronoun of the third person is that such an assumption 
does not help the passage, whereas a simpler one does. At 
present the text stands: 

‘My swete mistrisse, now our swete Lady of Walsingam, 


he with hir swetly swete soule, 
I haue bid many a prayer for hir both early and late.’ 


Read: 
‘ My swete mistrisse,—now our swete Lady of Walsingam 


be with hir swetly swete soule !— 
I haue bid,’ etc. 


Ixxxili. On hodpesse (1. 12) and cosiner (1. 42) I have already 
commented; four other words on this page need attention. 
Nouns (1. 2) can hardly stand for announce in the passage in 
question, which reads: Come, let vs make the mach to novns, we 
five! What novns means, I do not know; but it appears to be 
a gameatdice: cf. 1. 135, where Sir John expresses his willing- 
ness to play either mumchance or nounce. M/insimust (1. 15) 
bears some resemblance to mumpsimus, proposed as its origi- 
nal; but is mumpsimus ever applied to a person? Sfonsation 
(1. 32) asserted to be the word aimed atin sfosation is appar- 
ently not English, and, if it were, would mean ‘vow’ or ‘prom- 
ise’ rather than deposition (which is the word intended). Ga/- 
/onde (41) might easily represent ga//ant, but the context 
indicates that it is really for gallon: Toth alkouse he went, And 
there calde in for a gallonde of drinke. 

Ixxxiv. It is so astonishing that anyone, even Isbel, should 
distort fu// (3) to fu/s that many readers will regard fu/s as a 
scribal error. /lhestone with him is for question with him rather 
than guestion him. Wer (7) and year (8) are probably dialectic. 


Turning to the texts themselves, one must first inquire 
whether they are accurately printed. The reply will, I think, 
be not unfavorable to the editor. It is clear that they have 
been reproduced with a greater degree of fidelity than was 
observed by the various editors of Dodsley; and of the inac- 
curacies that exist many are, no doubt, chargeable, not to the 
account of the editor but to that of his copyists. To indicate 
the extent to which the texts may be trusted, as well as to 
make a slight contribution to the critical apparatus of the 
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volume, I will give a collation of Heywood’s /ohan Johan, 
indicating the variants between B(randl) and the original 
black-letter edition by R(astell). As the play was well printed 
originally, it offers few occasions for error. My transcript 
was made by a scholar familiar with both sixteenth century 
English and black-letter, who in almost all cases in which 
doubt might arise as to the accuracy of his copy foresaw the 
doubt and specially affirmed his reading to be that of the 
original. The variants follow :— 

40 B. Walke, R. Waske (misprint). 78 B. doth make me, R. 
doth me. 99 B. gossypry, R. gyssypry. 111-4 In R. the names of 
the speakers are each one line too high; corrected in margin 
by connecting lines in faded ink. 121 Before this line R. has 
the speaker’s name, /Adn." 131 B. What, R. what; B. often 
fails to note a lower-case w at the beginning of a line,—so in 
134, 135, 145, 208, 229, 396, 451, 454, 457, 463, 579, 619, 622, 628, 
635, 636, 637 (these are all specially affirmed to be |. c. by my 
copyist). 153 B. churche, R. churthe (misprint). 163 B. By 
hokkes sylly woundes, R. By kokkes lylly woundes ; B. often fails to 
distinguish & from 4,—so in 187, 207, 625, 661, 663; in 650 B. 
has dy hokes sylly nayll, R. by kokes lylly nayll. 231 B. in suspect, 
R. insuspect. 272 B. p’, R. 9°; so elsewhere,—R. has no p. 299 
B. J wys, R. Jwys. 309 B. p’, R. the (not 9). 332 B. ony, R. 
any (but omy in 333 and any in 335). 381 B. Yet, R. yet. 455 B. 
Tusshe, R. Tusshr (misprint). 470, 510 B. drakkes, R. krakkes, 
cf. above on 1. 163. 472 B. ywys, R. yovs. 490 B. Kokkes, R. 
kokkes. 513 B. mat, R. wat (misprint). 523 In R. the second ¢ 
of clatter is imperfect and has been touched up with a pen. 
25 B. chafe, R. thafe (misprint). 526 B. herwith, R. her with. 
58 B. Peace, R. Place. 622 B. no, R. not. 660 B. yest syr, R. 
/yest. syr2 This error is slight in itself but important in its 
results. Syr is the prefix to the speech which follows. B. is 
therefore wrong in assigning the speech to Tyb,—the priest 
replies when she is attacked, as she did when he was. 
Very few of these errors, it will be observed, are of any real 
significance for the text,—perhaps only 78, 121, 163 (and 650), 
470 (and 510), 558, 622, and 660. 





'R. makes no distinction between / and /, using / for both (/ never 
occurs). B. follows modern usage, without remark. 
2 This is the sole instance in which I have thought it worth while to record 


variants in punctuation. 
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In some respects, however, the treatment of the texts is less 
satisfactory. This is due in part to the occasional adoption 
(apparently only in the last six plays, see p. lvii) of a princi- 
ple which is wrong and which, no doubt, the editor will, upon 
reflection, admit to be wrong. Some of the plays are printed 
with the exact punctuation of the original, scant and faulty as 
it often is (so Heywood’s plays); some’ are repunctuated ac- 
cording to modern (German’) rules. Either of these procedures 
is proper, provided only that we are informed which is adopted. 
But there can be no justification for attempting a compromise 
between the two; for such an attempt neither informs the 
reader in regard to the original punctuation nor assures him 
as to the editor’s interpretation of the text. The only excuse 
for retaining the old punctuation is taken away unless every 
deviation from it is clearly indicated; the only excuse for 
introducing a modern system is taken away unless the system 
is adhered to. Forexample, take the line, // ye wt// have me, tell 
yt, ve shall your tonges holde (292, 80). Isthis punctuation the old 
or the modern or a combination of the two? The comma 
after me is of course wrong. Take, 7his is happie, happe. ye come 
soo soone tigtther? (325,9.) To my thinking, the line requires 
no point except a final period. Again, Here, be eager, 
whelpes, loe: to yt boye {box him ball! (295,159). This should be 
Here be eager whelpes, loe! To yt, Bove! Box him, Bail! So, 
Giue hir leaue to speake to Codrus (479, 93) requires a comma after 
the second fo (= too). The extent to which a doubt as to the 
sponsor of the punctuation may cause embarrassment may be 
learned from a consideration of the following passages (refer- 
ences by page and line) :—293, 105; 294, 133; 301, 143 310, 
56-7; 318, 63; 349, 10; 351, 66; 353, 151; 356, 73; 426, 139, 
161 ; 429,243; 439,43 433,43 434,173 437,43 442, 493 443,91; 
444, 253 445,49; 446,70; 447, 107; 448, 138, 141, 152, 158; 
449, 175, 186, 188; 450, 222, 236; 453, 18, 24, 29; 455, 101; 456, 

‘No one who ever attempted to print a large collection of texts will 
hesitate to admit fully Professor Brandl’s plea for indulgence for lack of 


uniformity in the manner of editing the several plays. Texts differ in their 
requirements. 


*I suppose it is hardly fair, even in a foot-note, to express regret that 
English should be punctuated as if it were German. Yet I suppose no 
English reader can avoid a feeling of discomfort at meeting with a comma 
before a restrictive relative. 


— 
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1353 458, 9, 153 459, 44, 49; 461, 87, 107 ; 462, 137; 463, 149, 
164; 464, 178, 192; 465, 214; 467, 251, 265, 271, 276; 470, 65; 
473, 88; 477, 593 479, 104; 482, 172; 483, 7, 11, 26; 484, 27, 
48, 50: 485, 4, 8, 10; 487, 84; 488, 23; 498, 148, 149; 499, 170, 
178, 179; 501, 224; 529, 957-8, 971, 979-80; 532, 1052; 535, 
1156-7 ; 536, 1163; 602, 88; 603, 110; 611, 348, 363; 612, 397; 
613, 426; 615, 487; 616, 497; 622, 683, 693; 625, 768-9 ; 626, 
788; 632, 945, 948; 634, 1014; 637, 1091, I101; 638, 1122, 
1125 ; 639, 1137, 1149; 643, 1262; 648, 1397. 

Another unsatisfactory feature of the treatment of the text 
is that the editor has not often enough made use of devices 
for assuring the reader that faults in the text are faults of the 
original’, and has not always corrected in his notes errors that 
disguise or distort the sense, although he has sometimes cor- 
rected even the most insignificant. Asa list of such passages 
will aid those who use the book, I give one, beginning with 
Nature. The practical advantage of having all such notes in 
a single list has induced me to forego any classification based 
either upon their nature or their relative importance. Where 
no reasons are given, a mere inspection of the passage will 
supply them. 


NATURE. 


te 
~I 


I, 75, thys, |. Avs ; cf. 1, 298 and Genesis, i, 26, 

221, Avs, |. thys. 

386, Tryst, 1. Cryst. 

391, 1. brough{Z]. 

574, skvft, 1. shy ft. 

681, J trew, 1. 7 trow. 

747. The whole of this line is given by Dyce (in his note 
on Skelton’s Magnyfycence, 1. 859) as Behold the bonet uppon my hed, 
apparently from a more perfect copy of the book than that in 
the British Museum. C/. Furnivall, Ballads from Manuscripts, 
I, 455. 

p. 99, note 2, Garcion can hardly be correct ; read, ‘ Garcius 
for Garcio.’ 

838, herein, |. herein. In only a few instances does it seem 
necessary to make such an alteration as this, but occasionally 
it does. 


1 It must also be said that the remarks in the notes about misprints do not 
always make it clear whether the misprint is that of the original or of this 


edition. 
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840, saw, 1. say. 

933, my, |. me. 

980, ye, 1. the ; so II, 848. 

1116, fleyng, 1. fleryng ; cf. *flattryng knaues and fleryng 
queanes,’ Heywood, Proverds, p. 54, and ‘ Gig/ot, strumpet, a 
fliering wench,’ R. Cawdrey, Zadle Alph., ap. NV. £. D. 

1205, serefull, |. ferefull. 

333, your, |. you. 

1378, A/mysdedes, |. Al mysdedes ; the context is, A/ mysdedes [ 
| Shamfastnes| can attame and help for to represse. \n this passage 
attame means subdue, cf. V. £. DY. atame. 

p. 117. Dele note 2; the assege is good English. 

II, 42, theym, 1. (?) Aym. 

176, passyng whyle, |. pyssyng whyle; cf. Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, IV, i, 3- 

182, ye mene, 1. T mene. 

196, margin, dobyly, 1. bodyiy. 

519, hand ys, |. handys. 

526, 1. (?) [| Such a knaue I betake to\ the devyll, cf. 795. 

541, degon, |. be gon. 

571-2 readas one line; so574—-5 and 768-9 (de/e note 1, p. 139). 

887, dy tyde, 1. bytyde. 

944, 2 the mare name, \. in the mares name ; this oath invokes, 
not the Virgin, but the Night-mare, cf. Skelton, Magny/., 
1407,—whether mare in Elynour Rummynge, 110 (cf. Dyce’s note) 
is the same may be doubted. 

298. J, 1. £2. 

1148, Adew, 1. A dew. 

1197, falsly, |. fals ly. 

1229. I do not think that Pacyence calls Mankind a 
wretch ; it seems possible to keep the original reading wreth 

= wrath),—see WV. £. D. for use of dysdayn. 

1309, /rustyt, 1. trust yt. 


Love. 


37, beulvfully, 1. beuty fully. 

40, loole, 1. leele (= leal) rather than hole. 
266, shorners, |. skorners. 

274, loth, 1. lot. 

334, rehersed is correct ; dele the note. 


ak 
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349 (not 399), 1. smo[/]éest. 

359, 1. than| hk] fullest. 

515, seemeth, |. seemed. 

548, Drawe, 1. Drave. 

624, /ast, 1. least. 

630, mother brendryd. What does érendryd mean? Doubtless 
we should read, Mother B. rendryd. Mother B was a cant term 
for a bawd, as may be seen from G. Fenton, 7yragicall Dis- 
courses, 1567, viii, II, 81 (Tudor Translations), and in particular 
from Edward Hake, Mewes out of Powles Churchyarde, 1579, 
ed. Edmonds, sig. F. iiij. (‘olde mother B’) and G. ij. 
(‘wimpled B’); cf. ‘Mother Bee,’ Gammer Gurton, III, iii, 74. 

643, yet, 1. ze¢ (= jet). 

799, / neuer in iustyce, 1. 1 never syt in tustyce. 

828, 1. pyt[Z], cf. 1386; so 936. 

890, mannes, |. manner ; serues means ‘service’; if punctu- 
ated, a colon (or comma and dash) after ¢Azs. 

936, prec -ndyth, |. pretendyth. 

998, myshap, \. my shap|e}. 

1015, moste, |. moyste. 


te 
to 


1020 and 1024, whet, 1. whot (= hot): cf. 10 
1045, 4, l. as. 

1063, 1. es[c]hew. 

1076, neyther, \. nether. 

1158, receyued, |. receyueth. 

, her, 1. her [/ast]. 

o, Go, 1. So. 

, well ye, 1. well ye [wit }. 

, 1. Louer not loued. 


oO 


132¢ 


Ww 


“I GW 
r@) 


I 
Pa) 


ie) 


+-~ Ww Ww 


WEATHER. 


53, Aaue tryed, |. haue be tryed. 

163, Well, 1. We. 

202. Insert av. 

287. Note here and elsewhere Heywood’s queer use of 
whom for who. 

338 and 340, Dele [Ma.] and [M. R#.]; cf. 343; M. R. speaks 
336-42. 

824, svde me, |. syde [chyde| me. 

1004, yon, 1. you. 

1249. Strike out moste ; it crept in from the next line. 
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JOHAN JOHAN. 


166. Assign second half to [ 7yé]. 
297, forget it, |. it forget. 
376, stynk, 1. stynt. 


RESPUBLICA. 


p. 284, 1. 49, That be hath, 1. That he hath. 
286, 39, wates and strates, |. waifes and strates. 
287, 50, shewete, 1. swete. 
52, whet, 1. what. 
55, coweth, 1. cometh. 
56, by drede, \. bedrid. 
299, 87, whan yowe are your Robe, \. whan ye weare your Robe, 
instead ot supplying 7” after yowe. 
301, 16, chanunge. 1. chaunge. 
302, 42, and not, |. and all: cf. 44. 
307, 10, fesse, 1. passe. 
17, plesse, l. dlesse. 
314, 4, dvdinge, 1. lyuinge. 
24, graunce, |. graunge. 
317, 40, had, 1. haue. 
318, 70, Thriste, 1. Thrifte. 
319, note. Beshrewe cannot be the missing word. Oppression 
does not curse the Latin quotation; he wishes Avarice to 
expound it. 


323, 16, the veln|t, 1. ye vet (= ye fetched). 

324. Dele note 1; the subject need not be expressed. 
330, 20. Correct the spelling of deginnige. 

332, 9, l. | Walt thou do| so. 

333, 57, whan, |. whens (= whence). 

340, 15, Ae, |. ye. 

341, 48, ous, |. ons (= once). 


49, he prest, \. be prest. 
Acus, \. Actus. 
346, 28, ous, 1. ons (= one’s); it is not necessary to assume 
that evs is grammatical error for our. 
10, we, |. ye, cf. 8 and 12. 
347, 19, where, |. there ; or is the sentence unfinished? 
348, 4. Supply [Adu/.]; cf. p. 348, ll. 45, 46. 
7, [Be] not so hardie. 
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350, 37 (margin), 1. veritee. 
352, 115, fire, 1. five, or, more probably, stxe ; cf. p. 345, 1. 
353, 132, ey tendeth, 1. (?) extendeth. 
134, directrie, 1. dtrectrice. 
146, Instead of |7], supply [/s] (= I'll). 
354, 5, aret, 1. arte. 
356, 75, ous, 1. ons (= once). 
357, 97, Connstable, |. Counstadble. 


N 
on 


Kinc Darius. 


Title-page, dof, 1. doth. 

362, 52, Insert ax (or a) before auncyant. 
400, 1061, eare, 1. heare ; cf. Matt., v. 36. 

402, 1099, nod, 1. not. 
405, 1200, you, |. ye. 


MISOGONUS. 


Title-page, /iilus, 1. filtus. 
22, 36, the toy, |. they toy. 
423, 44, 1. [Suche] as. 
45, 1. [ Zhe toyes| man. 
46, 1. [Exceptyng |e or [ Outtakyn|e. 
426, 125, 1. [But 7 | doubt. 


7 
142, disclayne, |. disdayne. 
152. Insert you before with. 
167, 1. | But one| thinge. 


427 
168. make man| y lies| seems more probable than make 


man y cries}. 

178, 1. spare [ for no cost |. 

180, 1. tel] [what you have lost |. 

183, guel[enes grote} would fill out the line as well as 
que|rudos sot |, and seems far more probable. 

189, The idiom of the time is, I think, make good (not 


great) sport. 

428, 205, Aliguis intus designates a speaker within (‘behind 
the scenes’); it is not a part of the speech of Cacurgus. If the , 
editor had observed this he would not have asked (p. 658) : 
‘Hatte Philogonus zwei Diener bei sich ?’ 

43°, 47, parte, |. harte. 
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2, munke = monkey. 

431, 14, lL. én [ Sygate]. 

433, 9, doe no, 1. doe tt no. 

12, the, 1. ye. 

434, 48, 1. [Or els] your. 

437, 11, past, 1. passe. 

441, 31, sowe, 1. some. 

442, 49, Jack sance,\. Jack sauce. 

52, part, 1. cart. 

444, 120, soule, |. (?) zouse (= souse). 

20, while, |. will. 

445, 65, sure, 1. ure. 

446, 74, you, 1. ye. 

448, 143, the pristes sland, \. the pristes faud (= tlawed = flayed, 
cf. N. £. D.); Cacurgus has just flayed the priest by stripping 
off his gown. 

170, l. deng[¢|he. 

449, 209, come out, |. come ont (= of it). 

452, 8, As in the original wot is written above the line, I 
regard it as misplaced and as belonging before spare. 

453, 18, 1. mor ho[res|]; in 20 1. by gods bores (cf. Promos and 
Cassandra, II, ii, and V, v. 

46, in manger your bearde, \. in mauger y. 6. 

Note 2. The emendation is unlikely; the right word 
is Fatherst (cf. p. 483, 1. 11); in 1. 16 Melissa has ‘fathered’ 
him (1. 17), and that is the cause of his anger. 

454, 48, afrayde, |. afeard. 

78, Philogonus, \. Misogonus. 

456, 145. Is onl’ in original? 

457. 2. Is there such a thing as a soudid sowe? Should we 
not read here, and in 459, 52, soudid (= sanded) sowe? cf. ‘I'll 
give him the sanded sow,’ Revesby Sword Play, 161, and * Your 
sandy sow,’ Gammer Gurton’s Needle, \V, i, 22. 

459, 31. Supply What! or Thou. 

33, 34, Wont, 1. Wout. 

461, 107. Read Yeaye, faith (= Yea, i-faith), he has benne far 
(= further) then ere [t|how haue,—on Taleon grounde he near 
trode. 

462, 115, deuty, |. denty. 

119, Insert wot after youle. 
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130, [smock] seems far more likely than [0/d frock]. 

138, those | that be] fills out the line as well as those [in the 
(unt versity |. 

463, 162, when, 1. where. 

464, 180, 1. This (= This is) als] trwe. 

465, 209, foulle does not rhyme with doulte ; dolte means about 
the same thing and rhymes. 

467, 268. The suggested at ovr fire is perhaps less idiomatic 
sixteenth century English than éyth fre. 

269. 1. foure t[imes blest]. 

271, 1. some [rest]. 

469, 54, oute, 1. onte (= of it). 
Note 1. Stuf in this use is too modern. 
472, 54, faint, |. faine. 
Note 2. Instead of Ay, 1. And dy. 
473. 105, 1. over[t|hwart. 
107, make, |. make-bate (for rhyme). 
476, 37, |. as [ ye are]. 
478, 69, how, ha ye dout, |. how ha ye done. 
478, 74, yow, 1. ye. 

83, 1. [7s not] be long. What, Alison! 

85, 1. [God and| Saint Swithin. 

87, Am / fills the gap as well as / must de. 

88. [Can you tell| is perhaps as good as [| Do you know’). 

481, 142. Insert ye (or Ae) before wer. 

Note 4. There is no more justification for Custer(d) 
here than for Dame Custard as the name of Christian Custance 
(see p. liv, l. 29). Custer, or Ceyster (as it is spelled on the title- 
page) is the Christian name of Codrus. It is a shortened form 
of Christopher, cf. Nodal and Milner, G/oss. of Dial. of Lanca- 
shire, p. 173. 

483, 6, 1. Stand out of my |way|, wagghalter , for waghalter, cf. 
Heywood, Proverbs, p. 709. 
15, 1. J care not, 1; be a kardler| and a dicer. 
21, tle pardon this ones him, |. tle pardon him thts ones. 
484, 30, 1. selfe [nyll |. 

32, 1. mas [tf ye will |. 

38, 1. [Zf 7] shall. 

485, 3, 1. tanquam castrator porcorum vociferare, et emunge nasum, 


et stngultiens clama aliquando, 
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487, 72, 1. or [Zle hence]. 

77, ere, l. ene. 

83, 1. sewing [school |. 

Note 1. The rhyme is good enough ; cf. 249, 1029-30. 
489, 44, 1. stubber[n]y. 


HOoRESTES. 


495, 54, 74, l. Yet. 
61, vo, 1. now. 
175, thad vitres, \. thadvitres (= the adulterous). 
176, spousaule is more like than sponsaule. 
180, thon, |. thou. 
500, 209, Marsis his leaue, 1. Marsis leaue, 
509, 435, woulst, |. wouldst (or woudst). 
512, 513, fore, l. sore. 
515, 598, you, |, thou ; so 733. 
519, 690, 1. nough[t}. 
526, 860, gives, 1. gines (= begins). 
861, animo dati gloria, \. animo dat gloria. 
865, /s, 1. His. 
889, Que semel amissa, \. Qua semel amissa. 


499 


527, 901, wound, |. womb. 
534, 1114, 1. Aappls jest. 


1124, wilds and minde, \. wills and mindes. 
1127, ye, 1. the. 

1129, them, 1. (?) vs. Or, let them defyne (?). 
> 537, 1203, cominualtie, |. cominnaltie. 


GISMOND OF SALERNE. 


i=) 


0, 32, a strange, |. a [most] strange. 
21. Can sharf be right ? 


oa) 
tN 


* 
« 


7, no, |, ne. 
, first side-note, 1. depar|teth]. 


nono won 
a a 
ws 


ComMON CONDITIONS. 


‘ 599, Notes 2, 4,6. It is by no means clear that each stanza 
is to be assigned to a different singer. 

Note 3. Sin is no improvement on #7; read Zin (or 
biin), and replace semicolon at end of 4 by comma, 
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Note 5. The gap may also be filled by Jdeare [Ais bagge 
on his backe}. 

606, Note 4. The missing word is certainly Hadlloweth, cf. 
212. 

607, 232. Note whom for who, and cf. 1140. 

608, 281. For, why, 1. For why (= because); so also ll. 708, 
1414. 

613, 414, 1. hat[A]. 

Note 1. The reading of the text need not be changed. 

614, 431. Change Her or she to Ais or he. 

616, 491. Sure name = sur-name. 

617, 541. Sabia does not intend to use black art to win 
Nomides; she appeals, therefore, not to the gods of wight, but 
to those of might, cf. 876. 

619, 602. Otes = Metes? 

620, 621, witnesse, 1. witlesse. 

621, 663, aged, |. a god (cf. 666). 

622,679. It is interesting to see how coctes may have arisen, 
—of course it is for cottens. The word was written coftés ; then 
the frequent confusion of ¢ and ¢ occurred and the stroke was 
omitted from e. 

623, 717. Change farentes to parente or punctuate A as inter- 
jection. 

628, 851, Efata = I’ faith. 

630, 908. Is deride error for devide ? 

635, 1030. A plague of all such villains. Professor Brand] 
changes ef to on. Has he forgotten Falstaff ?—not to mention 
a cloud of other witnesses. 

637, 1088, fo thy, 1. to try thy ; cf. 1067. 

638, 1128, who, |. oh. 

639, 1154, For, 1. Nor. 

642, 1215, Who tho, |. What tho. 

1219, prest, 1. perst. 

645, 1308, Ads, 1. (?) this. 

648, 1386, thy, 1. the. 

1388, deuise, 1. deutsed. 
1389, ef, 1. of. 

649, 1421, Vo, 1. Now ; No came from the next line, see the 

foot-note. 
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This paper is already so long that I shall not be able to 
fulfil my intention of treating fully Zhe Pride of Life (text, 
translation and notes) and Mankind (text and notes). These 
are among the most interesting plays inthe volume. That 
Professor Brand] has not succeeded perfectly with the former 
is not to be wondered at; the text is so broken and corrupt 
that no one could perform the task he undertook. I shall 
therefore confine the few remarks I shall make to those 
portions in which success is possible. His boldness in at- 
tempting to restore the text where only a few words or letters 
remain in a line will probably, with the common fate of such 
attempts, result only in stimulating the rest of us to prefer 
our own restitutions; for instance, in 19-20, which stands 


thus 
of! fflessch & ffel 


bore. 


Professor Brandl’s ‘Und ist doch auch von Fleisch und Haut 
und von einem Weibe geboren’ does not please me nearly so 
well as my own 


‘ ffayre he was of fflessch and ffel 
And brim (07 breme) as any bore.’ 


But this is sport and not science; we do not know, and never 
can know, unless another MS. is discovered, what is the cor- 
rect form of some lines of this play. 

As to Mankind, 1 had intended to discuss the differences be- 
tween his edition and mine. In some instances he is clearly 
right, in others I think he is wrong. This, perhaps the most 
difficult play in the volume, is at the same time the best 
edited. If the others had been treated in the same way, this 
review would have been much shorter than it is. I shall have 
to reserve the fuller discussion for the notes to my edition. 
Here I will mention only a few of the most important instances 
in which the present edition seems to need correction. 


THE PrRIpDE oF LIFE. 


p.4,1.49. This is not oratio recta ; 3¢ is he, and Ats (50) means 
the King’s, not Death’s. With this misunderstanding is per- 
haps connected the misunderstanding of 1. 79 shown in both 


1Skeat: was of. 
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translation and notes. LI. 451-68 show clearly that ll. 75-6 do 
not say that Death sent a messenger to the King of Life, but 
that the latter sent his messenger to bear a challenge to Death. 
This carries with it the confutation of the restoration and 
translation of 77-79. May it be said parenthetically that 
‘Testament machen’ would under any circumstances be a 
remarkable translation of de/ in the phrase de/ and dight? 

8,116. 3 can hardly be nom. in this piece. 

10, 130. J/ ntl chonge for no newe is so common as to be com- 
monplace. Chonge is not from congé (see p. xi, |. 3), it is merely 
change and there is no occasion for the doubt expressed (p. 
650). Cf. ‘For alwey oon I wil be founde, His womman, and 
chaunge for no newe,’ Lydgate, AM/in. Poems, p. 221. 

10,134. Behou (= behoof) certainly cannot mean ‘ Gedanke’. 

10,136. Detriftin dedeis the well-known descriptive for- 
mula derrest in dede, and is by no means to be taken as ‘zer- 
reist den Tod, in Wirklichkeit ’: cf. the quotations in WV. £. D., 
dear, a' and dear a’ (I think that this phrase should be assigned 
to the latter). 

10,137. Lok y for ne (Skeat reads wo) ying 3¢ let should be 
Lok y for no ping 3e let ; there is no instance of y=I1in the 
play. 

18, 259. je pes be knizles of curteisye is translated ‘Ihr Diener 
(ae. péo) seid Ritter von HiGfischkeit.’ It would be difficult to 
find another example of pes = péowas at this date. The pas- 
sage is simple enough: ‘ Yea, these be courteous knights.’ 

24, 333. Brandl has two interpretations of goci/ ; one (by 
Schmidt) in the notes, that it is derived from gok (= fool), but 
B. is inclined to reject this because ¢ is not used for & before 
front vowels ; the other (xiii, 14), that it is for gevty/ (through 
gétyl). The latter is ingenious and is possible palwograph- 
ically, but as the context seems to require both a parallel to 
med (331) and a continuation of the thought of 331-2, I should 
keep gocyl (= guzzle). 

30, 421. pou lisst, screu, bolhed is, of course, not ‘ Du hore, 
Schraube, Bolzenspitze,’ but ‘ Thou liest, shrew, bull-head !’ 

30, 425. If wild cat is to be rejected because scribe B. never 
writes o for a, itis hard to see how wilgate can be accepted. 
Wild coot is tempting, though it would require emendation of 
423 to secure a good rhyme. The passage clearly means 
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‘Church is not the kind of thing that runs (or flies) away ; it 
will be there when I need it.’ 
30, 428. Pet ping sounds decidedly modern for this poem. 
32, 472. After 472 the semicolon should be changed to a 
comma, and 474 should be translated ‘ Méget ihr nimmer so 
keck sein’ instead of ‘So seid mir nimmer so keck.’ 


MANKIND. 


p. xxii. The sections on the vowels would have gained by 
the recognition that some of the contradictory phenomena are 
due to the second scribe, who began with |. 806 and continued 
to the end of the play. 

xxii, 4o. Zhe howll flyght (557) is, not the (w)hole flight, as the 
remark here seems to imply, but ow/ flight, cf. Skelton, Zhe 
Douty Duke of Albany, 312, and see also Sir Clyomon and Str 
Clamydes, sc. xxi, ll. 1 ff. 

xxiii, 11. ‘Serge (895) in Halliwell . . . vielleicht aus ser- 
geant erschlossen.’ But is churg (= church) due to the influ- 
ence of urge (see, however, x, 45)? In both cases (and numer- 
ous others, ¢f. scorge = scorch, M. W. of Windsor, (Q’) Sc. iii, 
1. 64) have we not merely instances of failure to stop the 
voiced breath of y in time to allow c& its unvoiced sound ? 

xxiv, 17. Sew (654) is certainly not Ind. mood. 

xxxi, 20 ff. The remarks on the use of Latin derivatives by 
the ‘ Teufelsgesindel’ are strange. To say nothing of the 
doubtful explanation of ¢refeft, what business has peson (O.E. 
pisan, Mod. Eng. pease) in this list? And above all what is the 
meaning of ‘eigentlich = Stange’? Recumbentibus does not 
mean ‘recovery’ either in 431 or 482. How is 431 to be inter- 
preted with this meaning? <A recumbentibus is originally a 
‘knock-down blow,’ then a ‘severe blow’: cf. ‘Had you some 
husband and snapt at him thus, Iwys he would geue you a 
recumbentibus,’ Heywood, Proverds, p. 70. 

1. 80. Surely goode Adam need not be explained as Goa 
(thee) damn ; ‘homo is a common name to all men.’ 

100. Here ze¢# is not the verb (= den Koirper aufwerfen) 
but the noun (= fashion). 

133. After 133 should be inserted in the text the Latin line 
relegated to the notes but necessary to the stanza structure 


(cf. xxv, 17). 
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140. When Kittredge suggested Goo we hens for Goo we haue, 
he had in mind the fact that both Aave and of are often written 
a, and would have made use of it, had he regarded it as perti- 
nent. His reading was based on ll. 148-9, which seem to estab- 
lish it. 

241. Brandl has misunderstood Kittredge’s conjecture; a@’ 
was meant for ef, not a//7. Both Kittredge and I now prefer to 
read A goode horse xulde be geson, in closer conformity to the 
MS. Gesom (= O.E. gesém) is hardly possible in either form 
or syntax. 

253. Kittredge’s Ale thynk a full goode sort for Mo the (B. 
the[n]) a goode sorte has the advantage of making both metreand 
sense. 

254. 3¢ haue leuer is not English in this context, and the 
reference to Mitzner procures no support for the supposition 
that itis. It is much easier to believe that the scribe wrote the 
contraction for er instead of ¢ than that any Englishman ever 
wrote such English as 3e haue leuer to hem (or hom) 3¢ wyll go 
forth yowur wey. 

379. The conjecture fisyke for fesyde finds no support in the 
context. Kittredge’s spade is in harmony with all the facts (see 
ll. 362, 381) and is certainly right. It at least deserved men- 
tion by Brandl. 

444. Gostly need not be emended to /osf/y ; it is an irrever- 
ent jest: cf. Brandl, p. 291, 61, and ‘ Did it toa gostly ende To 
have a male readie to put in other folkes stuffe,’ Damon & P. 
Dodsley, I, 233. 

506. Itistrue that weck-verse alludes to the beginning of 
Ps. li; but the remark that it isa verse ‘den Verurtheilte unter 
dem Galgen zu beten hatten’ missesthe point. The ability to 
read the neck-verse entitled the criminal to ‘ benefit of clergy.’ 

536. My emendation deuwer for eeuer is supported not only 
by the similarity of ¢ and ¢ in this MS., but also by the 
examples of ‘put... in dever’ in WV. £. D., devoir 2. The 
suggestion that eewer = Ger. Fifer (p. 654) struggles against 
the disadvantage that such a word is unknown in English. 

544. The punctuation indicates a failure to understand the 
line. The remark to Mankind is: ‘A short prayer thirleth 
heaven; cease thy prayer.’ That this is correct may be 
learned from: Arevis oratio penetrat celum, Piers Pl. C, xii, 297 
(the same quotation is the last line of the A text). 
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60, 583. It was surely worth while, in connection with this 
line, to mention that Collier, 7. Z. D. P.’, 214, reads ab Herode, 
suggesting @ /'Herode and devising an amusing theory of an 
otherwise unknown tradition as to the manner of Herod’s 
death. In the face of this, Kittredge ingeniously and rightly 
emended reke ab herode (the reading we had) to neke as he rode. 
That MS. really has erode is indicated by the independent 
agreement of Collier and my copyist. 

64, 680. What does 7adel/ mean? My copyist read sakef?t. 

65,717. This is not the earliest allusion to foot-ball ; ¢/. 

N. £. D. camping sb.' and Lydgate, Minor P., 160. 
’ 71, 878. Sweche means ‘such’, whether Brandl’s punctua- 
tion or mine be adopted. There is no occasion for assuming 
it to bea word that does not appear elsewhere in fifteenth cen- 
tury English (p. 654). 

72. Surely it is undesirable to omit without mention the 
Latin verses declarative of ownership (see my ed., p. 352, for 
the original and Kittredge’s emendations). For the omission 
of a somewhat similar feature of Afisogonus, see Carpenter's 
review of Brandl in Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Certain features of the Introduction are so significant that 
they must be noted, even at the cost of extending this already 
long review. They are manifestations of a tendency very 
dangerous to scholarship, and it is important that scholars 
should reflect upon the logical and certain results of this ten- 
dency before it works serious injury. 

Professor Brandl finds the source of The Pride of Life in 
the original version of the Davse macabre.’ The parallels pro- 
duced between P. of Z. and the German and Spanish texts are 
of the most trivial and unconvincing character. The declara- 
tion of the presenter that the play would please (and profit), 
and his address to the spectators, not only ‘stimmen zu den 
Worten des Predigers’ of the German text, they agree in both 
context and form with such addresses to the audience in 
countless romances, ballads and similar compositions. The 
description of the King is of the same conventional character. 
The kings of the mediazval drama are all alike. The ‘ Trotz- 

' Macabré is, of course, the proper form, as Gaston Paris long ago abund- 


antly proved. That this was also the pronunciation in England in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries can easily be shown. 
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rede’, 113 ff., is inevitable, almost as much so as the possession 
of a lance by one of the knights of P. of Z. as well as by one 
of the caballeros of the Spanish text. That the warnings 
given by the Queen should resemble those given by Pedri- 
cador and Sano Consejo can surely surprise no one who is at 
all acquainted with medival literature, even when we find in 
one: 

‘thinke, pou haddist beginninge, 

Owhen pou were i bore ; 

& bot pou mak god endinge, 

pi sowle is fforlore,’ 183-86 





and in the other ‘todo ome nascido gostara la muerte,’ 
though it is difficult to recognize this thought, as Professor 
Brandl does, in the statement that God is ‘principe, fin e el 
medio.’ Warnings to do good works, to worship God, to 
trust not in rank or power, are not impressive coincidences, 
even when supported by declarations that holy writ and 
prophecy authorize them. When we exhaust the list of fea- 
tures noted as common to P. of Z. and either of the two ver- 
sions of the Dance of Death by adding Death's statement that 
he is king and the indication that at the Judgment the good 
shall be saved and the bad damned, it becomes clear that 
the case for the origin of the play in the Dance is weak. The 
truth of the matter is that both deal with that striking com- 
monplace of mediawval homilist, moralist and poet, that 
neither riches nor power can save man from death, that, as 
Langland says, Death pashes to dust ‘kynges and kny3tes, 
kayseres and popes.’ To prove relationship between two 
treatments of this theme, it must be shown that they possess 
in common features that are really characteristic ; and this is 
precisely what Professor Brandl does not do. That P. of Z. 
can be of any service either in establishing the main features 
of the original version of the Dance of Death or in proving it 
to have been dramatic, is a wholly unwarrantable assumption. 
To seein ‘Det{h] dot|h] not spar[e] kyntis (= knights), cayser 
ne kyng’ (55-6) any trace of the typical figures of the Davce 
of Death requires as entire a lack of critical method as to dis- 
cover reductions of them in Queen, Knights, Messenger and 
Bishop. The remarks on the Dance of Death in England in- 
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dicate that the editor knows nothing of Lydgate’s version. 
Other sources than Ticknor and Seelmann should have been 
consulted. 

That the traditional figures of Herod and Pilate affected the 
conception and presentation of the King is beyond question ; 
but that in York Plays XXX Pilate has a wife, two soldiers 
and a messenger has no significance, even if we add that it 
contains also, in Annas and Caiaphas, two bishops. What has 
become of Filius Pilati and Ancilla? If two groups of con- 
ventional figures are to be brought into relation with each 
other, more than the mere possession of a few figures in com- 
mon is necessary. In lxv, 6 we are told that Hypocrisy, Ava- 
rice and Sensual Suggestion of the Conflict of Conscience are the 
same group that appears in Bale’s 7hre Lawes. The group in 
the latter includes besides these Infydelyte, False Doctryne, 
Idolatrye and Ambycyon., 

The attempt (p. xliv) to show an academic tendency, as dis- 
tinguished from a moral, in ature, and thereby to connect it 
with Zhe Four Elements, is worthy of note: ‘Diese neue, dem 
Jahrhundert der Renaissance entschieden genehme Richtung 
Medwalls, der auf alle Teufelei verzichtete, um dafiir die 
Rundheit der Erde zu lehren (474) und die logische Regel 
vom Gegensatz zu explicieren (II, 1104-6), wurde dann fort- 
gesetzt im “Interlude of the four Elements”’’, das in langen 
Vorlesungen schwelgt.’ There is in Mature no attempt to 
teach the roundness of the earth or to expound the doctrine 
of contraries. It would be quite as proper to say that Chaucer 
devotes himself to the former. Both passages are incidental 
and have nothing to do with the aim of the play. But we are 
told (p. xli) that Zhe Four Elements is ‘eine direkte Nachah- 
mung von Medwalls Mature.’ It would be difficult to find two 
moral plays less like one another. Zhe Foure Elements is, in- 
deed, the only representative of its class in England. It is 
not intended to teach any lesson of religion or morals or 
practical wisdom. Its primary object is to give the audience 
some cosmographical and geographical information. The 
author, John Rastell'—‘ magnus iste cosmographus,’ as Bale 


'It seems not to be generally known that Rastell was the author, but 
Bale (who, untrustworthy as he is in regard to all persons but his contem- 
poraries, may be trusted in this) distinctly says that he was, and gives the 
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calls him,—would probably have accounted for his use of the 
dramatic form by his desire to hold his audience through the 
lecture. Nature and The Four Elements are alike in containing 
Nature (but in one, Natura naturans, in the other, Natura 
naturata), Humanum genus (Humanity), Sensuality, and ref- 
erences to a tavern scene. There the resemblances cease. 

A fundamental defect of all discussions of Moralities is the 
failure to see how logically and inevitably (given mediaeval 
conceptions and modes of thinking) characters and actions are 
developed from the fundamental thesis. Recognition of this 
would inspire grave hesitancy in any one about to undertake 
proof of relationship by the methods usually pursued. 

Another fault of method, too commonly committed, is the 
practice of introducing into a discussion of literary derivation 
or relationship mention of productions containing slender 
parallels which have no possible bearing upon the question 
under discussion. Even when this is done with words which 
assert no more than that the writer happened to think (.. es 
erinnert an..) of the case produced, it is misleading and 
confusing. The reader either finds himself so bewildered, by 
these vague resemblances that he is ready to accept anything 
or so repelled that he is willing to accept nothing. For exam- 
ple: ‘Das bése Weib [ Noahs] erinnert an die von Chaucer so 
behaglich ausgemalte Dame von Bath, der Schafdieb [ Mak] ist 
mit der lateinischen Komédie De clericts et rustico verwandt."’ 
A touch of nature makes the whole world kin, but Mak of 
the Towneley Secunda Pastorum is not otherwise related to the 
peasant of De clericis et rustico. The story of Mak is well- 
known. The other story tells how a peasant and two clerks (or 
two townsmen, in another version), travelling together and not 
having food enough for the three, agree that the one who has 
the most interesting dream shall possess all of it, and how, while 
the clerks, who thought to get the better of the peasant, sleep, 
he eats the food, and when, upon awaking, the clerks describe 
the marvels of heaven and hell, which they visited in their 
first line of the play: ‘Magnus iste Cosmographus, de trium mundi par- 
tium, Asiw, Africe, & Europe, descriptione, longissimam reliquit comce- 
diam, quam vocabat, Maturam naturatam, li. J, Abundas |\. Abundans| gratia 
potentia diuine |an exact rendering, it will be observed, of the first line of 
The Four Elements|. Summarium, fo. 222a. 


1 Einleitung, pp. xlvi, xlvii. 
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dreams, asserts that he dreamed they were not going to re- 
turn to earth and consequently ate the food. Stealing from 
persons with whom one sleeps is the only common feature of 
the stories; in every characteristic detail they are different. 
Noah's Wife may call to mind the Wife of Bath,—though of 
course the former is the earlier creation,—but no more than 
does any wife who refuses to obey her husband and fights 
with him. In like manner it is said (xxxix, 41): ‘Hiebei wird 
uns ein Curtisanenabenteuer erzihlt | Vature, II, 258-303], das 
an Absalons Zuspiitkommen in Chaucers Geschichte des 
Miillers erinnert.’ But surely it bears less resemblance to 
that highly characteristic episode than to almost any other in- 
stance of ‘Zuspitkommen’ in literature or life. But perhaps 
the most astonishing feat of literary connection is that (li, 1) 
which brings together Heywood’s Weather and Chaucer's 
House of Fame with the remark that Jupiter is concerned in 
each. 

There is no space left for the examination of the sections on 
the mode of staging, and the examination of them is the less 
important because, though often wrong in details and though 
unsound in method, their defects are essentially of the same 
sort as those already considered. From a single paragraph 
containing several remarkable statements (p. xxxiii) may be 
chosen one which involves perhaps a greater variety of defects 
than any other: ‘Unheil [trug] den Anzug eines Bauern- 
knechts (54), einen Zaum.. (295), und einen dicken Bauch 
voll Mord und Todtschlag (626).’ It is possible, though not 
certain, that Mischief was dressed like a farm-hand and that 
he carried a bridle (though he does not attempt to use it) ; .but 
that a part of his outfit was ev dicker Bauch voll Mord und 
Todtschlag is a surprising inference from his remark, after 
having killed his jailer: Of murdur and manslawter I haue my 
belly fyll. That he brought with him the stolen dish and dub- 
bler is not mentioned. As to the costume of Nought, one is 
forced to inquire whether in a play of this, or any other date, 
the fool's livery is to be assigned to every person to whom one 
of his fellows applies the epithet ‘fool’. 


The length of this review must find its justification, not in 
the correction of some of the errors contained in the book 
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reviewed, but in the fact that it is time for students of English 
to take account of the present status of their science and in- 
quire whether it is satisfactory. This book seemed especially 
fitted to serve as a stimulus to such an inquiry by reason of 
the great value of the texts, the important and influential 
position occupied by the editor, and the striking manner in 
which defects found elsewhere singly are here combined. Is 
it not time that, for every student, linguistic training should 
include that wide reading which develops ‘ Sprachgefiihl’, as 
well as that minute study which provides knowledge of phono- 
logical law? And, above all, is it not time that the sound 
principles stated in treatises on method in literary history 
should be observed in practice by every writer who has enjoyed 
professional training? The study of comparative grammar 
was revolutionized a few decades ago by the recognition of a 
small number of principles which now seem self-evident. 
The study of literary history still awaits the application of 
similar principles ; and the results of the reform will not be 


less valuable. 
Joun M. Manty. 


University or CuHicaco. 
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AREOPAGUS AND PLEIADE. 


HE purpose of this paper is to emphasize a certain 
parallelism of programme and performance between 
Ronsard’s Pletade and that literary club to which Spenser 
in his letter to Harvey of Oct. 5, 1579, gives the name of 
Areopagus. It will not be possible to produce the lines of 
this parallelism far enough to do it justice: my space 
forbids. I hope at least to show cause why the two dom- 
inant schools of literature of Europe in the second half of 
the sixteenth century should not be studied apart. 

In 1549 the elder of these two schools gave out its pro- 
nunciamento in Du Bellay'’s La Deffence et Illustration de la 
Langue francoise. By 1579 the younger school had pre- 
pared its programme in Spenser's 7he English Poet. We 
can only infer, but we can readily enough infer, the main 
tenets of The English Poet from ‘E. K.’s’ references in the 
Shepheards Calender. These inferential doctrines of The 
English Poet exactly conform with the known doctrines of 
Sidney's Defense of Poesie. It has even been surmised, not 
without plausibility, that the former essay was actually 
digested into the latter.’ 

Du Bellay’s Deffence and the mass of literary perform- 
ance built up on its theoretical bases by himself and his 
friends represent a concerted propagandist movement of 
literary reform. Endeavoring to trim between the two 
offensively partisan camps in French literature, between 
the humanist critics slavishly tied to the letter of the clas- 
sics and the nationalist critics with their patriotic but 
crude medievalism, the Pletade ostensibly basing itself 
upon a free reconstructive imitation of the classics, 
actually developed a third party, essentially eclectic in 
spirit and method. 


'Grosart. Spenser's Works. Spenser Soc. 1882-4, Vol. I, pp. 453-4. 
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It will not be denied that in English literature there 
was at the end of the third quarter of the century a like 
tension; nor yet denied that individually and in a general 
way Sidney and Spenser attempted to harmonize medie- 
valism and classicism. Their functional likeness to Du 
Bellay and Ronsard, indeed, has not passed unnoticed, 
could not pass unnoticed. Mr. Hannay, for instance, 
observes that Sidney's Defense, or Apologie for Poetrie, ‘is 
to some extent our English equivalent for the Deffense 
et Illustration de la Langue Francaise of Joachim du Bellay, 
the manifesto of a new school of poets’; and again that 
Ronsard ‘did for France what Surrey and Wyatt began, 


and Spenser and Sidney completed for us, ... set up a 
model of sweeter and statelier measures,and .. . brought 


the ancient classic inspiration out of pure scholarship 
into literature.’' This statement implies evidently no 
more than coincidence in the relationship whether be- 
tween the French and the English poets or between the 
English poets themselves; and such I conceive to be the 
general opinion. There are, however, I think, reasons 
for inferring more, namely that there existed an English 
group of literary reformers, organized like the French 
group, and itself a conscious following of the French 
group. 

What we know of the Areopagus is derived from references 
and allusions to it in the Spenser-Harvey letters of 1579 
80. There we hear of Dyer and Fulke Greville as mem- 
bers besides Sidney and Spenser and the non-resident 
Harvey. The only business of the club directly dwelt on 
between Spenser and Harvey is the experimentation with 
classical metres. On this evidence, or absence of evi- 
dence, it has been generally assumed that the Areopagus 
could have had no other interest. Fox Bourne, indeed, 
justly complains that ‘this part of the task taken upon 
itself by the Arcopagus has been more ridiculed, and has 
been made to appear more important, than there is reason 
for.’* It is certainly hard to conceive the authors of the 

1 The Later Renaissance. New York, 1898, p. 200 and p. 298. 
*? H.R. Fox Bourne: Sir Philip Sidney. N. Y., 1891, p. 201. 
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Shepheards Calender and the Fairie Queene, of the Defense 
of Poesie and the Arcadia, in the very years in which those 
works were being planned and executed, finding no more 
truitful basis for conversation and coéperation than the 
‘Dranting’ of English verse. 

If Spenser and Sidney in this time of mutual inter- 
course did not put their heads together for larger ends, it 
is a noteworthy coincidence that the Defense of Poesie 
should have followed so close upon the heels of The English 
Poet. Were the two treatises shown to have urged con- 
trary views, they would still by the very presence of such 
an issue point to previous discussion between the two 
friends on matters broader than metrics. In point of fact, 
the two treatises present the same view. They both urge 
the inspirational idealism of Plato. Sidney’s whole argu- 
ment, both as a rebuttal of Gosson and as a critical con- 
struction, depends upon a dis/inguo. Gosson had declared 
with literal accuracy that Plato had banned poets. Sid- 
ney retorted with the well-known distinction in kinds of 
imitation,—the imitation which appeals to the senses 
merely and the imitation which appeals through the 
senses to the soul. The object of this higher imitation is 
not perceived, but apperceived; not learnt, but inspired. 
‘The ancient learned afhrm it (poetry) was a divine gift, 
and no human skill, since all other knowledges lie ready 
for any that hath strength of wit, a poet no industry can 
make if his own genius be not carried into it.”’ 

This bardic notion of the poet is Sidney’s major pre- 
miss. It is similarly basic in Spenser’s The English Poet. 
‘Poetry is ... rather no arte, but a divine gift and 
heavenly instinct not to be gotten by laboure and learn- 
ing, but adorned with both; and poured into the witte by 
a certain ’"Ex@ovo.acyos and celestiall inspiration, as the 
Author hereof els where at large discourseth in his booke 
called THE ENGLISH POETE.. .’’ 

The simultaneous enunciation of a root principle of 
their art not currently accepted in their time and place 

' Defense of Poesie. Ed. A. S, Cook, p. 46. 
? Shep. Cal, Ed. C. H. Herford. Ecl. 10, Argument. 
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by two friends known to be leaders of a literary reform- 
club can hardly be regarded as other than concerted 
action. What share the other members of the club may 
have taken in the propaganda I cannot at present say, but 
Harvey from one point of view seems to have advised 
and criticised much in the same way as the academic 
‘doyen’ of the Pletade, Daurat; from another point of 
view, he was urging the same metristic plank in the new 
platform as Baif in the French party. 

If we may, at least provisionally, regard the Areopagus 
as a club devoted to general literary reform, the question 
naturally arises whether it was an original departure or a 
following. Fox Bourne assumes the former, since ‘we 
have no account of any literary club like the Areopagus.’ ' 
Just over the channel a ‘literary club like the Arcopagus ’ 
had dominated for a generation the dominant literature 
of the age! 

There was every reason that the P/ezade should have a 
following in England. Ronsard was a favorite with 
Queen Elizabeth, and a personal friend not only of Sid- 
ney’s uncle, the Earl of Leicester, whom Ronsard in a 
complimentary poem called ‘/’ornement des Anglots, but 
also of Sidney himself, who in 1572 had visited at the 
Louvre at the very time that Ronsard himself was staying 
there.’ Spenser, as is well known, began his literary 
career by translating for Vander Noodt’'s ‘ 7heatre for 
Worldlings’ the Songe from Du Bellay’s Antiguitez du Rome, 
and later published a translation of that entire poem 
together with his own Runes of Time and Visions of the 
Worlds Vanity in obvious emulation. Furthermore, it 
could not fail to be brought in upon the notice of so inti- 
mate a courtier as Sidney that the Queen was envious of 
the lustre which Ronsard at Paris, and Tasso at Ferrara, 
were shedding upon their respective sovereigns. As late 
as 1584, the Ferrarese ambassador in London is informed 
‘che questa retina non stima meno avventuroso tl Serenissimo 
nostro Duca per avere cotesto gran poeta cantate le suc loda, che 


' Op. cit., p. 201. 
* See J.-J. Jusserand in Nineteenth Century. April, 1898. 
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st facesse Alessandro Achille, per avere egli avuto il grande 
Omero.* Even in’84 the greatly vain Queen must have 
felt the contrast of her own Homer-less state. Indeed, 
Sidney himself may have been the ‘ 7t//ustre cavaliere’ who 
informed Castelvetro of the Queen’s admiration of Tasso. 

If Sidney and his friends did take the Pletade as a model 
for their own incubator of poets, they certainly chose an 
appropriately analogous name, Greek in origin like 
Pleiade; and if an Alexandrian literary coterie stood 
sponsor to the Pletade, an Athenian tribunal of morals and 
education did as much for the Arcopagus. 

Behind and beneath these surface analogies, however, 
are the apparent identities of purpose and performance 
which the two coteries exhibit in their respective pub- 
lished works. Some of these identities it will be the 
intention of the rest of this paper to set forth, although 
hardly more than by suggestion. 

First of all, it is clear that both Du Bellay’s Defence 
and Sidney's Defense mediate in like manner between the 
friends and the opponents of classical imitation by a similar 
distinction between literal and what they both indicate as 
digestive imitation. After flaying the bad literal imitation 
of the humanist poets, Du Bellay enjoins the free manner 
of the Romans imitating the Greeks, ‘se transformant en 
eux, les deuorant, & apres les auoir bien digerez, les con- 
uertissant en sang et nourriture: se proposant, chacun 
selon son Naturel, & l’Argument qu'il vouloit elire, le 


meilleur Aucteur ...’* And Sidney, with evident echo: 
‘Truly | could wish . . . the diligent imitators of Tully 


and Demosthenes (most worthy to be imitated) did not so 
much keep Nizolian paper-books of their figures and 
phrases, as by attentive translation, as it were devour 
them whole, and make them wholly theirs.’ * 

' Cited in Vita di Torguato Tasso, by A. Solerti. 1885. Vol. II, Pe. II, 
Letter 179. 

> La Deffence, &c., in Oeuvres, ed. Marty-Laveaux. Paris, 1866. T.L., p. 
16 ff. (ch. vii). 

Defense of Poesy, ed A. S. Cook. Ginn, Boston, 1890, p. 53. Prof. 

Cook in his Notes calls attention to the evident parallelism between these 
two passages of Du Bellay’s and Sidney’s, 
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The slavish imitation of the humanist, however, de- 
pended upon a more vital misconception than of mere 
literary methods. He forgot that before the poet can 
imitate or do anything else, the poet must be; and that 
no recipe save God’s can make him. 1 have already illus- 
trated the inspirational theory of the leading Areopagites' ; 
Ronsard for the Péctade expresses the same view thus: 


Le don de poésie est semblable a ce feu 

Lequel aux nuits d’hiver comme un présage est veu 
Ores dessus un fleuve, ores sur un prée, 

Ores dessus le chef d’une forest sacrée, 
Sautant et jaillissant, jetant de tous pars 

Par |’obscur de la nuit de grands rayons espars.’ 

While the poetic flame is thus likened to the zgnzs fatuus 
coming we know not whence, it must nevertheless be 
assiduously nursed. It is not, as Spenser says, ‘gotten 
by labour and learning, but adorned with both.’ Mere 
‘native wood-notes wild’ will not do. So Du Bellay, 
when he censures those easy-going geniuses, ‘foctes de 
cour, Who are content to be led 


Par le seul naturel, sans art et sans doctrine.’ 


And Spenser's Polyhymnia weeps 


For the sweet numbers and melodious measures, 
With which I wont the winged words to tie, 
And make a tuneful Diapase of pleasures, 

Now being let to run at libertie 

By those which have no skill to rule them right, 
Have now quite lost their natural! deilight.* 


' Ante, p. 431. 
> Pobmes, Disc. a J. Grévin. 
$ Cited in Lanson: fist. Litt. Fr., p. 273. 
4 Teares of the Muses, vv. 547-552. Sidney may seem to have defended /e 
seul naturel when he exclaimed 
Fool ! said my Muse to me, look in thy heart, and write. 


In point of fact he did look in his Petrarchino. 
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In fine, between the laborious humanist and the zusou- 
ciant balladist or court poet, the dual reform mediated by 
eclectic combination. To put it Elizabethan-wise: it is 
true, poeta nascitur non fit ; ergo, once nascitur, it devolves 
upon him to fit himself. Neither mere learning, nor 
mere inspiration,—both. But to what end is his fitting? 
The New School prepares no mere gaz saber, no mere 
minstrel to share the perquisites and maybe the motley 
of the Court Fool. Its graduate is to be equally removed 
from the pedant and the jester. He is rather to be the 
-priest, filled like Spenser's own Una with sad, sober 
cheer. Poetry is to be religion made vocal. Poets are 
to be the dispensers of immortality. Be of good cheer, 
cries Spenser to one that had lost her husband, 

Thy Lord shall never die, the whiles this verse 
Shall live, and surely it shall live for ever.’ 


Kings recognize the priestly function of the New Poet: 
Charles LX writes to Ronsard, 


Tous deux également nous portons des couronnes : 
Mais, roi, je la recus: poéte, tu la donnes.. .* 


Both Spenser and Ronsard recognize that their elevation 
of the poet is a rehabilitation; one of the Muses com- 
plains to Ronsard: 

Au temps que les mortels craignaient les deitez, 

Ils bastirent pour nous et temples et citez ; 

Montaignes et rochers et fontaines et prées 

Et grottes et forests nous furent consacrées. 

Notre mestier estoit d’honnorer les grands rois, 

De rendre venerable et le peuple et les lois, 

Faire que la vertu du monde fust aimée 

Et forcer le trespas par longue renommeée, 

D'une flamme divine allumer les esprits, 

Avoir d’un coeur hautain le vulgaire a mepris, 

Ne priser que ’honneur et la gloire cherchée 

Et tousjours dans le ciel avoir l’ime attachée.* 


The Ruines of Time, vv. 253-4. 
? Cited in Lanson, op. cit., p. 273. 
8 Bocage Royal. Dialogue entre les Muses deslogées et Ronsard. 
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Just so Spenser’s Po/yhymnia complains to him of the evil 
days on which her art had fallen: 


Whilom in ages past none might professe 

But Princes and high Priests that secret skill ; 
The sacred lawes therein they wont expresse, 
And with deepe Oracles their verses fill : 
Then was shee held in soveraigne dignitie, 
And made the noursling of Nobilitie. 


But now nor Prince nor Priest doth her maintayne, 
But suffer her prophaned for to bee 

Of the base vulgar, that with hands uncleane 
Dares to pollute her hidden mysterie ; 

And treadeth under foote hir holie things, 

Which was the care of Kesars and of Kings.’ 


This priestly or bardic function of the poet is to be 
revived. But wxodblesse oblige: the bard must speak as a 
bard and not as an ordinary man. Poetry must have a 
speech apart. It is Wordsworth’s war-cry read_back- 
wards: let there be a ‘poetic diction.” To defend and 
define such a new ‘poetic diction’ is the chief purpose of 
Du Bellay’s Deffence, as it also is of ‘ E. K.’s’ EL pistle-Dedt- 
catory to Harvey in the Shepheards Calender. 

However divinely inspired its framers, a ‘poetic dic- 
tion’ cannot be created ex nifi/o; it cannot even be a 
wholly artificial construction @ /a Volapuk. It may soar 
above everyday speech; it must not outfly intelligent 
understanding. The eclectic reformers of Aletade and 
Arecopagus heard about them in poetry, vulgarity on the 
one hand, pedantry on the other. The right way was 
evidently between. Popular diction and humanist diction 
both were partly right; their common fault was one- 
sidedness. Poetic diction must not be either all home- 
bred, or all learned, but both in due proportion. The 
literary vocabulary was to be enriched (¢//ustr’) by an 
equitable addition from both classes of terms. Home-spun 
revivals were to include (1) archaisms, and (2) dialectical 


! Teares of the Muses, vv. 359-570. 
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terms and phrases; /earned accretions were to come from 
(1) naturalised importations from foreign tongues, ancient 
and modern, (2) technical terms from the arts and sciences, 
and (3) new coinages.' 

By the intersprinkling of such ‘seld-seen costly words’ 
the Trimmers hoped to elevate the common vocabulary 
without rendering it unintelligible to the intelligent,— 
and for the rest what mattered? ‘Seulement veux-ie 
admonnester celuy qui aspire a une gloyre non vulgaire, 
s’eloingner de ces ineptes Admirateurs, fuyr ce peuple 
ignorant, peuple ennemy de tout rare & antique scauoir: 
se contenter de peu de Lecteurs a l’'exemple de celuy qui 
pour tous Auditeurs ne demandoit que Platon.. .’’ 
Spenser laments that Prince and Priest neglect Poetry, 


. suffer her prophaned for to bee 
Of the base vulgar, Xc.* 
Sidney exactly parallels this complaint of Spenser: ‘ How 
can | but exclaim, 
Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine laeso ? 

Sweet poesy! that hath anciently had kings, emperors, 
senators, great captains, such as, besides a thousand 
others, David, Adrian, Sophocles, Germanicus, not only 


to favor poets, but to be poets . . . (Now) base men with 
servile wits undertake it, who think it enough if they can 
be rewarded of the printer ... So these men, no more 


but setting their names to it, by their own disgracefulness 


disgrace the most graceful poesy.’* It is clear from all 


' It is obviously impossible to prove in detail this analysis of the new 
diction. It can at most illustrate it. For the P/eiade, see Pellissier in Peftt 
de Julleville. Hist. de la Langue et de la Litt. Frang. T. 1/1. ch. iv.; also 
La Pleiade Frangoyse. Ed. Marty-Laveaux: Appendices. For the Areop., C. 
H. Herford, ed. Shep. Cal. Introd. IV; A. S. Cook. Ed. Defense of Poesy : 
Introd., $4. Buta full study of Spenserian language and grammar is still 
a desideratum. 

® La Deffence, ed. cit., p. 57. (Parte II, ch. 11.) 

’ Teares of the Muses, vv. 565 ff. 

* Def. of Poesy, ed. cit., pp. 44-5. This must be added as a third parallel 
to the two passages from Ronsard and Spenser quoted ante, pp. 435-6. 
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this that the gospel of the New Poetry was limited to 
Gentlemen and Scholars. 

Scholars and Gentlemen might especially be expected 
to savor the bouquet of an old word as rich and rare as 
an old wine. In regard to archaism, however, there were 
no doubt two opinions in both clubs. Du Bellay and 
Sidney deprecated immoderate or constant archaism, 
Sidney actually not daring to ‘allow’ ‘that same framing 
of his style to an old rustic language’ of the Shepheards 
Calender... Whether indeed the rusticity or antiquity of 
the language it was that displeased Sidney may be a ques- 
tion. And certainly in both his and Du Bellay’s works 
there is evident archaism.’ Ronsard, on the other hand, 
and only Ronsard, can rival Spenser in his enthusiasm for 
antique words ... ‘Mes enfants deffendez vostre mere 
de ceux qui veulent faire servante une damoyselle de 
bonne maison. Il y a des vocables qui sont frangois 
naturels, qui sentent le vieux, mais le libre frangois . 

Je vous recommande par testament que vous ne laissiez 
point perdre ces vieux termes, que vous les employiez et 
deffendiez hardiment contre des maraux qui ne tiennent 
pas elegant ce qui nest point escorché du latin et de litalien 

.* Lowell has noted‘ the similarity of tone between 
Du Bellay’s Deffence and the Fpzstle to the Shepheards 
Calender, but E. K.’s words are really much nearer those of 
Ronsard’s. Defending Spenser’s archaism, E. K. says: 
‘In my opinion it is one special prayse of many, whych 
are dew to this Poete, that he hath laboured to restore, 

1 Defense of Poesie, p. 47. 

* * His (Spenser's) theory, caught from Bellay, of rescuing good archaisms 
from unwarranted oblivion, was excellent; not so his practice of being 
archaic for the mere sake of escaping from the common and familiar.’ 
Lowell, Prose Wks., ‘ Riverside’ ed., 1890, iv, 347. Lowell’s distinction 
here between Du Bellay and Spenser is precisely that between Du Bellay 
(and Sidney) and Ronsard. But on the whole, both Péeiade and Areopagus 
did try to escape from the ‘common and familiar’ in language. As Pellis- 
sier puts it, 4e dut des novateurs est de donner a la podsie une langue distincte de 
la prose. Op. cit., p. 159. 

% Avertissement des Tragigues. (Quoted by Pellissier, op. cit., p. 160.) 

‘Prose Wks. ‘Riverside’ ed., 1890, iv, 346-7. 
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as to theyre rightfull heritage, such good and naturall 
English words, as have ben long time out of use, and 
almost cleane disherited. Which is the onely cause, that 
our Mother tongue, which truely of it self is both ful 
enough for prose, and stately enough for verse, hath long 
time ben counted most bare and barrein of both. Which 
default whenas some endevoured to salve and recure, 
they patched up the holes with peces and rags of other 
languages, borrowing here of the French, there of the 
Italian, every where of the Latine .. .”’ 

If within Pletade and Areopagus alike there was a 
corresponding difference of opinion as to the degree of 
archaism proper for the new poetic diction, on the second 
‘home-spun’ enrichment of the vernacular there was 
apparent disagreement as to its use at all. 1 mean terms 
and phrases from provincial dialects. Du Bellay ignores 
it in the Deffence; Ronsard warmly recommends it,’ but 
employs it very sparingly ; Spenser conspicuously uses it 
in the Calender for ‘Doric’ rusticity ;° Sidney explicitly 
censures Spenser’s use of it. On the whole, this particu- 
lar innovation could hardly prosper in the hands of 
courtly poets in a courtly atmosphere. As an eclectic 
theorist, Ronsard might insist that ‘ chacun jardin a sa par- 


' Prof. Kittredge has called to my attention another member of the 
Areopagus, Harvey himself, who was given toarchaising. T. Nash in Strange 
Newes of the Intercepting Certaine Letters, Epist.-Ded. to Harvey, alludes to 
the latter's ‘wonted Chaucerisme’ (Wks. ed. Grosart, vol. II, p. 175), and 
again recommends to his butt,—‘ Let Chaucer bee new scourd against the 
day of battaile’ (p. 180). 

* For instance: ‘ Je te conseille d’user indifferemment de tous dialectes; 
entre lesquels le courtisan est tous jours le plus beau, a cause de la majesté 
du prince; mais il ne peut estre parfait sans l’aide des autres, car chacun 
jardin a sa particuliere fleur,’ etc. (Pref. to Franciade.) 

’ Dr. Grosart has given currency to the view that Spenser’s diction is full 
of North Country dialect. He has not made out his case, however. Prof. 
Kittredge assures me that there is no dialect in Spenser outside the Calender. 
Even in pastora!, Spenser gradually works away from ‘Doric’ rusticity. 
In his second considerable effort in the form, Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, 
there is hardly any trace of this affected naturalism; in his last pastoral 
strain in Bk. VI of the Fairie Queene, there is none whatever,—probably 
because of Sidney's Arcadia, which Spenser had evidently been reading. 
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ticuliere fleur’; in experience, however, courtly roses 
must find country wild flowers rank. It may be noted, 
however, that the attitude of Plezade and Areopagus towards 
dialect was the same. 

‘Learned’ accretions to the vocabulary consist of terms 
or phrases (1) naturalized, (2) technical, (3) newly coined. 
Such are the explicit prescriptions of Du Bellay and 
Ronsard'; they may be shown to abound in the diction 
of the members of the Areopagus, even frequent upon the 
lips of Spenser’s sot-disant rustics. These ‘uncouthe, 
unkiste’ gentry carry their coppers in crumenadls (Sh. Cal., 
ix, 119). True humanists, they reject the vulgarism flower 
deluce, noting that Flos delitiarum must give flowre delice 
(iv, 144). Italianate, they are not ¢zred, but stanck (ix, 47). 
Frenchihed,’ their sun does not scorch the ofen plain, but 
the playne overture (vii, 28). Versed in lore architectural, 
these peasant foreheads are not wrinkled, but chamfred, by 
time (ii, 43).. If Spenser can make ‘shepherds’ talk so, we 
need hardly doubt the ‘learned’ diction of his knights, 
and ladies. And in fact Spenser is one of the richest 
word-makers in English. Greek, Latin, Italian, French 
words find themselves transmogrified to fit their alien 
surroundings. Generally, the originals of these natural- 
ized terms are recognizable; sometimes the disguise 1s 
impenetrable, or nearly." Of technical terms Spenser 
introduces most freely legal; but from commerce he 
draws handsell, from heraldry diapred, from music mznime, 
divide (to execute floridly), from archery the mountenance 
of a flight,and so on. New-coinages are ticklish things to 

' For proofs and examples, see Pellissier, loc. cit., pp. 153-163; Lanson, 
pp. 277-8. 

**The word is borrowed from the French and used of good writers.’— 
E. K. 

‘Cf. C. H. Herford. Spenser's Shep. Cal. Macmillan, 1898 Introd., 
sect. IV. Prof. Herford declares that ‘Spenser was from first to last an 
innovator in poetic speech’ (p. xlviii). 

4 For instance, the curious parts entire (Amor. 6, 11) means inward parts. 


Murray explains entire as from interior ; but it is at least noteworthy that 


Petrarch, whom the poet of the Amoretti had been reading, has parti interne 
(son. 58 in vita di M. L.). 
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pronounce on, but the hybrid drecriment is credited to 
Spenser by Herford ; dismayd (deformed) looks original, 
although it may be avulgarism ; emperst (pierced through) 
has been overlooked in the New Oxford Dictionary ; 
cufiing (scuffling) is apparently unique ; easter/and (Dutch 
(vosterling ?) does not appear in N. O. D. In fine, while it 
is not here possible to go into satisfactory detail, there 
can, | think, be no reasonable doubt of Spenser’s having 
consciously embellished English in very much the same 
degree and kind as the P/etade did French. 

Diction so enriched, the next step towards a higher 
poetic style is to ennoble language in its relationships of 
words, in its syntax. Here elevation is next door to 
affectation. In an analytical language like French or 
English departures from the usual syntax must be con- 
fined within narrow limits or become unintelligible or 
absurd. In fact Sidney in the Arcadia has constructions 
that are very nearly both. For the most part, however, 
Areopagus and Pletade held fairly aloof from a really ‘ pre- 
cious’ syntax, although their desire in common to be as 
unusual as possible led naturally towards the ‘ precious.’ 
To be unusual in syntax means specifically to make one 
part of speech play the réle of another, or to put one 
clause of the sentence where another naturally belongs. 
These two devices are exhaustive. Du Bellay specially 
recommends both in the Defence.’ We find both copiously 
employed by the members of the Areopagus,—with Sidney 
even in prose.” 

Taking diction and syntax together, the Arcopagus cer- 
tainly outwent the P/ezade in the latter’s own innovation. 
Spenser went farthest in archaic diction; Sidney was 
rivalled only by Du Bartas in the invention and use of 
compound terms. Ronsard is explicit in recommending 


1 See conveniently Pellissier, l. c., pp. 163-5. 

* Herford’s brief discussion of Spenser's syntax in ed. Shep. Ca/., Introd., 
$23, and H. M. Percival’s in ed. F. Q. 7. (London, 1894), pp. Ixii-lxv, both, 
as far as they go, confirm my point. But for purposes of final comparison 
we need a full study such as given in the admirable linguistic Appendixes 
to Marty-Laveaux : ed. Pleiade. 
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such formations: ‘ 7 composeras hardiment des mots a l'imt- 
tation des Grecs ct des Latins, pourveu qu ils sotent gracteux 
et platsants d Toreille.’’ Pellissier indeed insists that the 
immediate Plezade was relatively moderate in these forma- 
tions. If so, much stress must be laid on the ‘relatively.’ 
Marty-Laveaux in Afppendice 2 gives a long list of such 
terms, from which I cull two or three: /a fempeste . 
stifloit AIGU-TOURNOYANT (Ronsard), Daimon AIME-DANCE 
(Baif), tes deures AUX-PIES-VISTES (Ronsard), 7u nourrts un 
grand CHASSE-MOUCHE (a beard !) (Ronsard), pore GASTE- 
RAISIN (Bellay), R’ENCONTRE-BALANCER (verb) (Ronsard), 
vent SOUFFLE-CHARBON (Ronsard). For the Arcopagus 
Sidney is perhaps more daring than Spenser,’ but Spenser 
has two or three such compounds on almost every page. 
Although perhaps excessive in number, his compounds are 
rarely extravagant and often very effective, as 4o THUNDER- 
DRIVE ¢o hell (F. O. 7, 6, 30), DEAW-BURNING d/ade (F. O. 
I, II, 35), FROTH-FOMY séeed (F. QO. 1, 11, 23); sometimes 
they are awkward as GORE-BLOOD (clotted? blood. F. QO. 
2, I, 39), DEAD-DOING hand (F. O. 2, 3, 8); GROUND-WORK, 
SNAKIE-PACED, and THUNDER-DARTES occur in translation 
from Du Bellay ; LUKE-WARM and LIGHT-FOOT correspond 
to Bail’s TIEDE-CHAUD and Jodelle’s PIE-LEGER.’ 

This overlaying of the vernacular with costly word and 
rare phrase was still insufficient. The New Poetry was 
child-like in its craving for more and more magnificence. 
Bartholomew Aneau, presumptive author of the Quzntzi/ 
Horatian, takes the Pleiade particularly to task for this 
extravagance of taste. He compares the coterie to chil- 
dren ‘qui estiment plus bel habillement un hocqueton 
orfaverizé d’archier de la garde qu’une saye de velours 
uniforme avec quelques riches boutons d’or clair semez.'* 
Precisely so Lowell decides that Spenser ‘ was an epicure 
in language, . . . loved “ seld-seen costly ’’ words perhaps 

| Abrégé d’Art Poétique. 

? Cook, ed. Defense of Poesie, Introd., pp. xxiv-xxv. , 

3 It is possible that other compounds by Spenser or Sidney might turn out 
to be translations from the Péeiade. I have not found time to carry out the 


comparison. 
* Quoted in Petit de Julleville, III, 168. 
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too well.’ Two other ‘ennobling’ devices then are to be 
added to those already noted,—both devices of expansion, 
adding, one might say, ampleness to opulence of style. 
These devices are (1) allusion, especially classical, and (2) 
paraphrase. 

The innovation here—even more than in the case of 
syntax—is of course not of kind, but degree. The New 
Poetry, both French and English, simply bristled with 
classical allusion, grew fairly dropsical with circumlocu- 
tion and paraphrase. Spenser’s wealth of classical allusion 
so imposed upon his contemporaries that some of them 
accounted him more a classical scholar than a_ poet. 
Thomas Lodge, for instance, in a remarkably pregnant 
passage of his ‘ Wits Miserie’ (1596), writes: ‘ Divine wits, 
for many things as all antiquity (I speak it not on slight 
surmise, but considerate judgment) .. . Lilly, the famous 
for facility in discourse: Spenser, best read in Anctent Poetry: 
Daniel, choice in word, and invention: Draiton, diligent 
and formall: Th. Nash, true English Aretine.’ So the 
‘virtue '"—as Pater says—of Spenser was for Lodge neither 
wit nor wisdom, neither charm nor high seriousness, not 
any of the romantic graces for which he has been a power 
in literature since, but—c/assical scholarship. In effect, the 
Trimmer had been mistaken for one of the Philistines, the 
slavish humanists. 

On the classical allusiveness of the Plezade, besides its 
prescription in their programmes, the most amusing self- 
criticism of the abuse of the device is given by Ronsard 
himself at the close of his laboriously futile epic: 





Les Francois qui mes vers liront, 
S'ils ne sont et Grecs et Romains, 
En lieu de ce livre ils n’auront 
Ou’un pesant faix entre les mains. 


On the second embellishment, paraphrase, Du Bellay is 
pleasantly naive. ‘Entre autres choses ie t’aduerty’ vser 
souuent de la figure ANTONOMASIE, aussi frequente aux 
anciens Poétes, comme peu vsitée, voire incongnue des 
Francoys. La grace d’elle est quand on designe le Nom 
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de quelque chose par ce qui luy est propre, comme le 
Pere foudroyant, pour lupiter: le Dieu deux fois né, pour 
Bacchus; le vierge Chasseresse, pour Dyane. Cete figure 
a beaucoup d'autres especes, que tu trouuerras ches les 
Rhetoriciens, & a fort bonne grace principalement aux 
descriptions, comme: Depuis ceux qui voyent premiers 
rougir l’Aurore, iusques la ou Thetis recoit en ses Vndes 
le fils d’ Hyperion; pour, depuis l’Orient iusques a l’Occi- 
dent.’* The very fulness of Du Bellay’s explanation proves 
how much the now outworn device was for his contem- 
poraries an innovation. 

I take it hardly necessary to prove paraphrase of the 
kind indicated by Du Bellay, a favorite mannerism of the 
author of the Arcadia. Oneof the most famous examples, 
however, may serve as a reminder. I mean that hunts- 
men in Arcadia do not come home ‘in the evening,’ but 
‘about the time that the candle begins to inherit the sun’s 
office.’ As for Spenser, Warton bears indirect testimony 
to the extreme use of paraphrase by Spenser by classify- 
ing it as the first of three ‘most striking and obvious’ of 
‘many absurdities’ into which the length and complexity 
of the Spenserian stanza forced its inventor. Warton’s 
statement is one of those monumental ineptitudes into 
which ignorance of fact will sometimes betray even great 
critics, but it sufficiently serves the present need. Spen- 
ser’s stanza ‘obliged (!) him to dilate the thing to be 
expressed, however unimportant, with trifling and tedious 
circumlocution, viz. 


Now hath fair Phoebe, with her silver face, 

Thrice seen the shadows of this nether world, 

Sith last | left that honourable place, 

In which her royal presence is enroll'd.’ 2, 3, 44. 


That is, ‘it is three months since I left her palace.’ * 


' La Deffence, chap. ix, ed. cit., p. 51. 

® Observations on the Fairie Queene, Vol. 1, Sect. 10. Lowell (Essay on 
Spenser. Prose Wks., Riverside Ed., IV, 329), by a slip attributes this criti- 
cism to Joseph Warton. He justifies Spenser’s device aesthetically, but 
fails to note any influence of the previous French revival of the device. 
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Enrichment of the language (/'2//ustration de la langue) 
is at length provided for. The New Poet has now at his 
pen’s point a vocabulary at once refined and enlarged, a 
syntax choice almost to ‘preciousness,’ a rhetoric of 
stately swells and ingenious tropes and ‘ ancient instances.’ 
There remains to set all this fury of fine sound to a music 
which shall at once fit and enhance its noble utterance. 

In the New Versification we find Pletade and Areopagus 
again prescribing and employing ‘trimming’ formulae. 
Against the slavish Humanists, apes of classical regularity, 
pitifully counting their just ten syllables, beating time to 
a rigid iambic monotone, pausing with insistence always 
after their second iamb, Spenser already in his first pub- 
lished work, the Shepheards Calender, asserts the sovereign 
right-of-ear against that slavish rule-of-thumb.’ So the 
Pletade,—which, says M. Pellissier, ‘ laisse au gofit, au sens 
rythmique, au jugement de l'oreille, autant de latitude 
que peuvent le permettre les nécessités de la métrique.’ 

Against the opposite extreme, on the other hand,—the 
popular rhymers timing their tune to the tinkle of a tam- 
bourine,—//eiade and Areopagus are scornful enough. 
‘Ly dongiies, & rely premierement, (6 Poéte futur), fueil- 
lette de Main nocturne & iournelle, les Exemplaires Grecz 
& Latins, puis me laisse toutes ces veilles Poésies Fran- 
coyses aux leuz Floraux de Toulouze, & au puy de 
Rouan: comme Rondeaux, Ballades, Vyrelaiz, Chantz 
Royaulx, Chansons, & autres telles episseries ...’* The 
opinion of the Arcopagus is sufhciently indicated in that 
part of its purpose which Spenser communicated to Har- 
vey: ‘they (Sidney and Dyer) have proclaimed in 
their dpewxdywa generall surceasing and silence of balde 
Rymers, . . . and (have) drawen mee to their faction.’ * 

' For a full and highly interesting proof of this statement see E. Légouis: 
Quomodo Edmundus Spenserus ad Chaucerum se fingens in eclogis * The Shep- 
heards Calender’ versum heroicum renovarit ac refecerit. Paris, 1896. 

* Petit de Julleville, ITI, 169. 

La Deffence, ed. cit., P. Il, ch. iv, p. 38. 

‘Du Bellay (la Deffeme, P. 11, ch. xi, ed. cit., p. 54) condemns those bad 


poets who have given ‘ /e ridicule nom de RYMEURS @ nostre Langue (comme les 
Latins appellent leurs mauuais poetes Versificateurs ), 


31 
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Theoretically, the members of the Arcopagus seem to 
have discussed seriously offsetting ‘balde rymes’ by 
so-called classical metres in English. Practically, they 
never published a verse of the ‘reformed versification.’ 
Spenser’s one extant specimen occurs in a letter to 
Harvey published by the latter. The Arcadia, which con. 
tains Sidney’s ventures in the kind, was published ostensi- 
bly after his death and against his will. The Plezade, on 
the other hand, if its two chief members hardly attempt 
to franciser classical metres (Ronsard has two odes in sap- 
phics), nevertheless has in Baif an innovator in this line 
who went much farther than any of the Arcopagus. Bait 
not only advocated the adoption of classical metres for 
French poetry, but also made that advocacy one of the 
main tenets of his Academy of Music and Poetry, and pub- 
lished much in the peculiar eclectic compromise-verse 
which owes to him its name. Even, therefore, if we unin- 
telligently limit the business of the Areopagus to its 
‘reformed versification,’ we shall still find its immediate 
forerunner in the P/ezade. 

The really significant ‘ reformed versification,’ however, 
of Areopagus and Pletade alike was one that substituted for 
‘ balde rymes ’—‘ fourteeners’ or their French analogues— 
rich and varied stanzas, keeping to the national rhyme- 
principle but developing its monotonous sing-song into 
the rich harmonies of which its capabilities had had before 
been unsuspected, until the new rhymed stanza rivalled 
the classical strophe itself. Moreover, as Ronsard per- 
manently established the Alexandrine, which he prophet- 
ically asserted to hold ‘la place en notre langue, telle que 
les vers heroique entre les Grecs et les Latins,’’ precisely 
so we find Légouis proving Spenser to have revived and 
improved English wersum herotcum.’ 

! Lanson, op. cit., p. 276. 

2 Specific metrical imitations of the Péliade by the Areopagus I neither 
affirm nor deny. I have not sufficiently compared. Interesting analogies 
indeed are not wanting. Compare, for instance, the April Hymn to Eliza in 


the Shepheards Calender with the Chorus to the Queen-Mother in Ronsard’s 
first Eclogue, in which—apart from other resemblances,—the peculiar met- 
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All is ready now for the final labor of the New Poet, at 
last equipped with a voice and an instrument: having 
learned how to sing, there remains the question what to 
sing. I must necessarily be brief; to be exhaustive would 
require almost as many monographs as there are genres 
represented by the two coteries. Pellissier, summing up 
the answer of the Pletade to this question What to sing? 
says: ‘Ce sont les grands genres dont Ronsard et ses 
disciples veulent doter notre poésie, et, s’ils cultivent 
aussi les genres inférieurs, ils prétendent y porter une 
noblesse, une elevation, une dignité que leurs devanciers 
ne soupgonnaient méme pas.’’ Substitute here for ‘ Ron- 
sard’ ‘Spenser,’ and the proposition remains true. 

The eclectic method of the Pletade is nowhere more 
pronounced than in the Defence, II, iv-v, in which Du 
Bellay discusses the choice of genres. Of the classical 
genres to be imitated, he enjoins ‘Odes, incongues encor’ 
de la Muse Francoyse, ... Epistres, ... Elegies,... 
Satyres, . . . Sonnets, . . . ces plaisantes Ecclogues Rus- 
tiques a l’exemple de Théocrit & de Virgile: Marines,’ a 
exemple de Sennazar Gentilhomme Neapolitain. Que 
pleust aux Muses, qu’en toutes les Especes de Poesie que 
i'ay nommées nous eussions beaucoup de telles immita- 
tions, qu’est cete Ecclogue sur la naissance du filz de 
Monseigneur le Dauphin, 4 mon gré vn des meilleurs petiz 
Ouuraiges que fist onques Marot.’ Du Bellay completes 
his list of minor genres with short mention of classical 
Comedies and Tragedies. 


rical effects are very like. Again, it is at least curious that the Fairie Queene 
stanza can be resolved into two ‘interlinked’ quatrains, Marot’s favorite 
measure, plus an Alexandrine, Ronsard’s favorite (ababbcbc+C). Doubt- 
less, Spenser chose the longer concluding verse to avoid the smart emphasis 
of the heroic couplet. Still, the possible resolution is aptly symbolic of the 
new eclecticism. 

' Petit de Julleville, III, 156. 

* This recommendation was literally followed out by P. Fletcher, Spenser’s 
immediate disciple, in the former’s Piscatorie Eclogues, largely imitations of 
Sannazaro. 
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In accord with Du Bellay’s meaning,’ Spenser wrote 
‘Odes’ before unknown to the English Muse. He did 
not indeed ape Pindar. That was reserved for Cowley. 
But in the revival of the Greek philosophical Hymn’ and 
the formal £fzthalamton, Spenser very closely follows 
Ronsard. 

Of virtually all the other minor genres advised by Du 
Bellay the Areopagus has specimens, but with the excep- 
tion of evident imitations from Du Bellay’s O/ve sonnet- 
sequence in the Amorettz* and a point or two about the 
Eclogues, I have nothing presently in mind that seems to 
add to my argument. Du Bellay’s very urgent recom- 
mendation of the eclectically imitated Eclogue, however, 
seems to me significant in view of the choice made by the 
young Spenser among his early productions for a first 
bow to the public. The Shepheards Calender is perhaps the 
most eclectically imitative poem, or set of poems, in the 
language. ‘E. K.’ cites in his Zfpzst/e the models sug- 
gested by Du Bellay, but outdoes him by three. ‘So 
flew Theocritus, . . . Virgile, ... Mantuane,. . . Pe- 
trarque, ... Boccace, ... Marot, Sanazarus, and also 
divers other excellent both Italian and French Poetes, 
whose foting this Author every where followeth; yet so 
as few, but they he wel sented, can trace him out.’ It 

' The Quintil Horatian justly, but irrelevantly, denied the literal priority 
of the Pleiade’s ‘Odes.’ *‘ Vray est que le nom Ode a esté incogneu comme 
peregrin & Grec escorché ... mais le nom de chant & chanson est bien 
cogneu & receu comme Frangoys.’ 

? Spenser’s Fowre //ymns were written under different circumstances than 
most of Ronsard’s. The Fowre Hymns, therefore, are free from the courtly 
sycophancy which mars too many of Ronsard’s, but that mood is easily 
supplied elsewhere in Spenser. Both sets of Aymms are saturated with 
Neo-Platonic metaphysics. Ronsard follows more closely the scheme of Calli- 
machus, but that Spenser also studied Callimachus is likely from the fact 
that he probably derived the name Aritomarte from him. (He may have got 
it indeed from Lucan’s ‘ 7rue History.’) 

The eclectic compromise in Spenser’s sonnet-structure is to be noted, 
also that his form is based, like his Fairie Queene stanza, upon Marot's 
interlinked quatrains, which Spenser directly took from Marot in the 
‘November’ Eclogue. Thus Spenser’s ababbcbccdcdee mediates be- 
tween the periodic Italian abbaabbacdecde and the loose Elizabethan 


ababcdcdefefgg. 
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may be over-finesse to note in passing the French form 
given to the names of Petrarch and Boccaccio; but it is 
not so, I think, to ask who ‘ E. K.’ means by ‘ other excel- 
lent . . . French Poetes’ in the Eclogue, if not the poets 
of the Pletade. What others were there? Du Bellay’s 
warm praise of the Eclogue of Marot is the more note- 
worthy since Marot was the leader of the professed foes 
of the New School. Assuming that Spenser was studying 
the effence, he must naturally have been struck by Du 
Bellay’s generous praise of his arch rival, and would no 
less naturally turn to Marot’s Eclogues for inspiration for 
his own experiments in kind. In point of fact, Spenser’s 
two last Eclogues in the Calender are virtual paraphrases 
respectively of Marot’s' Eclogue on the death of Madame 
Loyse and of his Eclogue entitled Pan et Robin. 

With due sense of the solemnity of the matter Du Bellay 
opens his discussion of the major genre of poetry,—the 
heroic or epic,—with a glowing appeal to the not impés- 
sible New Poet.’ ‘ Donques, 6 toy qui doué d’vne excel- 
lente felicité de Nature, instruict de tous bons Ars & 
Sciences, principalement Naturelles & Mathematiques, 
versé en tous genres de bons Aucteurs Grecz & Latins, 
non ignorant des parties & offices de la vie humaine, non 
de trop haulte condition, ou appellé au regime publiq’, 
non aussi abiect & pauvre, non troublé d’afaires domes- 
tiques: mais en repoz & tranquilité d’esprit, acquise pre- 
mierement par la magnanimité de ton couraige, puis 
entretenue par ta prudence & saige gouuernement: 6 toy 
(dy-ie) orné de tant de graces & pertections, si tu as quel- 
quefois pitie de ton pauure Langaige, si tu daignes 
Venrichir de tes Thesors, ce sera toy veritablement qui 
luy feras hausser la Teste, & d’vn braue Sourcil s’egaler 
aux superbes Langues Greque & Latine, comme a faict de 
nostre Tens en son vulgaire vn Arioste Italien... .’ 

This summons must have touched the young Spenser 

'*E. K.’ acknowledges the indebtedness to Marot of the ‘ Nov.” Ecl., but 


not of the * Dec.’ 
Deffence, U1, ch. v, ed. cit., p. 41. 
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very nearly. His situation curiously accorded with Du 
Bellay’s requirements; he had ample confidence that he 
was poet-born. E. K.’s Ffzst/e, as we have seen, proves 
with what self-conscious ardor Spenser set about to 
restore and exalt his ‘pauure Langaige. And to Harvey: 
‘Why a God's name, may not we, as else the Greeks, have 
the kingdom of our own language?’ As for emulating 
Ariosto, hear Harvey: ‘I am voyde of al iudgement if 
your Nine Comedies ... come not nearer Ariostoes 
Comoedies, ... that that Elvish Queene doth to his 
Orlando Furioso, which notwithstanding, you will needes 
seeme to emulate, and hope to overgo, as you flatly pro- 
fessed yourself in one of your last Letters.’ 

Du Bellay continues : ‘Comme luy (Ariosto) donq’, qui 
a bien voulu emprunter de notre Langue les Noms & 
l’Hystoire de son Poéme, choysi moi quelqu'vn de ces 
beaux vieulx Romans Francoys, comme vn Lancelot, vn 
Tristan, ou autres: & en fay renaitre au monde vn admir- 
able Iliade, & laborieuse Eneide 

‘I chose,’ writes Spenser to Raleigh, ‘the historie of 
King Arthure .. . in which (principle of selection) I have 
followed all the antique Poets historicall; first Homere, 

then Virgil, . . . after him Ariosto 

Du Bellay continues: ‘le veux bien en passant dire un 
mot a ceulx qui ne s‘employent qu’a orner & amplifer 
notz Romans, & en font des Liures certainement en beau 
& fluide Langaige, mais beaucoup plus propre a_ bien 
entretenir Damoizelles, qu’a doctement ecrire: ie vou- 
droy’ bien (dy-ie) les avertir d’employer cete grande 
Eloquence a recuillir ces fragmentz de vieilles Chroniques 
Francoyses 
Spenser’s treatment of his Romance-material is preémi- 
' Harvey Wks., ed. Grosart, I. p. 95. 


* Ronsard in an analogous passage of his Preface to the Franciade men- 
tions the Romance of Arthur by name. (See Wks., ed. Paris, 1858, T. III, 
p. 23.) Spenser seems also to have borrowed very considerably from the 
Huon de Bordeaux, ‘un de ces beaux vieulx Romans Francoys. (See |. OF 
GERMANIC PHIL., Vol. II, 1888, No. 2. 
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nently moralistic and learned’ (‘ doctement ecrire’). And 
in FQ. 2, 10, and 3, 3, he summarises the old English 
Chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Ronsard’s explanation of his epic methods in the Preface 
to the Franciade is half echo, half expansion of Du Bellay’s 
in the Deffence. A priort, therefore, we might expect 
some degree of similarity between the Franctade and the 
Fairie Queene. The expectation is illogical. A new 
factor enters into the personal, not to say national, 
equation. The elements in common, however, are easily 
distinguishable. Ronsard and Spenser both avowedly 
set out to overgo Ariosto, whom they both mistake for 
an epic-maker in direct descent from Homer and Virgil; 
both imitators derive {rom the Orlando Furioso their com- 
mon motif of recounting the exploits and progeny of 
certain mythical Trojan-descended ancestors of the ruling 
House —Ronsard in Francion, Spenser in Artega/ and 
Britomart; to this end Ronsard uses the national chron- 
icle ot Jean le Maire, //lustrattons des Gaules et Antiquités 
de Trote,—Spenser uses his Briton Moniments, i. e. the 
Chronicle of Geoffrey, and the mythical Axtiguitee of Faery 
Lond. Both poets use the romantic material of single 
combat with invulnerable giants, Ronsard once,’ Spenser 
many times; both are fond of personified abstractions and 
virtues and vices’; both introduce the allegorical pageant, 
or Zrionfo.. In method, both retard the narrative by 
interminable descriptions. 

' Professor Dowden notices another important relation between Sidney 
and Spenser, the two leading Areopagites. ‘In the spirit of Sidney’s Apologie 
for Poetrie Spenser conceived and wrote the Faery Queen. It is an attempt 
to harmonize the three divisions of learning discussed by Sidney—history, 
moral philosophy, poetry ; and to make the first and second of these sub- 
serve the greatest of the three.’ (Spenser's Wks., ed. Grosart, 1,319) Note, 
by the way, the further proof of Spenser's ‘harmonizing,’ that is eclectic, 
tendency. 

* Francion vs. Orvee. Liv., il. 

E. g. Love and his companions on the Venus-girdle, Franciade, Liv. III 
(ed. cit., Ronsard, Oeuvres, T. III, p. 163). Ronsard’s ‘ Jalousie’ (Liv. II, 
p. 184) is strikingly like Spenser's ‘ Ate’ (FO. 4, 1) or ‘ Envy’ (5, 12). 

*Ronsard: Pageant of ‘ Victoire,’ Liv. III (p. 158 ff). Spenser: e. g. 
Masque of Cupid. FQ. 3, 12. 
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At the apogee of the Renaissance in France and Eng- 
land stand two eclectic schools of literature, each with a 
quasi-propagandist organization and a distinct and inno- 
vating programme. Each organization is named after a 
Greek organization. The programme in each case starts 
from a rehabilitation of the true function of poetry, based 
upon Plato’s Poetics. From this major premiss in com- 
mon both programmes proceed to a ‘ poetic diction’ built 
from a vocabulary expanded and ennobled by archaic, 
technical and imported terms and to a more or less 
‘cultist’ syntax, opulently allusive and circumlocutory, 
all to be set to a new orchestration of rhyme in con- 
formity with classical strophes and Italian stanzas. Both 
programmes then enjoin the same genres and the same, 
or nationally analogous, models. Finally, complementing 
parallelism of abstract programme follows a concrete 
poetical performance, different only in so far as may be 
explained by difference of national and individual tem- 
perament. 

| doubt if these coincidences be fortuitous. Certainly | 
know of no third source for them. Ascham, indeed, 
recommended some things,—the literary use of the ver- 
nacular and the abandonment of rhyme,—which the Are- 
opagus seems to follow. Ascham’s precept was, however, 
‘to write as common people do'': certainly, however 
much the Areopagus may have aspired to think as wise 
people do, the very last thing in their intention was to 
write as common people do. As for Ascham’s proscrip- 
tion of rhyme, the sufficient answer is that Areopagus in 
their works did not proscribe, but prescribe, rhyme. If 
it be objected that the Plezade is not explicitly recognized 
by the Areopagus as its model, | can only answer that 
neither Spenser nor Sidney, nor Elizabethans in general, 
bothered much about such formal recognitions. The fact, 
they might have said, spoke for itself. Professor Herford 
has well said that it might almost seem as if ‘Spenser 
borrowed from Chaucer nothing but his sly. way of 


Toxophilus. 
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acknowledging indebtedness chiefly where it was not 
due.'’ In view, then, of Spenser’s usual niggardliness of 
thanks, the following warm tribute to Du Bellay should 
count for more than merely perfunctory compliment: 


Bellay, first garland of free Poesie 

That France brought forth, though fruitfull of brave wits, 
Well worthie thou of immortalitie, 

That long hast traveld, by thy learned writs, 

Olde Rome out of her ashes to revive, 

And give a second life to dead decayes ! 

Needs must he all eternitie survive, 

That can to other give eternall dayes: 

Thy dayes therefore are endles, and thy prayse 

Excelling all, that ever went before. 


JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. 


1 Ed. SA. Cal. Introd., p. xxxvii. 
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A STUDY OF COWLEY’S DAVIDEIS. 


HE literary reputation of Cowley has undergone 
many vicissitudes. In his own day accounted 
superior to Milton and to Tasso, he is now almost com- 
pletely forgotten, and even of his most enthusiastic 
admirers very few can be found who have read through 
the Davidets, the subject of the following investigation. 
For this neglect the poet can blame no one but himself. 
He had a loftiness of purpose and a seriousness of thought 
far in advance of the other poets of his school; yet he 
had not the strength to resist the popular taste, nor the 
judgment to select only the enduring qualities of his age. 
(Compare Dryden’s well-known simile of the drag-net.) 
Dr. Grosart has eloquently defended Cowley against the 
‘elaborate and weighty’ criticism of Dr. Johnson, and 
against Mr. Gosse with his ‘smoky or jaundice-yellow 
pair of spectacles,’ and has catalogued in detail the exdur- 
ing poems, passages, and lines of Cowley. It is not the 
purpose of the following study to enter into a criticism 
of the poet. Very few, however, will dissent from Dr. 
Grosart’s thesis, that Cowley has been too much neglected 
in our day, and that both as a lyrist and a prose writer he 
has made some notable and lasting contributions to our 
literature. It was as an epic writer that his failure was 
most conspicuous, and his Davidezs has justly sunk into 
oblivion, in spite of Rymer’s judgment in pronouncing it 
superior to Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. The purpose, 
then, in resurrecting this almost forgotten epic of Cow- 
ley’s is not to make it a basis for a criticism of the poet, 
but to show in some slight way the growth of the religious 
epic prior to Milton, and the part which Cowley took in 
its development. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


Abraham Cowley was the ‘ posthumous son of Thomas 
Cowley, citizen and stationer, and of the parish of St. 
Michael Le Querne.’’ 

As his father’s will was dated London, Parish of St. 
Michael le Querne, July 24, 1618, and as the poet died 
July 28, 1667, in his 49th year, Dr. Grosart places the 
approximate date of Abraham’s birth between August 
and December 1618. 

Cowley was entered at Westminster School as King’s 
Scholar, the exact date of his admission not being known, 
and here at the age of ten years he wrote his first poem, 
an epical romance, entitled Zhe Tragicall Historie of 
Piramus and Thisbe, and dedicated to Mr. Lambert Osbol- 
ston, Headmaster of Westminster. Two years later he 
wrote another little epic, Constantia and Philetus, and in 
1633 his poems were collected into a volume and pub- 
lished with the title Poetical Blossoms, and with a dedica- 
tion to the famous John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, at 
that time Dean of Westminster. These schoolboy efforts 
were well received and went through several editions, so 
that the young writer, being tempted to try with his 
muse a still more lofty flight, wrote, while still at West- 
minster, his first drama, a pastoral comedy in English, 
entitled Love's Riddle. This was published in 1638, with a 
dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby. 

Leaving Westminster then, with a reputation as a rising 
man of letters, he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took the oath June 14, 1637, and was admitted 
as Westminster scholar (Lumby, Prose Works). In the 
same year Richard Crashaw was elected Fellow of Peter- 
house from Pembroke Hall, and from this time dates the 
friendship between the two poets. It was at this period, 
too, that Cowley began his Davideis, and that Crashaw 
probably made his translation of the first book of Marini’s 
Strage degli Innocentt. 

' Peter Cunningham, Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 3 vols. 8vo. 1854 


(Murray), I, 3. quoted by Dr. Grosart, I,x. See also J. L. Chester, Notes and 
Queries, 4th Series, XI, 340. 
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In 1639 Cowley received his Bachelor's degree, and 
October 30, 1640, became Minor Fellow. According to 
Lumby he was not admitted as Major Fellow, and proba- 
bly left Cambridge without proceeding to a full degree. 
Dr. Grosart, however, on the authority of the A/umnz 
Westmonasteriensis, gives among the landmarks of Cowley’s 
progress at Trinity: 

Chosen a Major Fellow in 1642. 
Proceeded M.A. of Cambridge in due course. 


And Anthony & Wood (Fast: Oxon. II. col. 209, note) has 
the following entry: ‘Abraham Cowley, admissus Socius 
Minor Collegii Trinitatis Oct. 30, 1640. Major (Socius) 
Mar. 16, 1642. Reg. Coll. Trin. Cant.’ Still further 
proof of the fact that Cowley finaily proceeded to his 
M.A. is seen in the following letter of Vice-Chancellor 
Ferne re-instating the poet in his fellowship (quoted in 
full by Lumby, p. XVII): 

‘Whereas we received a letter from his Ma’ty dated the last of January in 
behalf of Mr. Abraham Cowley, Fellow of Trinity College, for the continu- 
ance of his seven years before taking holy orders, in regard of his being 


eiected immediately after his taking degree of Master of Ars, etc., 
H. FERNE.’ 


Wood also states that Cowley was M.A. of Cambridge. 
At Cambridge Cowley’s literary activity continued. 
He contributed a Latin poem to the Lur@édia sive Musarum 
Cantabrigensium Concentus, a collection of verses upon the 
birth of Princess Anne (March 17, 1636/7), so that from 
the outset his sympathy with the royal party was strong. 
Among other distinguished contributors to this collection 
were Thomas Chambers, the Vice-Chancellor, Samuel 
Collins, the Provost of King’s College, James Duport, 
afterwards Bishopof Peterborough, and Richard Crashaw. 
Cowley wrote various other Latin poems, and on the 2d 
of February, 1638, a Latin comedy of his, entitled Vau/ra- 
gium Joculare, in the style of Plautus, was performed by 
the men ot his college before the members of the Univer- 
sity. It was printed the same year, with a dedication to 
Dr. Comber, Dean of Carlisle, and Master of Trinity. 
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When on the 12th of March, 1641, the King passed 
through Cambridge with his little son Charles (afterwards 
Charles II), an entertainment was hastily arranged for his 
benefit, and Cowley wrote for the occasion his comedy 
The Guardian. It was not printed till 1650, though mean- 
time it had been acted privately ‘during the troubles.’ 

In February 1643/4 came the commission of the Earl of 
Manchester ‘to take special care that the solemn league 
and Covenant be tendered and taken in the University of 
Cambridge,’ and as a consequence Cowley, in common 
with nearly all the Masters and Fellows, was forcibly 
ejected from the University. Together with Crashaw 
and many others, he took refuge in Oxford, then quite a 
Royalist stronghold, and entered St. John’s College. 
Here he became intimate with Lord Falkland, to whom 
he afterwards addressed some lines. He attached him- 
self to the Royal cause and secured an introduction to 
Baron Jermyn, afterwards Earl of St. Albans, one of the 
Queen’s most trusted triends and admirers. Through 
him Cowley was brought into her service, and when in 
July 1644 the Queen escaped from England and took 
refuge in Paris, Cowley accompanied her as secretary to 
Lord Jermyn. His duties as secretary were arduous, and 
his life in Paris was distasteful to him; yet he managed 
to continue his literary work, and wrote while there his 
collection of love poems entitled Ze Mistress. In Paris 
he met his friend Crashaw again, then in actual need, and 
introduced him to the Queen. Through her, Crashaw 
was appointed secretary to Cardinal Palotta, and died in 
Italy a short time later, soon after he had been appointed 
one of the Canons of the church of Loretto. 

In 1656 Lord Jermyn sent Cowley to England, in order 
that he might, says Sprat, ‘under pretence of privacy 
and retirement, take occasion of giving notice of the 
posture of things in this nation.’ Shortly after reaching 
his native land, he was seized by mistake for another, but 
as soon as his identity was discovered he was cast into 
prison. 
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While in prison, in 1656, he published the first collected 
edition of his poems in folio, containing The Miscellanices, 
The Mistress, Pindarique Odes, and Davtdets. 

Through the influence of his friends he secured his 
liberty this same year, and Sir Charles Scarborough went 
his bail for the sum of £1,000. In the following year, in 
September 1657, Cowley acted as groomsman at the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Buckingham, and wrote a sonnet 
upon the occasion. 

December 2d, 1657 (Wood, /. O. II, col. 209), he secured 
the degree of M.D. from the University of Oxford, and 
withdrew into Kent, where he devoted himself to the 
study of botany, in order, says Sprat, ‘to dissemble the 
main intention of his coming over.’ As a result of his 
study, he wrote his Plantarum Libri, published in 1662, 
and included in his Poemata Latina of 1668. 

‘ Taking the opportunity of the confusion that followed 
upon Cromwell’s death,’ says Sprat, ‘he ventured back 
into France, and there remained in the same station as 
before, till near the time of the King’s return.’ Of this, 
his second sojourn in France, we have no account. 

In 1660 he returned to England and published his long 
and labored Ode upon his Blessed Majesty's Restoration and 
Return. On the 11th of February of this year he was 
restored to his Fellowship at Cambridge (Lumby). 

The following year he wrote his famous Discourse by 
way of a Viston concerning his late pretended Highness, Crom- 
well the Wicked, and his Proposition for the Advancement of 
Experimental Philosophy. 

Cowley’s efforts to obtain from the Government sub- 
stantial aid in recognition of his long and arduous services, 
all ended in disappointment. An absurd charge of treason 
was brought against him, and Charles II had nothing to 
give him but posthumous praise. The Mastership of 
Savoy had been promised him by both Charles I and 
Charles II, but he never received the appointment. It 
was at this gloomy period of his life that he wrote his 
Complaint, styling himself the ‘Melancholy Cowley,’ for 
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which he was ridiculed in some verses beginning ‘ Savoy- 
missing Cowley has come into Court,’ wrongly attributed 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen to Suckling (Dict. Nat. Biog. 
‘Cowley ’). 

He then retired from public life to Barn Elms, on the 
banks of the Thames, and through the influence of his 
friends, the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of St. 
Albans, secured a lease of the Queen’s lands. 

Thus relieved from want, he continued his literary 
work. In 1663 appeared his Verses upon Several Occa- 
sions. \n this same year, the Royal Society was founded, 
and Cowley was one of the charter members. He took 
great interest in the science of the day and wrote, about 
this time, his Ode to Mr. Hobbs. 

In April 1665, he removed to the Porch House in 
Chertsey. There, in spite of his troubles with his tenants 
and neighbors, he continued his literary work. During 
these last years of his life, he wrote his Zssays, and only a 
few months before his death, he composed his Ode to the 
Royal Soctety. 

He died July 18, 1667, in the 49th year of his age, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, near Chaucer and 
Spenser. 


THE FAMILIAR LETTERS OF COWLEY. 


Bishop Sprat, Cowley’s friend and biographer, to whom 
the poet bequeathed his private papers, refused.to allow 
the familiar letters in his possession to be published, and 
set forth in his biography his old-fashioned views in 
regard to the matter. As a consequence he has drawn 
down upon his head maledictions of all sorts. ‘ What 
literary man,’ says Coleridge, ‘has not regretted the 
prudery of Sprat in refusing to let Cowley appear in his 
slippers and dressing-gown?’ and this regret has since 
been voiced by every reader and every editor of Cowley. 
Mary Russell Mitford, in her Recollections of a Literary 
Life, 1,65, goes so far in her resentment as to call the 
innocently offending Dean a ‘Goth and a Vandal.’ It has 
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been assumed that all of Cowley’s familiar letters were 
lost or destroyed. Dr. Grosart, in his Memorial Intro- 
duction, regrets that ‘utterly disproportionate search and 
research have aided very slightly to the biographical 
data. Specifically I have been more than disappointed 
that none of the mass of his “familiar letters’? which Sprat 
certainly possessed, has been traced. I cannot believe 
that he destroyed them.’ 

It seems almost incredible that such a careful and 
painstaking editor as Dr. Grosart should so completely 
have overlooked two articles in /raser’s Magazine (Vols. 
XIII, 395; XIV, 234) containing several apparently gen- 
uine copies of these much-sought-for familiar letters of 
Cowley. They are easily accessible to the general reader 
by reference to Poole’s Index (1882) under the name 
‘Cowley’,’ yet it is remarkable that no editor or biog- 
rapher of the poet has called attention to these letters. 

The articles in Fraser, which are unsigned, are entitled 
‘The familiar Letters of Cowley, with notices of his Life 
and Sketches of some of his Friends and Contemporaries 
—Now first printed.’ The writer of these articles thus 
explains how these letters came into his possession 
(Fraser XIII, 397): ‘We are now by a most fortunate 
circumstance enabled to state that a large portion of 
these letters is preserved, and has been placed in our 
hands for arrangement and publication, by a descendant 
of Dr.Sprat. Of theirauthenticity proofs can be afforded 
which will satisfy even the incredulity of Mr. Disraeli, 
by whom we are certain the discovery will be hailed 
with delight in his forth-coming “* History of Literature.’ 

The first article opens with a brief but admirable criti- 
cism of Cowley and of the metaphysical school, in which 
the editor proves himself a man of wide learning and 

1 In Notes and Queries, 8th series, VIII, 465, Mr. Roberts refers to this 
apparently forgotten article on Cowley in Fraser XIII, and regrets that such 
a ‘ vast area of valuable information in the better class of periodicals of the 
earlier part of this century, is practically a sealed book to literary inquirers.’ 
In NM. and Q., 8th s., IX, 51, a reply was made to Mr. Roberts, in which it was 
suggested that Poole’s /ndex is just such a general index as is required. 
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good judgment. Then follows the first letter, ‘To his 
Mother, after her sickness, with Consolations for Mourn- 
ers,’ dated Trinity College, March 3 (year not given), and 
signed ‘ Your affectionate son, A. Cowley.’ 

The second letter is ‘To Mr. William Hervey, with an 
account of a visit to Ben Jonson, a Sketch of Cartwright, 
and a Notice of the Sad Shepherd.’ It is signed ‘A. Cow- 
ley,’ but has no date or place attached. 

In vol. XIV of Fraser is printed one more letter, 
addressed to ‘ My beloved friend, C. E.’, dated Trin. Coll., 
May 8, 1637, and signed ‘A. C.’ 

The editor's heading is, ‘Anacreon at Cambridge. 
Lyric Poetry. Pindar and Sappho. With a notice of 
the Davideis.’ 

Here, thei, was apparently a noteworthy find,—no less 
than three of the ‘familiar letters’ of Cowley, so highly 
praised by Dean Sprat, and so eagerly sought for by 
recent students and editors of Cowley. If genuine, they 
would be of almost priceless value, worthy to be placed 
beside the famous Conversations of ‘William Drummond 
of Hawthornden with Ben Jonson. 

Several considerations, however, awaken the suspicion of 
the careful student. Towards the close of the first letter, 
‘To his Mother after her Sickness,’ there is a reference to 
Herbert, ‘Hear what holy Mr. George Herbert says,’ and 
here follows the last verse of The Flower. Moreover, 
the editor himself refers to a letter written by George 
Herbert to his mother after her sickness, and dated 
Trinity College, May 29, 1622. A comparison of the two 
letters reveals a verbal correspondence too close to be 
accidental. In the so-called Cowley letter we read: 
‘For consider, dear Madam, that we never read in the 
Scriptures, “ d/essed be the mighty, or blessed be the wealthy, 
but blessed be the poor, and blessed be the mourners, 
for they shall be comforted”’’ (Fraser, X111, 400). Herbert 
offers consolation to his mother with exactly the same 
words from Scripture: ‘ But, O God! how easily is that 
answered when we consider that the blessings in the Holy 


32 
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Scripture are never given to the rich but the poor! | 
never find “ Blessed be the rich,” or “ Blessed be the 
noble,” but “ Blessed be the meek,” and “ Blessed be the 
poor,” and “Blessed be the mourners, for they shall be 
comforted”’ (Given in Walton’s Life of George Herbert— 
see also Grosart, Herbert's Works, Fuller Worthtes, London, 
1874, III, 401 ff.). 

Again in Fraser, p. 400, a few lines further on, we read, 
‘and in another place, ‘‘ Casting all your care upon Him, 
for He careth for you,”’ with which compare Herbert’s 
letter (Grosart, III, 493-494), ‘And above all, if any care of 
future things molest you, remember those admirable 
words of the Psalmist, “ Cast thy care on the Lord, and 
He shall nourish thee” (Psal. LV). To which joyn that 
of St. Peter, “ Casting all your care upon the Lord, for 
He careth for you” (I Peter V, 7).’ 

This similarity is not mere coincidence, and yet how 
could young Cowley have had access to Herbert’s private 
letters written fifteen years before, and not published by 
Walton till 1670? 

The description of Ben Jonson given in the letter to 
Mr. William Hervey is clearly based upon Aubrey, to 
whom indeed the editor refers: ‘Cowley’s description of 
the poet accords with the few particulars we possess con- 
cerning him. The studying chair and the loose horseman’s 
coat are mentioned by Aubrey, who derived his informa- 
tion from Lacy, a well-known comic actor of that day, 
and intimately acquainted with Jonson. The credulous 
antiquary adds that the chair was such as Aulus Gellius is 
drawn in’ (Fraser, XIII, 403). 

Cowley’s description is as follows: ‘He is now confined 
entirely to his apartments, rarely wandering further than 
from his bed to his studying chair, which is of straw, and 
covered with a cloth wrapper such as the old country 
wives use. We found him wrapped in a large and loose 
great coat, with slits under the arms, like those we have 
often seen at Newmarket. His face, once, as I have been 
told, very fair and beautiful, is now roughened, as it were, 
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by a scorbutic eruption, to which he has long been subject. 
His eyes are rather grave and thoughtful than bright, 
and one seemed to me somewhat bigger than the other.’ 

Compare Aubrey (Clarendon Press ed. 1898, II, 12 ff.) 
‘He was (or rather had been) of a clear and faire skin; 
his habit was very plaine. I have heard Mr. Lacy, the 
player, say that he was wont to wear a coate like a coach- 
man’s coate, with slitts under the arme-pitts. ... 1 have 
seen his studyeing chaire, which was of strawe, such as 
old women used, and as Aulus Gellius is drawen in.’ On 
p. 14 of Clark’s Audrey is to be found the note about 
Jonson's eyes, which, suggests the editor, ‘may come 
from that “ Chronicle of the stage,” as reported to Aubrey 
by John Lacy.’ 

‘B. Jonson; one eye lower than t’other and bigger.’ 
‘Ben Jonson had one eie lower than t’other, and bigger, 
like Clun, the player.’ 

The conversation of Ben Jonson in this letter is ob- 
viously based upon Drummond of Hawthornden’s con- 
versation with Ben Jonson, as even the most casual reader 
would note at a glance. 

‘Our conversation turned upon the Muses,’ the Cowley 
letter has it, ‘and he spoke, as his custom is, with 
great admiration of Donne, repeating from the “Calm” 
two lines, which he said were admirably descriptive of 
unbroken stillness : 


“In the same place lay 
Feathers and dust—to-day and yesterday. 


”? 


In a foot-note, the editor of the letters calls attention to 
the fact that Drummond of Hawthornden has printed 
these verses incorrectly ; clearly a blind to mislead the 
unwary reader. 

Compare Conversations with William Drummond, Shakes- 
peare Society, London, 1842, p. 8. 

‘Cowley.’ ‘‘ My friend Donne,” he said, “ will perish 
through the ignorance of his readers; his oracles require 
an interpreter.”’ 
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Conversations, p. 15. ‘That Donne himself for not being 
understood, would perish.’ 

‘Cowley.’ ‘after all, Daniel was nothing but a verser.’ 

Conversations, p. 2. ‘Samuel Daniel was a good, honest 
man, but no poet.’ 

So much for the internal evidence. At the conclusion 
of the second article (Fraser, vol. XIV), the editor enters 
upon a criticism of the Daviders, and closes with a promise 
to produce more letters containing ‘ Interesting notices of 
Cowley’s reappearance in London.’ But here all trace 
cf the letters disappears. More remarkable still, in the 
contemporary literature of that period there is absolutely 
no reference to these letters, even though the editor 
boldly says that they would be hailed with delight by 
Mr. Disraeli in his forthcoming History of Literature. In 
the Amenities, however, published in 1840, no mention is 
made of this treasure trove. 

Equally puzzling was the fact that not one of the recent 
editors and critics of Cowley had taken note of these 
so-called ‘Familiar letters’ in Fraser. To resolve my 
doubts I addressed a letter to Mr. Leslie Stephen, Dr. 
Richard Garnett, of The British Museum, and Rev. A. 
B. Grosart, stating the facts of the case and requesting an 
expression of opinion. They were unanimous in agreeing 
with my first supposition that the letters were but clever 
forgeries. 

The question then arose, what could have been the 
motive for foisting these supposititious letters upon the 
public? Dr. Garnett of the British Museum I have to 
thank, not only for his kind reply to my letter of inquiry, 
but also for the suggestion of the authorship of these 
‘Cowley Letters.” One has to take only a brief glance at 
the majority of articles in /raser (vols. XII1 and XLV) to 
discover their real character. Inthe January number for 
instance, the first sixty-two pages are devoted to a mock 
Parliament of the /raserians, in which the principal speak- 
ers are Oliver Yorke, Mr. T. Moore, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, 
Mr. Alaric Attila Watts, The Ghost of Goethe, Dr. 
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Southey, Mr. T. Carlyle, Mr. Lockhart, The Ghost of 
Coleridge, Sir Edgerton Brydges, Mr. Wordsworth, Sir 
Walter Scott, etc., etc. In fact, from this wonderful Par- 
liament Mr. Kendrick Bangs might have easily obtained 
many hints for his Houseboat on the Styx. In this article 
appears very prominently the name of Father Prout—F. S. 
Mahony —a name intimately associated with Fraser’s 
Magazine between the years 1834 and 1836 inclusive. 

Francis Sylvester Mahony (1804-1866), the Bohemian 
Scholar priest, was born at Cork in Ireland, in 1804. His 
life, full of pathos and romantic adventures, is sympatheti- 
cally portrayed by Mr. Charles Kent, Barrister-at-law.’ 
Having pursued his early education in the Jesuit College 
ot St. Acheul, at Amiens, and in the Jesuit Parisian Semi- 
nary in the Rue de Sévres, where he became marvel- 
ously skilled in the Latin and Greek languages, he 
removed to Rome in order to complete his studies in the 
Jesuit College there. Here his health gave way, and he 
was forced to return to his native land, before attaining 
the great desire of his life, ordination to the priesthood. 
His four-months’ experience as Master of Rhetoric at 
Clongowes Wood College, with John Sheehan, the Irish 
Whiskey Drinker and others of that stamp, reads like a 
chapter from one of Samuel Lever’s rollicking romances. 
He returned to the Continent after his unfortunate escapade 
with the convivial Irish youngsters, and in Rome, after 
long and persistent endeavors on his part, and resolute 
opposition on the part of the Jesuit Fathers, he was finally 
ordained priest. He never felt in full sympathy with his 
profession, however, and gradually drifted away from 
even the customary practices of religion. Literature was 
a more congenial occupation, and he became a contributor 
to various magazines and periodicals of the day. His 
connection with /raser’s, extending over a period of two 
years, began with the publication of Father Prout's Apol- 
ogy for Lent, in which he recorded his Death, Obsequies, 

'See The works of Father Prout, ed. by Charles Kent, London, 1881, Bio- 
graphical Introduction. 
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and an Elegy, April 1834. From this date appeared every 
month Religues of Father Prout, published from his posthu- 
mous papers. The remainder ot his life is the story of a 
Bohemian journalist, of his wanderings over the European 
Continent, settling for short periods at Rome, at Paris, 
and at London. It was in Paris that he spent the closing 
years of his life, and it was there, reconciled to the 
church, and comforted with the consolations of religion, 
that he breathed his last, May 18, 1866. 

During the period 1834-1836, Francis Mahony was one 
of the most brilliant contributors to Fraser's, and his 
Religues, we are told, formed, month by month, the chief 
attraction of the magazine. The versatility of his genius 
was astonishing, from the broadest kind of burlesques to 
the tenderest of lyrics. His favorite amusement, how- 
ever, among all his surprising literary freaks, was to trans- 
late into Latin or French the poems of some well-known 
English writer, and then to accuse the original author 
of plagiarism,—see especially 7he Rogueries of Tom. Moore. 

Now with such an able contributor, whose audacity 
knew no bounds, is it surprising to find in Fraser’s for 
1836 these precious ‘ familiar Letters of Cowley 7) Com- 
pare the other articles in the January number, and see 
how few serious compositions are there. In addition 
to the Parliamentary Report covering’ sixty-two pages, 
mentioned above, there are the following: Gallery of 
Literary Characters, No. LXVIIT. Regina's Maids of Honor. 
The Greek Pastoral Poets—Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus (in 
which may be clearly seen the pen of Father Prout), 7/7. 
Alaric Alexander Watts. The Speech of Mr. William Erte, 
Esgqr., K.C., in the caseof Watts v. Fraser and Moyes. Com- 
pare also in the December number the letter of Sir Edger- 
ton Brydges to Oliver Yorke (p. 695). 

Thus the prima facie evidence seems very strong that 
these Cowley letters were further contributions from the 
pen of Father Prout, or of one of his associates among 
that jovial band of /raserians. 

Dr. Grosart recognized the value of my material by 
publishing it in the Athenaeum (July 17, 1897) without 
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previously consulting me, and with but scant acknowledg- 
ment. 


THE DAVID THEME IN LITERATURE PRECEDING COWLEY. 
LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS. 


In addition to the. multiplicity of incidents connected 
with David's life in the biblical story, there arose many 
legends and traditions concerning him.’ Among these 
may be mentioned: The story of the three historical 
stones which cried unto him, as he was on his way to the 
camp of the Israelites, to take them with him. He 
granted their request, and it was with these three stones 
that he smote first Goliath, then the right wing of the 
Philistine army, and finally the left wing. How David 
invented chain armor, and by means of his coat of mail 
was saved from Saul, who attempted to stab him as he 
lay sleeping. Of David’s wonderfully rapid growth, so 
that Saul’s armor fitted him perfectly, though he was a 
mere stripling. How Satan in the form of a bird leads 
David to sin with Bathsheba. Of David and the rhinoce- 
ros. Of David and the stag, and how the giant laid a 
winepress upon David without injuring him. Of the reed 
and bell sent from God to enable David to give confident 
judgment in all cases pleaded before him. Finally the 
wonderful account of David's death,—how the angel of 
Death led the venerable king to climb a tree, and then 
meanly took advantage of him by removing the ladder, 
so that the good old king, then well stricken in years, 
attempting to descend, fell and broke his neck, and so he 
died. 

With these legends, interesting as they are, the present 
investigation has no direct concern, save in so far as they 
serve to show the great popularity of the story of David. 
All the plays and poems to which I have had access are 
based almost exclusively upon the scriptural narrative. 

The history of David as contained in the first and 


' See Migne, Dictionnaire des Apocryphes, U1, 191 ff.; Baring-Gould, Legends 
of the Old Testament Characters, London, 1871. 
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second books of Samuel has proved a never-failing source 
of inspiration for early morality plays and for later 
dramas and poems in the literature of Europe and of Eng- 
land. An enumeration and classification of these plays 
and poems, such as Alexander von Weilen has made for 
the Joseph theme,’ would be a difficult task, beyond the 
scope of this investigation. What is here attempted, is 
an enumeration of some of the more important David 
themes in the poetry and drama of England and of 
Europe, and a brief review of such as may have directly 
or indirectly influenced Cowley. The attempt will also 
be made to show how in the Davidets, the David and the 
Joseph themes came into contact. 

That the Biblical history of David was an abundant 
source of inspiration for later writers is shown in the fact 
that it branches out into no less than six distinct and 
important streams: David and Saul (David Persecuted), 
David and Goliath, David and Jonathan, David and Bath- 
sheba, David and Absalom, and David and Nabal, besides 
such scenes as the crowning of David, and the marriage 
of David. 

As to the relative popularity of these various episodes, 
it is difficult to reach a definite conclusion, on account of 
the limited material to which I have had access. Judged 
solely by the number of the plays, the persecution of David 
by Saul and the contest between David and Goliath 
seem to have been the most attractive themes. Next in 
importance comes David's adultery with Bathsheba. 
Alexander von Weilen, Der dgyptische /oseph, vorwort, 
points out the fact that three Biblical subjects held almost 
complete and undisputed possession of the stage during 
the sixteenth century: namely, The Prodigal Son, Susan- 
nah, and Joseph. In the first case, he goes on to show, 
the dramatic effect is greatest, for here we have real sin 
to be atoned for, while in the case of Susannah and Joseph 
we have innocence unjustly accused. 


' See Alexander von Weilen, Der dgyptische Joseph im Drama des XV Iten 
Jahrhunderts, ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Litteraturgeschichte, Wien, 1887. 
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In close connection with the Prodigal Son among the 
courtesans and his subsequent repentance, appears David's 
sin with Bathsheba and his later hearty contrition; and 
Saul’s cruel and unreasonable persecution of David arouses 
for the latter the same pity among the spectators that 
would be felt for Joseph and Susannah unjustly accused. 
Finally, David’s victory over Goliath,—the triumph of 
skill over brute strength, of right over might,—would be 
of never-failing interest to all classes of people. 

The following list, though it does not claim to be com- 
plete, is of value in showing the extent and popularity of 
the David theme in literature preceding Cowley. 


FirteeNTH Century. The earliest extant drama concerning 
David appears in Rothschild’s Mistire du Viel Testament, Paris, 
1877 ff., 1V, 76 ff. It belongs to the end of the 15th century. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

1500 La rapresentatione della distructione di Saul et del 
piato dt Dauit. Finita la rappresentatione della |/ battaglia de 
filistet et della distru |) ctione di Saul. 5.1. n. d. [vers 1500]. In-4. 
Again in 1547, 1559, and ca. 1600. 

1538 God's Promises, A Tragedye or Enterlude, manyfest- 
ing the chefe promyses of God unto Man in all Ages of the 
olde lawe, from the fall of Adam to the Incarnacyon of the 
Lorde Jesus Christ. Compyled by John Bale, Anno Domini 
1538, 8vo. See Dodsley’s Old Eng. Plays, London, 1825, I, i ff. 

David and Absalom, a Tragedy in five acts. Attributed to 
Bale. See Rothschild, IV, l1xxxi; Halliwell, Dict. ef Old Eng. 
Plays, London, 1860, p. 70. (This play, however, is not men- 
tioned among Bale’s works.) 

1545 Ein schéne tristliche Historia von dem _ Jiingling 
David unnd dem mutwilligen Goliath, gehalten zu wienn inn 
Osterreich durch wolffgang schmeltzel burger daselbst und 
Schiilmaister zun Schotten, &c. Gedruckt zu Wien in Osterreich 
durch Hans Singriener. See Rothschild, IV, lxxxiv. 

1549 Nabal. Rod. Gualteri Tigurini Comoedia. <Adsgue 
nota |Tiguri circa 1549]. In-8. See Rothschild, IV, lvii. 
Another edition, Mylium, 1562. 

1550 Nabal. Ein schdén Christenlich, lustig, vnn Kurtz- 
wylig Spil, erstlich durch den Eerwirdigen vnnd wollge- 
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leerten Herren Rudolffen Walthern, ausz dem ersten buch 
Samuelis, des 25 Cap. gezogen, in ein Latinische Comediam 
gestelt, niiwlich aber von einer Eerlichen loblichen Burger- 
schafft zu Schaffhusen, auff den 16. tag HGwmonats, des 1559 
jars, Teiitsch gespilt vnnd gehalten. Getruckt su Muiilhusen im 
oberen Elsasz durch Peter Schmid. Anno M.D.LX. In-8. See 
Rothschild, IV, Iviii. 

1551 Dasz alle hohe gewaltige Monarchien von Gott ein- 
gesetzt vnd geordnet, die grossen mechtigen Potentaten vnd 
Herrn zu struffen, recht wider gewalt auffzurichten, auch wid’ 
dieselbigen sich niemand setzen, verachten noch emporen soll, 
wirdt durch das exempel des Kiinigs Samuelis vnd Saulis 
klirlich angezeygt .. . durch Wolfgang Schmeltzel Burger 
zu Wienn. Im 1551 Jar. [at end:] Gedruckt zu Wienn in 
Osterreich durch Egidium Adler, 1551. In-8. See Rothschild, 
IV, xlv. 

1551 Monomachia Dauidis et Goliae. Tragico-comedia 
noua simul et sacra. Authore lacobo Schceppero Tremoniano. 
Antuerpie Toannes Latius, 1551. 

“C'est probablement la piece de Schaepperus qui fut représentée en 
1577, par les éleves du gymnase de Copenhague.”” See Rothschild, 
IV, lix. 

1551 Ein tragedi, mit vierzehen personen zu agieren, der 
auffrhiirische Absolom mit seinem vatter, KGnig David; hat 
fiinff actus. By Hans Sachs. 

fatend:] Anno Salutis 1551 jar, am 26 tag Octobris. See Bibl. 
des Litt. Vereins im Stuttgart, 110, 86-111. 

Comedia mit 1o personen, der David mit Batseba im ehbruch, 
unnd hat fiinff actus. By Hans Sachs. Ibid., 131, 319-341. 

1552 Tragedia mit 13 personen zu recidirn, wie Koénig 
David sein mannschaft zelen liess, unnd hat drey actus. 

By Hans Sachs. Ibid., 13, 365-401. 

fat end:] Anno Salutis 1551, am 12 tag Novemb. 

1551(?) Tragedie de la desconfiture du geant Goliath. 
A Lausanne. s. da. [1551?]. In-8. 71 pp. By Joachim 
de Coignac. See Migne, Dict. des Apocr., 11, 195, note; Roths- 
child, IV, Ixiv. 

1553 Ein comedi, mit acht personen zu recidiren: Die 
Abigayl, und hat V actus. By Hans Sachs. 

[at end :] Anno Salutis MDLIII am 4 tag Januarti. See Bibl. 
des Litt. Vereins im Stuttgart, 173, 70-86. 
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1554 Olung Dauidis desz liinglings, vnnd sein streit wider 
den Risen Goliath. Durch Valentinum Boltz von Ruffach. 
Gedruckt zu Basel, by Bartholome Stéhdlin, 1554. See Rothschild, 
IV, lxxxv. 

1555 Goliath, Die Histori wie Dauid der liingling den 
Risen Goliath umbbracht unnd erlegt hat. Ist zu Bern durch 
ein gemeyne Burgerschaft gespilt. Gedruckt zu Bern by Samuel 
Apiario, 1555. [atend:] Hans von Riite. In-8. See Roths- 
child, IV, lxxxv. 

1557 Tragedia Mit 14 Personen: die vervolgung KéGnig 
Dauid von dem K6nig Saul. Hat 5 actus. By Hans 
Sachs. Niirmberg, 7567 ; dated, however, 6 September, 1557. 

See Rothschild, IV, xlv; A7zd/. des Litt. Vereins tm Stuttgart, 
131, 262-318. 

1561 A new interlude of the ij synnes of Kynge Davyde, 
licensed by T. Hackett, 1561-62. 

See Rothschild, IV, Ixxxii; Warton-Hazlitt, Ast. Eng. 
Poetry, U1, 234; Hazlitt, Handbook Early Eng. Lit., 1867, under 
Plays. 

1562 Finis Saulis et Coronatio Davidis, tragi-comeedia. 

“ Cette piece fut représentée avec grand succés par les éleves du 
Clementinum de Prague le 19 septembre 1562.” See Rothschild, 
IV, xxv. 

1556 Tragedies sainctes. Dauid combattant. Dauid tri- 
omphant. Dauid fugitif. Par Loys des Masures Tournisien. 
A Geneve, De limprimerie de Frangois Perrin, 1566. In-8. 272 
pp. Other editions printed at Antwerp, Geneva, and Paris, in 
1582, 1583, 1587, 1595. See Rothschild, IV, lxv. 

1567 Tragico-comoedia. Von dem frommen Kénige David 
vnd seinem auffriirischen Sohn Absolon ... Agiret zu 
Schwerin auff dem Schlosz fiirden . . . Herrn Johan Albrecht, 
Hertzogen zu Meckelnburgk, etc., seiner F. G. Gemahl, 
Iungen Herren, vnd Frawlin Vrsula, gebornes Frawlin zu 
Meckelnburg, Eptissin zu Ribnitz, etc. Anno 1567, 1. Sept. 
fat end:]  Gedruckt su Liibeck, durch Asswerum Kréger. 
MDLXIX. In-8 de 88 pp. 

“ La dédicace datée de Schwerin, le dimanche de la Trinité 1569, 
est signée de Bernhard Hederich, prorecteur de I’ école de cette ville.” 
Rothschild, IV, l1xxxvi. 

1570 Spel van den Koninglyken profeet David. Composed 
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by the painter Charles van Mander. Acted at Meulebeek (Bel- 
gium), ca. 1570. Rothschild, IV, 1xxxii. 

1571 Saul. Ein schin, new Spil, von Kiinig Saul, vnnd 
dem Hirten Dauid: Wie desz Sauls hochmut vnd stoltz 
gerochen, Dauids Demiitigkeit aber so hoch erhaben worden. 
Durch ein Eersamme Burgerschafft der loblichen Statt Basel 
gespilet auff den 5 tag Augustmonats, Anno 1571. 

At the end of the dedication appears the name of the author, 
Mathias Holtzwart de Ribeauvillé (Rappoltzweiler). See 
Rothschild, IV, xlvi. 

1572 Saul le Furieux, // Tragedie prise de la // Bible, // Faicte 
selon l’art & a la mode des // vieux Autheurs Tragiques. 
Plus une Remonstrace faicte pour le Roy Charles IX, / a tous 
ses subiects, 4 fin de les encliner a la paix. | Auec // Hymnes, 
Cartels, Epitaphes, Anagrammatismes, // & autres ceuvres d'un 
mesme Autheur. // A Parts |) Par Frederic Morel lmprimeur du 
Roy. // M.D.Lxxii [1572]. Avec Privilege dudit Seigneur. 
Prefixed is a discourse De l'art de la Tragedie preceded by the 
name of the author, Jan de La Taille de Bondaroy. The play 
is written in verse, and is divided into five acts. Several edi- 
tions appeared ; 1601, 1610. See Rothschild, IV, xxx. 

1572 Die schine biblische historia von dem heil. Kénigl. 
Propheten Dauid vnd seinem Sohne Salamo spielweise ge- 
stellet, durch Christian Berthold von Brandenburg Stadt- 
schreiber zu Liibben. MWé«ttendberg, 1572. In-8. See Roths- 
child, 1V, lxxxvi. 

1572 K6nig Davids vnnd Michols Heurath und Hochzeit 
in ein Comediam gefast durch Johann Teckler. 1572. In-4. 
See Rothschild, IV, lxxxvi. 

1575 ‘Audict an 1575, les troys jours de la Penthecoste, 
fut jouée 7’ Histoire de David et Golias, jeant, audevant l’eglise 
Sainct George, ou y eust grande compaignie de l’eglise, 
noblesse et habitans de la ville, en grand rejouyssance.’ 

Quoted from Mémotres de Jean Burel, bourgeois du Puy, publiés 
par Augustin Chassaing, Le Puy-en-Velay, Marchesson, 1875. 
In-4. Rothschild, IV, I xviii. 

1578 Du Bartas. La Sepmaine, ou Creation du Monde. 
Paris, 1578. See Seconde Semaine, Quatriéme Jour. 

1579 The Holie Historie of King David ; wherein is chiefly 
learned those godly and wholesome lessons, that is, to have 
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sure patience in persecution, due obedience to our Prince 
without Rebellion, and also the true and most faithful deal- 
ings of friends. Drawn into English Metre for the youth to 
reade by John Marbeck. London, 1579. 4to. See Watts, 
Bibliotheca Britannica. 

1580 Among works printed by Henry Denham appears 
David’s Sling against great Goliath; a Sword against the 
Feare of Death; a Battel between the Devill and the Con- 
science ; the Dead Man’s Schoole; a Lodge for Lazarus; a 
Retraite for Sin. London, 1580. 16mo. See Watts, Ari. 
Prit. 

1582 In Historiam Monomachiz Davidis et Goliathi In- 


quisitio. By David Hostius, Ant, 1582. 8vo. See Watts, 
Bibl. Brit. 
1583 Saul. Trauerspiel, acted in Annaberg, Germany, 


Feb. 17, 1583. See Rothschild, lV, xlvi. 

1584 Du Bartas, La Seconde Sepmaine. 

1586 Dauid sconsolato. Tragedia spirituale. Del R. Pier 
Giovanni Brunetto, frate di S. Francesco osseruante. Jn 
Fiorensa, per Giorgio Marescotti, 1586. . Another edition, Ven- 
ice, 1605. See Rothchild, IV, Ixxii. 

1597 David, virtutis . . . probatum Deo spectaculum .. . 
by Arias Montanus (Benedictus). 

Aeneis laminis ornatum a I. T. & I. I. de Bry, etc., witha 
preface by C. Ritterhusius [Frankfort] 1597. See Cowley’s 
reference to Arias Montanus, Davideis, Book II, note 47. 

1599 The Love of David and Fair Bethsabe. By 
George Peele. London, 1599. 

1600 Monomachia Davidis cum Goliath, tragoedia sacra. 

Tragico-comedie sacre quingue, ac tres Fabella, cum aliquot 
Epigrammatibus. Authore Gabriele Tansenio, Scholarcha Abstano. 
Gandani, Ex officina Gualterij Manilij, Typogr. lurati, ad 
signum alba Columbz. 1600. See Rothschild, IV, lix. 

1600 Kurzer Auszzug vnd Summarischer Innhalt, der 
Tragedi vom K6énig Saul, Vnd Comedien vom Konig Dauid, 
ausz H. Schrifft gezogen. . . . Gehalten . . . Inn Dem Fiirst- 
lichen Collegio vnd Academia der Societet Iesu in der Steyri- 
schen Haubstatt Gritz den [ ] tag Aprilis, Anno 1600, 
Gedruckt zu Gratz, bey Georg Widmanstetter. S.d.[1600]. In-4to. 

Represented on the occasion of the marriage of the Arch- 
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duke Frederick with the Princess Palatine Marie-Anne. See 
Rothschild, IV, xxvi. 

1600 Tragédies et autres (Euvres. Par Antoine Mont- 
chrestien. Contains five tragedies, among which: David ou 
? Adultére, Rouen, 1604, 1606. 

1602 Dauid victus et victor. 

Adulterium: Zwo Christliche Spiele vom laster des Ehebruchs. 
Von Ambrosio Pape, Pfarrer zu Klein-Ammansleben im Magde- 
burgischen (Magdeburg, 1602). See Rothschild, IV, 1xxxvi. 

1604 Konungh Da // widhz Historia ifran thet // han bleff 
smordh til Konungh j _ Betlehem aff Propheten Samuel, // in 
til thes han Kom igen til Ilerusalem, , sedhan Absalon didher 
waar, Nyli-//ghen vthsatt pa rijm. Lustigh / att lasa, etc. 

Tryckt 7 Stockholm, aff Anund |/ Olufson, Anno 1604. Prose and 
verse, in three acts. Author, Thomas Gevaliensis. See Roths- 
child, IV, xci. 

1606 Comoedia von Dauid vnd Goliath. Gestellet durch 
M. Georgium Mauritium den Eltern. Von dem Autore mit 
Fleisz von newem durchsehen. Leipzig, 1606. See Rothschild, 
IV, lxxxvii. 

1609 Davide perseguitato. Tragedia di Felice Passero. 
In Napole, per Gio: Domenico Roncagliolo, 1609. See Rothschild, 
IV, 1xxii. 

1612 Three sermons wherein Queen Elizabeth is paralleled 
with David, Joshua, and Hezekia. London, 1612. 8vo. 

By Valentine Leigh. See Watts, A7d/. Brit. 

1614 Davide, re adultero et micidiale, ma penitente. Rap- 
presentazione di Fra Michiele Zanardo. /n Venesia, per Antonio 
Turrint, 1614. See Rothschild, IV, 1xxii. 

1616 loseph Goetzii eyn geystliche Comedia vom Goliath. 
Magdeburg, 1616. See Rothschild, IV, Ixxxvii. 

1620 Dauidis rumnosum Exilium et gloriosum Effugium, 
Die Beschwerliche Flucht vnd _ herliche Auszflucht, des 
vnschuldigen Kéniglichen Hoffdieners Dauids, wie er vom 
Kénige Saul verfolgt, gliicklichen entgangen, vnd an dessen 
stadt zum KoOnigreich mit Ehren erhaben worden. In die 
Form einer Christlichen Comedien vnd Spiel verfast, Gott zu 
Ehren, zum erstenmal agiret zu Baldstedt, auff begehren 
etlicher ehrlicher Leute zum Drucke vbergeben. 1620. Von 
Tobia Kilio Baldstadensi, Pfarrer zu Eschenberga. Gedruckt 
su Erffurdt, Bey Tobie Fritzschen. See Rothschild, IV, 1xxxvii. 
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1620 Francis Quarles. Feastof Wormes,etc. 1632 Divine 
Fancies, edited by A. B. Grosart, Chertsey Worthies, 1880-1881. 

1628 a Dauide. Tragedia dell’ Accademico Nascosto [cioé 
del F. Tancredi Cottone, Sanese, Compagnia di Gest]. Jn 
Roma, per Guglielmo Facciotti, 1628. See Rothschild, IV, |xxiii. 

6 David per Saulis persecutionem ad regnum Israelis erectus. 
Ex Tancredo Cottono Soc. Jesu. 

‘ Tragédie en cing actes qui offre un curteux mélange du sacré et 
du profane. . Les personnages sont: Pluto, Sulphurimis, genius 
infernalis, Saul, Jonathas, Eliab, Abner, Joab, Mosue, miles, Capi- 
taneus, Moab, Dochim, pastor, Charon, cum Cerbero, Nuncti, Chori.’ 
Published 1680. See Rothschild, IV, ]xxiii. 

1630 The Muses Elizium: three Divine Peems on Noah’s 
Flood, Moses’ Birth and Miracles, and David and Goliath. 
By Michael Drayton. London, 1630. 4to. 

1631 David's Heinous Sin, Repentances, and heavy Pun- 
ishments. By Thomas Fuller, D.D., London, 1631. 8vo. 
See Grosart’s edition: Poems and Translations in verse, Liver- 
pool, 1868. Privately printed. 

1632 @ Il Gigante. Rapprezentazione fatta nel Seminario 
Romano. Poesia del P. Leone Santi, Sanese, della Com- 
pagnia di Gest. Jn Roma, per Francesco Corbelleti, 1632. See 
Rothschild, IV, |xxiii. 

6 Dauide, rappresentazione fatta nel Seminario Romano, e 
altre poesie del P. Leone Santi, Sanese, della Compagnia di 
Gest. Jn Roma, per Francesco Corbelletti, 1637. In-12. See 
Rothschild, 1V, 1lxxiii. 

1633 True Happiness, or King David’s Choice. By 
Wm. Struther. London, 1633. 

‘Begunne in Sermons, and now digested into a Treatise.’ 

1634 Davide persequitato. Venetia, 1634. By Marquis 
Virgilio Malvezzi. 

1635 The Story of David and Berseba [a ballad]. 2 pts. 
Black Letter. London, [1635 ?]. See Roxburghe Ballads, 1, 88. 

1635 David's Diamond Sparkling in the Darke, or A Medi- 
tation on part of the ninth Verse of the 36 Psalme. By P. 
H. London, 1635. 

1637. A Translation from Italian into English of Il Davide 
Persequitato, i. e. David Persecuted. London, 1637. See 
Watts, Aib/. Brit. 
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1637 Israel // affligé // ou // Tragecomedie // aduenue du 


temps //du Dauid, // etc. A Geneve // Par Tacques Planchant, 
1637. With an epistle signed Jean Vallin, Genevois. See 
Rothschild, IV, Ixviii. 

Among the dramatis personz appears A/ecton, furie. 

1637 David, hoc est vertutis exercitatissima probatum Deo 
Spectaculum ex Davidis pastoris, militis regis, exulis, ac pro- 
phetze exemplis. Consisting of 49 engravings. Amstelodami, 
1637. 

1638 Davi[ds] troubl[es] remembered in 1 Absolons Sheep- 
shearing. 2 Joab projecting. 3 Bathsheba bathing. 4 Israel 
rebelling. 5 Ahitophel hanging. 6 David returning. [a poem]. 


London, 1638. 


The earliest drama of David to which I had access, and 
possibly the earliest extant, is a French miracle play 
belonging to the end of the 15th century, and printed in 
Rothschild’s Le Mtstére du Viel Testament, \V, 76 ff. Over 
4000 lines are devoted to the history of David. 

The scene opens with a conversation between Jesse and 
his three sons, Helyas, Amadab, and David, in which he 
assigns to each his path in life. The two older are to 
follow the train of ‘noblesse,’ while the youngest is to 
become a shepherd. The varying fortunes of David are 
then set before us, following closely the Scriptural ac- 
count. But the poet has wisely omitted many tiresome 
details, and has not hesitated to change the order of 
events. It is noticeable that the episode of David and 
Bathsheba is given the most prominence. 


BISHOP BALE. God’s Promtses. 


Rothschild, IV, |xxxi, includes in his list Dazvid and 


Absolon, a tragedy in five acts, by Bishop Bale, mentioned 
by Halliwell, Dict. Old Eng. Plays, London, 1860, p. 70. 
This was not accessible, but of the other works of Bale, 
Dodsley, Old Eng. Plays, London, 1825, |, ff., prints Goa’s 
Promises, A Tragedye or Enterlude, manyfesting the cheefe 
promyses of God unto man in all ages of the olde lawe, from 
the fall of Adam to the Incarnacyon of the Lorde Jesus Christ. 
4 
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Compyled by Johan Bale, Anno Domini, 1538. 8vo. Doubt- 
less published abroad at Geneva. 

The drama is divided into seven acts, corresponding to 
seven ages or periods, the seven promises of God to 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, Esaias, and John 
the Baptist. At the end of each act isa kind of chorus, 
performed with voices and instruments, and subjoined 
are a prologue and epilogue, spoken by the author Baleus 
himself. 

Each act is devoted to a dialogue between the Creator 
and one of the characters. In act 5 appear Pater Coelestis 
and David, Rex Pius. God complains to David of the 
idolatry of Israel and threatens to punish her. David 
begs him to stay his hand, and refers to all the good men 
of Israel and their good deeds. The Lord, however, 
becomes more personal in his accusation, and insists that 
David himself must be punished for his adultery with 
Bathsheba. David is then given his choice among three 
punishments: seven years’ famine, three months’ exile, or 
three days’ pestilence. David, however, is unable to 
choose, and leaves all to the Lord, who determines to send 
a pestilence of three days’ length, during which time three 
score thousand men are to die. David then begs that his 
innocent people may be spared, and that he, who alone is 
guilty, may be punished. This pleases the Lord, and he 
makes a promise to David that the kingdom shall descend 
to his son, and that this son shall build a temple to the 
Lord. David then sings a hymn of praise to the Lord, 
thanking Him for his victories over the bear, the lion, 
and Goliath. 

This miracle play, though very simple in construction, 
is more ambitious in design than the French mistére, and 
is developed according to a strict logical plan. The 
object of the learned Bishcp was not so much to amuse 


as to instruct: 
No tryfling sporte 
In fantasyes fayned, nor soche like gaudysh gere. 
But the thyngs that shall your inward stomake cheare, 
To rejoice in God for your justyfycacyon, 
And alone in Christ to hope for your salvacyon. 
33 
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HANS SACHS’S PLAYS. 


In Sachs’s plays, Saul’s Persecution of David, David 
and Absalom, David and Bathsheba, David and Abigayl, 
and David numbers his People, are largely paraphrases 
of the Scriptural text. The poet has added nothing of 
his own, either by way of material or manner of treat- 
ment. On the contrary, the Biblical narrative has suf- 
fered at his hands. 


DU BARTAS’S WORKS. 


Of no little importance in the history and development 
of the religious epic were the works of Guillaume de 
Saluste du Bartas, who flourished during the latter half 
of the XVIth century.’ Du Bartas was a strong Prot- 
estant, and in the great Civil War in France in the time 
of Charles IX and Henry III, he warmly espoused the 
cause of the Huguenots. Attaching himself to Henry IV, 
he aided him on the field and in the council chamber, and 
was sent as ambassador to the court of Scotland, where 
King James VI took a great liking to him and wished to 
retain him in his service. James was an ardent admirer 
of his poems, and tried his hand at translating ZL’ Uranze 
and Les Furies, the third part of the first day; while Du 
Bartas translated into French a poem of the King’s.’ 

Du Bartas, however, remained faithful to King Henry 
to the last, and at the great battle of Ivry, fought bravely 
for the royal cause, and received wounds from which he 
soon afterwards died (1590). 

His principal work consists of an almost complete his- 
tory of the Old Testament in verse. The first part is en- 
titled La Sepmaine, ou Creation du Monde, published first 
at Paris, 1578, 4to. The privilege of the king is dated 

1 See Sainte Beuve, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1842, 4th series, vol. 29, pp. 
549 ft.; Fraser's Magazine, vol. 26, 1842, pp. 312 ff.; vol. 58, 1858, pp. 480 ff. 

* The Exord, or preface of the second week of Du Bartas. The Furies. His 
Majesties Poeticall Exercises, etc., 1591. 4to. 

3 La Lepanthe de Jacques VI, faicte Francoise par le Sieur du Bartas. His 
Majesties Poeticall Exercises, etc., 1§91. 
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Feb., 1578. The second part is entitled Le Seconde Sep- 
maine, and was first published in 1584. 

The success of the first part was immediate and strik- 
ing. It wastranslated into Latin, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
and English, and went through thirty editions in less 
than six years, so that the fame and influence of Du 
Bartas spread abroad over England as well as over 
Europe. Even Milton was a reader and admirer of the 
Divine Weeks. 

Joshua Sylvester, an English poet of some note, trans- 
lated portions of Du Bartas’s poem as early as 1591, only 
one year after the French poet’s death.’ It was not, 
however, till 1605 that the first edition of the complete 
translation appeared. Sylvester was peculiarly fitted for 
his task. He had acquired a thorough knowledge of 
French at school, and he had traveled in Holland, France, 
and Germany. He was a staunch Puritan and must have 
been in full sympathy with Du Bartas’s religious views, 
so that his work of translation was doubtless a labor of 
love. At all events, his translation was successful. It 
won for him the praise of his contemporaries, and served 
to establish his reputation as a poet. 

Sylvester follows the original closely, with an occa- 
sional change of name, so as to make the description 
more suitable to his own country. For instance, Du 
Bartas likens Eden to Paris, whereas Sylvester compares 
it to London, ‘ that it might be more familiar to his meere 
English and untravell’d Readers.’ Moreover, Sylvester 
occasionally stops to apply the story to some recent polit- 
ical event. The expulsion of Adam and Eve from Para- 
dise, for instance, is applied to the expulsion of the 
Spaniards from Cadiz. On the whole, however, it is a 
faithful translation. 

Sylvester was not the only English translator of Du 
Bartas. In 1596 there appeared at London a translation 
of part of the Second Week by the famous Anglo-Saxon 


'See Arber, 7ranscript of the Stationers’ Register ; Grosart’s Sylvester, 
Chertsey Worthies, Memorial-Intro., pp. XII-XIIL. 
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Scholar William L’Isle, with the long and learned Com- 
mentary of Simon Goulart Senlisien. A more complete 
translation by the same scholar, including the end of the 
fourth book of Adam and all of the four books of Noah, 
was published at London in 1625. There were also other 
translations of portions of this monster poem by J. 
Winter, London, 1604; Thomas Lodge, 1621; and a 
Latin rendering at Edinburgh, 1600. Of Du Bartas’s 
Judith the translation of T. Hudson appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1584; London, 1608 and 1611. 

The first part of this poem, Za Sepmaine, is divided into 
seven days, to represent the week of creation: (1) Chaos. 
(2) The Elements. (3) The Sea and Earth. (4) The 
Heavens; Sun, Moon, etc. (5) The Fishes and Fowls. 
(6) The Beasts and Man. (7) The Sabbath. To the edi- 
tion of 1588 are prefixed the first two chapters of Genesis 
to serve as the argument of the poem. 

This first part, containing more than six thousand lines, 
is almost encyclopaedic in content. Not satisfied with 
mentioning hail or snow or wind among the created 
elements, the poet must enter into a long and involved 
discussion as to the origin of each; likewise of birds and 
beasts and fishes; so that Du Bartas has given us a store- 
house of mediaeval science and folk-lore. At every oppor- 
tunity he has stopped to bring in elaborate theological 
discussions,—for example, as to the essence of God and 
the nature of the Trinity,—for the aim of the poet has 
been to instruct as well as to amuse. The poem has been 
made still more compendious by Simon Goulart de Senlis, 
who has added to each book a summary at the beginning, 
marginal notes, and at the end, full explanation of all 
difficulties. 

The second part, La Seconde Sepmaine, was also divided 
into seven days, to form a second week. Here the poet’s 
design was a vast one; he intended to treat the whole 
Biblical history as contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. He died, however, before he could carry out his 
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extensive scheme; so that he was enabled to complete 
only the first four parts, or days of the week. 

Each day is devoted to the life of a prophet or of a holy 
man of Israel: (1) Adam. (2) Noah. (3) Abraham. (4) 
David. (5) Zedechiah. (6) Messias. (7) Th’ Eternall Sab- 
bath. ‘But of the three last, Death (preventing Our 
Noble Poet) hath deprived us.’ 

The first day is divided into four parts: (1) Eden. (2) 
The Imposture. (3) The Furies. (4) The Handy-Crafts. 
Here we have an elaborate treatment of the fall of man. 
The poet begins with a long description of the Garden of 
Eden, containing some very pretty passages. Next is 
narrated how the devil plotteth man’s destruction, and 
clothing himself in a ‘Dragon skin, all bright bespeckt,’ 
enters Eden and brings about the fallof man. Weare told 
then of the discord brought about by man’s sin, of famine 
and war and sickness summoned as a result of man’s dis- 
obedience. Finally the poet relates the first manner of life 
of Adam and Eve after their fall, and tells of Cain and 
Abel and of the various useful inventions made by man. 
The whole occupies nearly three thousand lines in Sylves- 
ter’s translation. 

The second day, Noah, is divided into four parts: (1) 
The Ark. (2) Babylon. (3) The Colonies. (4) The Col- 
umnes. 

The third day, Abraham, is divided into four parts: 
(1) The Vocation. (2) The Fathers. (3) The Law. (4) 
The Captains. 

The fourth day, David, is divided into four parts: (1) 
The Trophies. (2) The Magnificence. (3) The Schism. 
(4) Decay. 

Du Bartas was a religious poet but not a mystic, and 
he contended for the use of Biblical themes as the only 
proper subjects for verse. His Urante is an address to the 
Heavenly Muse, a powerful plea for the employment of 
sacred themes in poetry. As a consequence he was ex- 
tolled as the one ‘Qui Musas ereptas profanae lasciviae 
sacris montibus reddidit ; sacris fontibus aspersit ; sacris 
cantibus intonuit.’ 
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In his own words: 


Profanes ecrivans, vostre impudique rime 

Est cause que l’on met nos chantres mieux-disans 
Au rang des basteleurs, des boufons, des plaisans ; 
Est qu’encore moins qu’eux le peuple les estime. 


Que Christ, comme Homme-Dieu, soit la croupe jumelle 
Sur qui vous sommeillez:; Que, pour cheval ailé 


L'Esprit du Trois fois. 


Cowley felt the same inspiration of the Heavenly Muse, 
and declared that the Muse had been debased by poems 
upon profane and lascivious subjects. ‘ Amongst all the 
holy and consecrated things which the Devil ever stole 
and alienated from the service of the Deity,’ are his im- 
passioned words in his general preface to his work, ‘ there 
is none so long usurpt as poetry. . . . It is time to baptize 
it in Jordan, for it will never become clean by bathing it 
in the waters of Damascus.’ His divine mission to purify 
poetry is also seen clearly in the Davide/s, |, 37 ff. 

Too long the Muses’ land hath heathen been; 
Their gods too long were devils, and virtues sin, 


But thou, Eternal Word, hath called forth me, 
Th’ Apostle to convert that world to thee. 


Cowley and Du Bartas had much in common. The 
French poet gave up his very life to the cause of Protes- 
tantism and of his royal master. Cowley was a staunch 
Royalist, even at the University, and in a few years, he 
too was to devote his time and his talents to the service 
of his king. Moreover, as shown above, both had the 
same conception of the moral purpose of poetry. There 
was thus much in the life of the French poet to arouse the 
sympathy of the young Cambridge student. On the 
whole, then, we should expect to find no slight influence 
of Du Bartas upon Cowley’s religious epic, the Davideis. 


Of especial interest in connection with the Davtdeis is 
Du Bartas’s history of David as contained in the Fourth 
Day of the second week, part first, entitled Les 7rophees. 
In the preceding part, Les Capfitaines, the people had de- 
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manded a king, Saul had been chosen and anointed (Il. 
879 to end). The poet makes much of this election of the 
King. It is debated in full assembly,—first, a Plebeian 
makes a declamation for a Democracy, or People-Sway ; 
next, a Reverend Senator speaks for an Aristocracy, or a 
rule of a chosen synod of the best men; finally, a noble 
young prince pleads for a Monarchy, or the Sovereignty 
of a king. Cowley, Book IV, follows the Biblical account 
more closely. In Les Trophees, the history of Saul is con- 
tinued: In the opening lines, the rejection of Saul is 
related and the election of David in his stead. The poet 
states these facts in a few lines, and then proceeds at once 
to David’s visit to the camp of the Israelites and to his 
contest with Goliath. To this Du Bartas devotes over 
three hundred lines including many elaborate similes and 
comparisons. Nextthe poet recounts Saul’s envy of David 
and Jonathan's love for him. Nothing, however, is said 
of David’s marriage. Much is made of Saul’s visit to the 
witch of Endor, to which about a hundred lines are given, 
in addition to a disquisition upon the devil and upon evil 
spirits in general. The poet is careful to show that the 
shade summoned up by the witch could not have been 
Samuel, for devils have no power over saints; it must, 
therefore, have been the Prince of darkness himself that 
appeared and spoke to Saul. The relation of the death 
of Saul and of Jonathan occupies only a few lines, and then 
follows a long enumeration of David's virtues, together 
with a consideration of the excellence of his Psalms. The 
rest of the book treats of David's adultery with Bath- 
sheba (ll. 887-1094). The poet, moreover, take occasion 
to compare to David King James VI of Scotland, to whose 
court Du Bartas had been sent by Henry IV of France 
(see above). The book closes with an account of the pes- 
tilence inflicted upon David, as a consequence of his sin, 
and with an application of this pestilence to France; in 
Sylvester’s translation, to England. 

The remarks of Simon Goulart de Senlis, the editor of 
Du Bartas, in his summary prefixed to this book, are of 
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great importance in connection with the Davideis. ‘En 
ces chapitres,’ he writes, ‘le S. Esprit nous fait voir les 
merveilles de Dieu en l’infirmité de son serviteur David. 
Le Poete represente les principaux poincts d’icelle his- 
toire en onze cens vers Ou environs, choisissant ce qui lui 
a semblé plus digne d’estre compris en l’oeuvre par lui 
entrepris. Car une Davideide vaudroit bien le cours 
d’une Eneide, ou le nombre des livres de I'lliade et de 
l’Odyssee ensemble si quelque Chrestien et docte poete 
Francois vouloit y employer le temps et l’estude, comme 
un si noble et fertile sujet le merite. Mais le Sieur du 
Bartas, qui ne vouloit ainsi s’estendre, ains visoit 4 se 
maintenir en sa bienseance accoustumee, s'est convena- 
blement enclos en ce cercle d’un petit nombre de vers, 
qui comprenent une infinité de choses, sous le nom de 
Trophees ou marques des victoires de David; que nous 
rapportons 4 quatre principaux.’ 

Here we have a suggestion for just such a poem as 
Cowley undertook, and undertook on just such a scale as 
is here suggested. In fact, the whole design of Cowley’s 
work, as given by him in his preface, seems very close to 
that of Du Bartas. ‘I come now to the last part which 
is the Davideis, or an heroical poem of the troubles of 
David: which I designed into twelve books; not for the 
tribes’ sake, but after the pattern of our master Virgil ; 
and intended to close all with that most poetical and 
excellent elegy of David on the death of Saul and Jona- 
than, for I had no mind to carry him quite on to his 
anointing at Hebron, because it is the custom of heroic 
poets (as we see by the example of Homer and Virgil, 
whom we should do ill to forsake to imitate others) never 
to come to the full end of theirstory... This | say was 
the whole design, in which there are many noble and 
fertile arguments behind; as the barbarous cruelty of 
Saul to the priests at Nob, the several flights and escapes 
of David, with the manner of his living in the Wilderness, 
the funeral of Samuel, the love of Abigail, the sacking of 
Ziglag, the loss and recovery of David’s wives from the 
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Amalekites, the witch of Endor, the war with the Philis- 
tines, and the battle of Gilboa; all which I meant to inter- 
weave, upon several occasions, with the most of the illus- 
trious stories of the Old Testament, and to embellish with 
the most remarkable antiquities of the Jews, and of other 
nations before or at that age.’ 

Cowley’s whole design was thus wonderfully like that 
of Du Bartas. Cowley’s poem was to be, not simply a 
history of David, but a complete history of the Old Tes- 
tament. At the same time it is to be noted that Cowley’s 
plan is founded upon the Aeneid of Virgil, to whom the 
English poet refers in every matter of doubt. Even here, 
however, in casting a religious podem in classical, yet 
‘heathen,’ mold, Cowley follows the precedent of Du 
Bartas, who had attempted exactly the same thing in his 
epic poem /udith, entitled by Sylvester, the English trans- 
lator, Bethulia’s Rescue. This poem, containing about fif- 
teen hundred lines, was written before the Divine Weeks, 
possibly about 1565.’ It was first translated into English 
by F. Hudson, in 1534, before the publication of the 
Second Week. The translation was dedicated to King 
James, by whom the work was probably suggested. It 
was issued in London in 1608, and again in 1611. Hud- 
son’s translation contains exactly the same number of 
verses as the original text. Sylvester’s translation ap- 
peared in 1614, under the title Bethulta’s Rescue. 

For the design and execution of his poem, Du Bartas 
in his letter to the reader thus excuses himself: ‘Ami 
lecteur, m’ayant esté commandé par feu tres-illustre & 
tres-vertueuse Princesse lanne, Reine de Navarre, de 
rediger l’histoire de ludith en forme d’un Poem Epique; 
ie n’ai pas tout suivi l’ordre, ou la phrase du texte de la 
Bible, come i'ai tasché (sous toutes fois m’eslonger de la 
verité de l'histoire) d’imiter Homere en son lliade, Ver- 
gile en son Eneide, & autres qui nous ont laissé des 
ouvrages de séblable estoffe, & ce pour rendre de tant 


' See Sainte-Beuve, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1842, 4th series, vol. 49, pp. 
551 ff. 
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plus mon oeuvre delectable. Si l’effect n'a respondu a 
mon desir, ie te supplie de reietter la coulpe sur celle qui 
m’a proposé un si sterile suiet: & non sur moy, qui 
ne lui pouvois honnestement desobeyer. Tant y a que 
comme estant le premier de la France, qui par un iuste 
Poeme ay traicté, en nostre langue, des choses sacrées, 
i’espere recevoir de ta grace quelque excuse.’ 

Compare above the quotation made from Cowley’s 
preface: ‘ which I designed into twelve books; .... after 
the pattern of our master Virgil.’ But Cowley is much 
more modest than Du Bartas, and is willing to put the 
blame of a possible failure where it properly belongs— 
upon himself. ‘Iam farre from assuming to myself to 
have fulfilled the duty of this weighty undertaking,’ he 
continues, ‘but sure I am, that there is nothing yet in 
our Language (nor perhaps in amy) that is in any degree 
answerable to the idea that I conceive of it.” Again 
he expresses himself to similar effect, in note 3 to the 
Davideis, ‘for though some in other Languages have 
attempted the writing a Divine Poem; yet none, that I 
know of, has in English.’ Thus he completely ignores 
Peele, Quarles, Drayton, and Fuller, not to speak of 
others. 

Since Cowley and Du Bartas both imitate classical 
models, their poems have much in common. In both 
poems, the same devices were used for the relation of past 
events; sometimes by narration, as when, in the second 
book of /uaith, the Prince of the Ammonites relates to 
Holofernes the history of Israel, to which more than half 
of the book is devoted. Similarly in the Davzdets, the 
whole of the fourth book is occupied by David's account 
of the government of Israel. Again, whole histories are 
wrought in tapestry. In book II, Judith embroiders 
divine stories, and in book V she sees various histories 
woven in the arras of the tent. In the Davideis likewise 
this is a favorite device, as in books II and III. In 
addition to this, Cowley, by means of David's vision, 
relates a long history of the future. This general resem- 
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blance in the outline and in the use of such epic devices 
is a natural consequence of the employment of the same 
classical model. The following points, however, seem 
clearly established by the foregoing investigation: That 
Du Bartas set the example for Cowley in his treatment 
of a religious epic in strictly classical form, and that 
Cowley derived from Du Bartas not only the inspiration 
for the Davideis, but also many helpful suggestions as to 
style and treatment of the poem. 
I have observed the following more specific correspond- 

ences between Cowley and Du Bartas: 

And Saul himself, tho’ in his troubled breast 

The weight of empire lay, took gentle rest. 

. Davideis, 1, 229-230. 


Of Pharaoh: 


Who slumbering then on his unquiet couch 
With Israel’s greatness was disturbed much. 
Sylvester's Translation, Grosart, I, 185. 
3d Part of 3d Day of I Week, II. 92-93. 


Swift Jordan started and straight backward fled, 
Hiding among thick reeds his aged head. 
Davideis, I, 1. 237-238. 


Clear Jordan’s Selfe in his dry oazie Bed, 
Blushing for shame, was faine to hide his head. 
Sylvester’s Translation, 
Bethulia’s Rescue, 1, 1. 51-52. 


Compare also Davideis, |, 70 ff., description of Envy and 
episode of Envy arousing Saul, witn Sylvester’s Du 
Bartas, 2d Week, 3d Day, 3d Book, Zhe Law, ll. 45 ff., 
description of Envy, and episode of Envy inciting Phar- 
aoh to rage. Compare, too, with this same passage of 
Cowley, the pictures of the furies, 2d Week, 1st Day, 3d 
Book, Il. 234 ff., and the witch of Endor, 3d Week, 4th 
Day, tst Book, Il. 624 ff. (see below, p. 502). Finally com- 
pare Davidets, |, 441 ff., and note on this passage, with 
Sylvester’s Du Bartas, 2d week, 4th Day, 1st Book, The 
Trophees, \\. 417 ff., influence of music; Dazvideis, 1V, 975 
ff., Slaughter of Philistines, with Bethulia’s Rescue, Gro- 
sart’s Sylvester, VI, 284 ff. 
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GEORGE PEELE. Love of David and Fair Bethsabe. 1599. 


In point of chronology, the next play concerning David 
to which I have had access, is George Peele’s Love of 
David and Fatr Bethsabe, with the Tragedy of Absalon, 
printed at London in 1599, by Adam Islip. 4to.’ 

David and Bethsabe is considered Peele’s masterpiece. 
It has much in common with the earlier miracle plays, 
but it makes a great advance as compared with them. 
The scene opens with Bethsabe bathing and David above 
admiring her charms. He sends Cusay to bring her 
before him, and tells her of his passion. He then com- 
missions Cusay to fetch Uriah from the army. Joab and 
his hosts next appear, and Uriah returns to the king. 
Then follows the episode of Ammon and Thamar. Uriah 
comes before David, who makes him drunk, *‘ And David 
joys his too dear Bethsabe.’ Bethsabe laments her folly. 
The next scene is between Nathan and David, wherein 
David repents of his sin. Absalom slays Ammon. David 
marches against Rabath and takes the town. He learns 
of Absalom’s crime, but becomes reconciled to him. 
Absalom, however, rebels, aided by Achitophel. Achito- 
phel’s counsel is disregarded, and he slays himself. Joab 
slays Absalom, and the play closes with David's lament 
over his son. 

Fleay thinks the situations in the play suggestive of 
Elizabeth and Leicester as David and Bathsheba, Uriah 
as Leicester's first wife, and Absalom as Mary Queen of 
Scots. It remained, however, for the masterly hand ot 
Dryden to draw the wonderful parallel between Absalom 
and Achitophel and the political events of Charles II's 
reign. 

Although Peele follows closely the main features of the 
Scriptural account, he has made more than a mere para- 
phrase, or chronicle history of the Bible. He shows con- 
siderable imagination, and he allows himself some little 


1 See Fleay, Eng. Dram., II, 153-154; Warton-Hazlitt, Hist. Eng. Poetry, 
II, 234; Hazlitt, Handbook, p. 451; Symond, Shakespeare's Predecessors, p. 
570; Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., 1, 211 ff. 
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freedom in the treatment of the dialogues. On the whole, 
he has handled the subject with dignity and propriety. 


FRANCIS QUARLES (1592-1644). 


Francis Quarles was a man of very different tempera- 
ment from Peele. He was deeply religious like Du Bar- 
tas, and his mind ‘was chiefly set upon devotion and 
study.’ Like Du Bartas and Cowley, he too was a Prot- 
estant and a strong supporter of the royal cause; but he 
was altogether of a gloomy and puritanical cast of mind. 
He is said to have visited King Charles at Oxford in 1644, 
and doubtless met Cowley there. He died September 8, 
1644. 

It was chiefly through his Zméb/ems that he secured his 
reputation; but his earliest poems were religious para- 
phrases of the Bible. His first poem, published in 1620, 
is entitled A Feast of Wormes set forth in a Poeme of the 
History of Jonah. \t is written in heroic couplets, and 
contains 1784 lines, besides a Proposition of the Whole, an 
Introduction, and at the end, The General Use of this 
History. The story follows the Bible closely, chapter 
and verse being indicated in the margin. The poem is 
divided into thirteen sections, at the end of each of which 
appears a pious meditation, in the nature of a commentary 
or sermon upon the text. His material for these ‘ medi- 
tations’ is drawn from the Bible, from the church 
Fathers, and often from the Latin and Greek poets. 

His other religious poems are: Hadessa, or the History 
of Queen Esther, 1621; Job Militant, 1624; The History of 
Sampson, 1631; Solomon's Recantation, not published till 
1645, but doubtless composed at about the same time that 
his other religious poems were written. In his Divine 
Fancies, 1633, he has several short poems on David: Saud 
and David, \\,9: David and Goltath, II, 10; David's Ept- 
taph on Jonathan, \\, 13; David’s Choice, \1, 27; David, Ul, 
48; Kain and David, \1,71; David, \V, 39. 

In his treatment of these different poems, Quarles shows 
little or no variation; all are equally dull and monoto- 
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nous, all are written in heroic couplets, and all contain 
‘pious meditations’ interspersed throughout the story. 

For the insertion of the ‘ Meditations,’ the poet, in his 
preface to Hadessa, thus justifies himself: ‘As for the 
Manner of this History (consisting of the Periphrase, the 
adjournment of the Story, and interposition of Medita- 
tions) | hope I have not injured the Matter; For in this I 
was not the least carefull to use the light of the best Expo- 
sitors authoritatis quorum sum germanus) not daring to 
go un-led for fear of stumbling. Some say, Divinity in 
verse is incongruous, and unpleasing: such | referre to 
the Psalms of David, or the song of his sonne Solomon, to 
be corrected. Butin these lewd times, the salt, and soule 
of a Verse, is obscene scurrility, without which it seems 
dull and lifeless. And though the sacred History needs 
not (as humane do) Poetry to perpetuate the remem- 
brance (being by God's owne mouth blest with Eternity) 
yet Verse, working so neare upon the soule, and spirit) 
will oft times draw those to have a History in familiarity, 
who (perchance) before (scarce knew there was sucha 
book).’ 

This recalls at once Cowley’s eloquent plea for the 
employment of Scriptural scenes and incidents as proper 
subjects for poetry. Cowley wishes to ‘recover poetry 
from the service of the devil,’ ‘to baptize it in Jordan,’ 
and ‘to restore it to the kingdom of God.’ ‘ All the 
books of the Bible are either already most admirable and 
exalted pieces of poesy, or are the best materials in the 
world for it. Yet, though they be in themselves so pro- 
per to be made use of for this purpose, none but a good 
artist will know how to doit... for if any man design 
to compose a sacred poem, by only turning a story of the 
Scripture, like Mr. Quarles’s, or some other goodly mat- 
ter, like Mr. Heywood of Angels, into rhyme, he is so far 
from elevating of poesy, that he only abases divinity’ 
(Preface of the author). 

Very few will dissent from this opinion of Quarles. 

? Complete works of Francis Quarles, 3 vols., Grosart, Chertsey Worthies, 
1880, II. 42. 
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With such narrow views as he had, he could never have 
produced a work of art. Leaving aside, however, all 
question as to the merit of Quarles’s poetry, it must be 
admitted that he gave a great impetus to the employ- 
ment of Scriptural themes as subjects for poetry, and 
doubtless had no little influence on Cowley in the choice 
of a religious subject for his epic. 


GEORGE SANDYS (1577-1643). 


George Sandys wrote several religious paraphrases : 
Upon Job ; Upon the Song of Solomon ; Upon the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah. These were published in 1638. He is better 
known, however, by his 7ranslation of the Psalms, pub- 
lished in 1636. Cowley, Preface to Pindarique Odes, thus 
refers to this translation: ‘The Psalms of David . . . are 
a great example of what I have said: all the translators 
of which (even Mr. Sandys himself; for in spight of pop- 
ular error, I will be bold not to except him)... are so 
far from doing Honor, or at least Justice to that Divine 
Poet, that methinks they revile him worse than Shimei.’ 


GEORGE WITHER (1593-1632) AND GEORGE HERBERT 
(1588-1667). 

In this connection, as doubtless of influence upon Cow- 
ley in his choice of a religious theme, mention must be 
made of George Wither’s tremendous undertaking, his 
proposed Exercises on the Psalms ; of his Songs of the Old 
Testament, translated into English Measure, and of his 
Psalms of David. We must also bear in mind the works 
of ‘holy Mr. George Herbert,’ for whom doubtless Cow- 
ley had a great respect and regard. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. David and Goltath. 


The earliest work of Michael Drayton (1563-1631) was 
a metrical rendering of portions of the Scriptures, enti- 
tled Zhe Harmonte of the Church (or The Triumphes of the 
Churche), published in 1591. It was, for some unknown 
reason, destroyed, and only one copy, belonging to the 
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British Museum, is now known to exist. Then appeared 
his lyrical, pastoral, and historical poems, Shepherds’ Gar- 
land, The Barons’ War, England’s Heroical Epistles, The 
Owl, Polyolbton, The Battle of Agincourt, Nymphida. His 
last poems, like his first, were religious. They were in- 
cluded under the title ‘ Ze Muses Elysium, Lately dts- 
covered, By a new way over Parnassus. The passages therein 
being the subject of Ten sundry Nymphals, Leading three 
Divine Poems. Noah’s Flood, Moses, his Birth and Miracles, 
David and Goliah.” 1630. 

Although Drayton was a man of unquestioned virtue, 
he had not the sombre religious character of Quarles. 
He could look on the bright side of life and was not, like 
Quarles, continually reflecting upon the unworthiness of 
man. In fact there is nothing to show that he would turn 
naturally to Scriptural subjects. That the influence of 
Du Bartas led him to select such subjects, there can be 
no doubt. In his Moses he dedicates his work to Du 
Bartas and Sylvester : 

And thou translator of that faithful Muse 
This all’s creation that divinely song, 

From courtly French (no travel do’st refuse) 
To make him master of thy genuine tongue, 
Salust to thee and Sylvester thy friend, 
Comes my high poem peaceably and chaste. 


Your hallowed labours humbly to attend, 
That wreckful time shall not have power to waste. 


Moreover, he strikes the same note that we heard from 
Du Bartas, Quarles, and Cowley,—namely, a regret at 
the debasement of poetry, and a determination to restore 
it to its proper sphere. 

Muse, I invoke the utmost of thy might, 
That with an armed and auspicious wing, 


Thou be obsequious in his doubt less right 


’Gainst the vile atheist’s vituperious sting. 


To shew how poesie (simply hath her praise) 
That from full Jove takes her celestial birth, 
And quick as fire, her glorious self can raise 
Above this base abominable earth. 
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The use of /ove here seems a clear indication of the 
artificiality of his religious feelings. He was writing of 
such subjects, not because he felt himself moved by the 
Holy Spirit to reform poetry, but because he thought it 
best to follow the fashion. 

Drayton’s David and Goliah is written in heroic coup- 
lets, and contains about 850 lines. The poem begins with 
an invocation to the Muse, and then takes up the story at 
the time when the Almighty, displeased with Saul for 
sparing King Agag, had resolved to choose a new ruler 
for Israel. Then follows a long description of David 
feeding his flock, and in this enumeration of David’s per- 
sonal charms, the poet gives free rein to his imagination. 

No mention, however, is made of Saul’s daughters, or 
of the promise Saul made to bestow his daughter’s hand 
on the conqueror of Goliath. The poet has added no 
episodes, and he tells his story with directness. He has 
followed his own fancy throughout, and seems to have 
had no model before him, either classical or modern. 
Cowley owes nothing directly to Drayton. 


THOMAS FULLER. David's Hainous Sinne. 


The year following the publication of the A/uses Elysium, 
appeared David's Hainous Sinne, by Thomas Fuller, D.D. 
The poem is written in stanzas riming ababccc. It is 
divided into three parts: David's Hainous Sinne, 47 stanzas; 
David's Heartte repentance, 26 stanzas; David's Heavie Pun- 
ishment, 71 stanzas. 

In the first part, the story is frequently interrupted by 
moralizations of the poet. Into the second part is intro- 
duced a Proces du Paradis. The Lord resolves to punish 
David, and at once all the elements,—fire, air, water, 
earth,—offer to be the instrumentsof his vengeance. The 
Almighty appeases the strife of the elements, and opening 
the book of life, offers to blot out David’s name, but is dis- 
suaded by His Son, the Prince of Peace. At the decision 
of the Lord to pardon David, the fickle elements rejoice, 
and now offer to minister to David’s pleasure. Nathan 

34 
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is then sent to David and makes the King’s ‘ marble minde 
to melt.’ 

This Proces du Paradis is clearly a remain of the earlier 
Miracle Plays. 

The third part treats of the episode of Ammon and 
Tamar, of Absalom’s vengeance upon Ammon, of Absa- 
lom’s revolt and death. ‘Atthe close of this performance,’ 
writes Oldys (Grosart’s edition of Fuller, 1868), ‘our 
author, having subsided into the characters of Queen 
Elizabeth, King James, and King Charles I, and lamented 
the loss of the Duke of Brunswick, with the discords then 
in Europe through the wars in the Netherlands, Denmark, 
etc., he very properly and piously concludes that those 
grievances may be bewailed by mankind, but till they are 
reversed by Providence, they are more befitting his prayers 
than his fen.’ 

Although this poem abounds in the quaint and charac- 
teristic conceits of Fuller, it is not altogether without 
merit, and there is no doubt that Cowley read it with 
appreciation and genuine admiration. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD. 


That curious work by Thomas Heywood, 7he Hrier- 
archte of the Blessed Angels,— Their Names, Orders, and Offices, 
—The Fall of Luctfer with hts Angells, London, printed by 
Adam Islip, 1635, is of some interest in connection with 
the Davideis. That Cowley was familiar with this work 
is shown by a humorous reference to Heywood (General 
Preface of the Author), as ‘Mr. Heywood of Angels, 
whose poem serves only to abase divinity’ (see above, 
P- 34): 

The Huerarchie of the Blessed Angels is a poem in 
nine books, entitled respectively: Zhe Seraphim, The Cher- 
ubsm, The Thrones, The Dominations, The Vertues, The Pow- 


ers, The Principats, The Arch-Angel, The Angel. To each 


book is prefixed the argument in verse, and to each of 
these arguments is added the name of an angel, as follows: 
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Uriel, Jophiel, Zaphiel, Zadchiel, Haniel, Raphael, Car- 
mael, Michael and Gabriel. In addition to this, there are 
long and elaborate notes, ‘Theological, Philosophical, 
Moral, Poetical, Historical, and Emblematical Observa- 
tions.’ This work, containing over six hundred pages in 
folio, is a mass of learned references and childish supersti- 
tions. Inthe sixth book, 7ie Powers, the poet after de- 
scribing the revolt and fall of the angels, gives descrip- 
tions of hell drawn from the Bible, from the church 
fathers, and from the Latin and Greek poets. In his 
notes to this book he enters into a long discussion as to 
the nature of hell-fire and as to the torments of the 
damned, interspersing throughout marvelous ghost tales 
of Incubi and Succubi. 

Although the literary value of Hey wood’s poem is very 
slight, and although every one will agree in Cowley’s 
opinion that he serves only to ‘abase divinity,’ he has 
nevertheless collected much curious information of no 
slight value to the writer of a religious epic such as 
Cowley undertook. 


ROBERT ASHLEY’S TRANSLATION OF V. MALVEZZI’S 
Il Davide Perseguttato. 


In the year 1637 (doubtless the very year in which Cow- 
ley was writing his epic), appeared at London Robert 
Ashley’s translation of V. Malvezzi’s // Davide Perseguttato. 
Ashley was a school-fellow of Joshua Sylvester’s at Sara- 
via’s school in Southampton, and may have been inspired 
to translate Malvezzi through Sylvester’s translation of 
Du Bartas. 

Malvezzi was for a time in the service of Philip IV of 
Spain, who sent him to England as his Ambassador. On 
account of ill-health, however, he was forced to return to 
his native land, Italy, where he died at Bologna, Aug. 11, 
1654. His Davide was first published at Bologna in 1634, 
and again at Venice, 1636. It was translated into French 
by Louys de Benoist, Avignon, 1646, and into Latin in 
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1660. Of Robert Ashley’s English translation, subsequent 
editions appeared in 1647 and in 1650. 

In spite of this array of editions and translations, Mal- 
vezzi's work was only a running commentary, or set of 
homilies, on the various incidents of David's life. The 
author holds up the disobedience of Saul as a warning to 
princes, and contrasts it with the humility of David. 


FELICE PASSERO. 


Il David Perseguitato, Tragedia, published at Naples in 
1609. Inaccessible. Not in British Musuem. 

Mention must be made here of the curious set of engrav- 
ings illustrating David's life, entitled: David, Hoc est Vir- 
tutis exercitatissimae Probatum Deo Spectaculum, ex Davidis 
Pastoris, Militis, Regis, Exulis, ac Prophetae, Exemplis, Am- 
sterdam, 1637. Each plate is accompanied by a short 
Latin verse of four lines, similar to the English Emélems. 
This is based upon the more elaborate work of Arias 
Montanus with the same title, dated 1597. In Montanus, 
the verses are the same, but the plates are different, and 
in addition there is with each engraving a Paraphrasts, or 
Explicatio. \n note 47, Book II of the Davideits, Cowley 
has a reference to Arias Montanus, quoting his opinion in 
regard to the heathen god Moloch. 


DAVID’S TROUBLES, ETC. 1638. 


Rather a poor series of poems on David was published 
in 1638 at London, entitled: David's Troubles Remembered 
in: (1) Absolon’s Sheepshearing; (2) Joab projecting; (3) 
Bathsheba bathing ; (4) Israel rebelling ; (5) Ahithophel hang- 
ing ; (6) David returning. 

The first book begins: 


I tell the divers tryalls of the King 

Who hevenly hymns did to his Maker sing: 
Blest spirit that infus’d on him such skill, 
Dispose aright thine humble servant’s quill. 
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REMARKS ON THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS 
EPIC PRIOR TO MILTON AND THE PART PLAYED BY 
COWLEY IN THIS DEVELOPMENT. 


The English religious narrative poem growing out of 
the lives and legends of the saints, later developing into 
the English religious epic and reaching its most perfect 
form in Milton's Paradise Lost, must have influenced the 
miracle plays and been in turn influenced by them. It 
has been seen how the influence of the miracle plays per- 
sisted even through the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century (see Fuller, David's Hainous Sinne, above). In the 
miracle plays there appear early two different lines of 
treatment, popular and didactic. Treated in a popular 
way, these plays were intended solely to amuse ; treated 
in a didactic way, they came into contact with the homily 
and the long religious poem like the Cursor Mundi, itself a 
precursor of Du Bartas’s Divine Weeks. The Old French 
Mistere (above, p. 476) is largely didactic. The poet en- 
deavors all through to make clear the connection between 
the Old and the New Testament. In the Chester Plays, 
an Expositor appears between acts and explains the alle- 
gorical meaning of the action. This, in fact, was the pri- 
mary object of the early religious drama, to instruct; to 
bring certain facts and dogmas of the Bible within reach 
of the common mind. 

In addition to this, the Moralitics often became bitterly 
controversial, as for example in N. Wood's Conflict of Con- 
science, 1581, in which the hero, Philologus, becomes 
ensnared in the foils of Rome (Ward, Aug. Dram. Lit., 1, 
47). Bale’s play Goa’s Promises is learned and didactic, 
written for the sole purpose of developing a theological 
argument. 

Du Bartas’s poems likewise are both didactic and con- 
troversial. In the opening lines of the First Week, ist 
Day, ist Part, the poet ‘refute par diverses raisons la 
curieuse et profane objection des atheistes, qui demandent 
que Dieu faisoit avant qu'il creast le monde.’ In the first 
part of the second day of the second week, he enumerates 
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twelve answers of Noah to the blasphemies of Cham and of 
his fellow atheists. In that same book he replies at length 
to the objections of the atheists who contended that the 
capacity of the ark was insufficient for Noah, his family, 
and all brute creation. 

This introduction of theological argument into a pro- 
fessedly narrative poem is a serious hindrance to the 
highest artistic development, a blot from which even Mil- 
ton’s epic is not free. 

At the close of the sixteenth century, the protest against 
the growing immorality of the stage was extended to 
poetry, and Du Bartas (as seen above) makes a powerful 
plea for the rescue of poetry from profane hands, and for 
the employment of scriptural themes alone as proper sub- 
jects for verse. Thus at the opening of the 17th century, 
the use of Biblical stories and episodes as proper subjects 
of verse was a live question in all countries. In France 
there was the great struggle between the Catholics and 
Huguenots. Italy was under the tyranny of the popes 
and of Philip the Second of Spain, and had to furnish 
Philip with money and men to aid him in his career of 
bigotry and persecution. The whole of Europe was soon 
engaged ina great religious struggle, the Thirty Years’ 
War, and England in the time of Cowley and Milton was 
to be torn asunder by civil strife for political and religious 
freedom. Men's minds were, therefore, prepared for re- 
ligious poems, and the appropriateness of such themes as 
Saul’s Persecution of David must have been felt. Mal- 
vezzi's // Davide Perseguitato, with its warning to Princes, 
went through several editions in his country, 1634, 1636, 
ff., and was translated into Latin and English. 

In England during the early part of the 17th century, 
the soil proved fruitful for religious poems. <A year after 
Du Bartas’s death, Sylvester began his translation, and 
collective editions of it appeared in 1605, 1608, 1611, 1613, 
1614, 1621, 1633, and 1641. William L’'Isle, the Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, thought it worth while to translate Du 
Bartas, and his rendering appeared in 1596, to be followed 
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by a more complete one in 1625. Other translations were 
made by Winter, and several translations of /udith were 
published by Hudson, all before 1612. Robert Ashley’s 
translation of Malvezzi appeared in 1637. 

Among all these religious poems, however, the David 
theme was not the least popularin England. There were 
poems of David by George Peele, 1599; Francis Quarles, 
1620 ff., Divine Fancies, (1633); Michael Drayton, 1630; 
Thomas Fuller, 16031; yet from Bale to Heywood, no 
attempt had been made at the true epic form. The aim 
of the poet was either to make a mere paraphrase of the 
scriptures, hoping thus to popularize the Sacred Word; 
or to expound the Holy Writ, using the words of the 
Bible as his text, like Quarles, ‘not daring to go unled,’ 
Peele, Drayton, and Fuller, though far in advance of 
Quarles, and though showing originality of treatment, 
made no attempt to produce a finished epic. To Cowley, 
then, inspired by the example of Du Bartas, must be 
given the credit of having first attempted the true epic 
form. His conception was a noble one, but his powers 
were not equal to the task. 


COWLEY AND MILTON, 


As an outcome of this great interest in religious themes 
was written the most perfect religious epic of modern 
times, the Paradise Lost. Milton was undoubtedly famil- 
iar with Cowley’s epic, and Cowley’s modest words at 
the conclusion of his preface seem almost prophetic of 
that great poem which was so completely to overshadow 
his. ‘I shall be ambitious of no other fruit from this 
weak and imperfect attempt of mine, but the opening of a 
way to the courage and industry of some other persons 
who may be better able to perform it thoroughly and 
successfully.’ In 1658, two years after the publication of 
these words, Milton settled down to the composition of 
the Paradise Lost, although, it is true, he had already 
sketched out a plan nearly twenty years before. 

Masson (Life of Milton, London, 1880, VI, 557), in dis- 
cussing Milton’s relation to his predecessors, remarks: 
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‘Had it been worth while, it could have been proved 
from Paradise Lost that Milton was no stranger to the 
writings of Cowley and Davenant.’ 

I have noted the following correspondences between 
the Davideis and the Paradise Lost : 

Cowley’s description of Goliath’s spear, Davideis, III, 
393; and Milton’s description of Satan’s spear, Paradise 
Lost, I, 292. Both poets, however, borrowed from 
Homer’s description of Polyphemus, Odyssey, 1X, 367 ff., 
and Virgil's Aenezd, 111, 659. 

Compare also Cowley’s list of false gods, Moloch, 
Osiris, Dagon, etc., Daviders, 11, 501 ff., with Paradise Lost, 
I, 393, though it is to be noted that Milton had already 
used this same catalogue of heathen deities in his Matzvity 
Ode (1629), Stanzas XXII-XXIV. 

Finally compare Cowley’s description of hell, Daviders, 
I, 71 ff., with Paradise Lost, |, 56-69. The weakness of 
Cowley’s labored effort, full of his characteristic conceits, 
is only too evident beside Milton’s picture of the vastness 
and horror of the gloomy abyss. 

Though the Paradise Lost thus owes directly little or 
nothing to the Daviders, nevertheless Cowley’s ideals were 


lofty, and his very failures may have proved instructive 


to Milton. 
The next section is devoted to a consideration of cer- 
tain poems concerning David subsequent to Cowley’s. 


POEMS CONCERNING DAVID SUBSEQUENT TO COW LEY’S. 


The Davideis, though begun in 1637, was not published 
till 1656, when it appeared in the first collective edition 
of his works. The great interest taken in religious poems 
at this period is still further shown by the fact that 
another epic poem of the troubles of David, called also 
the Davideis, was begun and written a few years after 
Cowley’s. The author was the well known Thomas EIll- 
wood (1639-1713), the Quaker and the friend of Milton. 
He entered into numerous religious controversies and pub- 
lished several volumes. Among them were Sacred His- 
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tory, or the Historical Part of the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, published in 1705 ; Sacred History, or the Histor- 
ical Part of the Holy Scriptures of the New Testament, pub- 
lished in 1709. His Davideis was first published in 1712. 
In his Epistle to the Reader, he refers to Cowley’s poem : 
‘ Till | had wholly finished and transcribed also this poem, 
I had not had the opportunity of perusing the learned 
Cowley’s Davideis, though I had heard of it and I think 
had once a transient sight of it, before I began this. 
Since, I have read it through with my best attention, and 
am very well pleased that I had not read it before; lest his 
great name, high style, and lofty fancy should have led 
me, unawares, into an apish imitation of them; which 
doubtless would have looked very oddly and ill in me, 
how admirable soever in him. 

‘His aim and mine differ widely : The method of each 
no less. He wrote for the learned; and those of the 
Upper Form: and his flights are answerable. I write for 
Common Readers, in a style familiar, and easy to be 
understood by such. His would have needed (if he had 
not added it) a large Paraphrase upon it; to explain the 
many difficult passages in it. Mine, as it has none, will 
not, I hope, need any.’ And then, in a tone of self-depre- 
ciation, he adds what might be construed into a humor- 
ous criticism of Cowley and his school: ‘I am not so 
wholly a stranger to the writings of the most celebrated 
poets, as well ancient as modern, as not to know, that 
their great embellishments of their poems consist mostly 
in their extravagant and almost boundless’ fancies ; amaz- 
ing and even dazzling flights; luxurious inventions; wild 
hyperboles; lofty language; with an introduction of 
angels, spirits, demons, and their respective deities, etc., 
which, as not suitable to my purpose, | industriously 
abstain from.’ 

Nevertheless the first book begins in proper classic 
style, with the proposition and invocation: 

I sing the Life of David, Israel’s King, 
Assist, thou Sacred Power, who didst him bring 
From the sheepfold and set him on the throne. 
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It contains five books, and is written in heroic couplets. 
More than twenty years the author had the work on 
hand, having been interrupted by various disturbances in 
the kingdom; but so attractive did he find his subject, 
that he was led on to finish it, and weave into his poem 
the complete history of David. In spite, however, of 
this long process of incubation, the poem possesses very 
little merit. 

Although I have made no effort to trace David poems in 
the literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
it may be of interest to call attention to a David epic pub- 
lished in London in 1817. It is entitled: Zhe Royal Min- 
strel, or The Witchertes of Endor,an Epic Poem in eleven books, 
by J. F. Pennie, Dorchester, Printed and sold by G. Clark, 1817. 
One of the author’s mottoes on the title page is a quotation 
from Cowley’s Preface: ‘ All the books of the Bible are 
either most admirable and exalted pieces of Poetry, or 
are the best materials in the world for it... The opening 
scene in the first book seems clearly modelled upon 
Cowley. The Witch of Endor in a general assembly of 
Demons and Weird Sisters holds a consultation on the 
best means of overthrowing Saul. Satan rehearses what 
he has done against the seed of Israel since he heard in 
heaven that Christ was to spring from the seed of 
Abraham. Adramelec informs the infernal assembly that 
Saul is for his obstinacy rejected by his God, and that 
another is already chosen to succeed him on his throne; 
that this new favorite is David, from whom the Messiah 
is to spring. They with united power, therefore, resolve 
to destroy David. Adramelec enters into Saul and in- 
cites his rage against David, but David is protected by 
his guardian angel, Abdiel. The poem ends with the 
death of Saul and coronation of David. The poem is 
written in blank verse, and extends through eleven books. 
It is far superior to Ellwood’s labored effort, and contains 


many fine passages. 
In other countries, too, the interest in religious poems 
continued. At Paris in 1660 was published David, poeme 
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heroique, in eight books by le Sieur Lesfargues. It begins 
in proper classic style: 

Je chante dans l’ardeur du beau feu qui m’anime 

Le Berger Couronné, le vainqueur magnanime 


Du Géant Philistin avec honte abatu: 
Je chante ce David qui seul a combattu. 


Five years later, 1665, there appeared at Paris another 
similar poem; David ou la Vertu Couronnée, par Jacques 
de Coras, in seven books. It opens similarly : 

Je chante le Berger, le Prince, et le Prophéte 
Dont la voix, dont le zéle, et le forte houléte 


Des climats Palestins, par cents climats divers, 
Portérent la louange au bout de l’Univers. 


In the third book there is a picture of the Aimighty 
seated in the Heavens. The Devil appears before him, 
and begs for permission to enter into Saul’s mind. The 
figures of God and of His Son are extremely puerile. 

Finally, in 1691, at Brescia in Italy was published a 
poem entitled Davide Ré, poema croico, etc., by Count 
Giovanni Albano. 


THE DAVIDEIS IN ITS RELATION TO CRASHAW’S SOSPETTO 
D’HERODE. 


Although critics,’ in discussing possible sources for the 
Paradise Lost, have brought in many parallels from other 
poems,—among them from Cowley s Davidets, and from 
Crashaw’s Sospetto D’ Herode,—no one seems to have noted 
that Cowley and Crashaw, in their descriptions of hell, 
have both treated the same episode from Virgil, and that 
their manner of treatment is wonderfully similar. The 
episode in question is Virgil’s account, in the seventh 
book of the Aecnetd, of Juno’s descent into hell, and of 
how Alecto, at the command of the goddess, taking her 

' Voltaire, Lauder, Dunster, Hayley, and Masson; George Edmondson, 


Milton and Vondel'; a Curiosity of Literature, London, 1885; August Miiller, 
Uber Milton's Abhingigkeit von Vondel, dissertation, Berlin, 1891. 
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snakes incites to rage and madness first Queen Amata 
and then Turnus. 

I purpose, then, in the following pages, to make a 
detailed comparison of Cowley and Crashaw. 

Cowley begins his long epic with the proposition of the 
whole and the invocation, in proper classic style. The 
poet then tells of the new agreement that had been 
entered into between David and Saul. Here, beginning 
with the seventieth line of the Davideis and extending to 
the three hundred and forty-second, is the passage to be 
compared with the Sospetto D’ Herode. 

First is shown a picture of hell, which the poet de- 
scribes atsome length. Satan himself is then represented, 
furious over the friendship which has just been declared 
between Saul and David. He sees the beauties of young 
David, and knowing that from him is to spring the Eter- 
nal Shiloh, his rage is increased ten-fold. He knocks his 
iron teeth, he howls, he lashes his breast with his long 
tail, and he makes hell too hot even for the fiends them- 
selves. He calls upon his hosts for aid to bring to utter 
ruin ‘this bold young shepherd boy.’ All the powers of 
hell at first stand amazed and terrified; the snakes cease 
to hiss and the tortured souls fear togroan. At last Envy 
crawls forth from the dire throng, her locks attired with 
curling serpents, vipers preying upon her breasts, her 
garments stained with gore, and lashing herself with her 
knotted whip. Addressing the Arch-fiend at some length, 
she urges him not to despair, and offers him her aid. 
Beelzebub, descending from his burning throne, embraces 
her. She, bowing thrice, sets out at dead of night, and 
comes to the palace where Saul lies sleeping. All nature 
shudders at sight of her. Taking upon her the shape of 
Father Benjamin, she enters the chamber of Saul, and 
standing by his bedside, urges him to bestir himself and 
take vengeance upon ‘this upstart youth, this beardless 
shepherd boy.’ Then drawing forth one of her worst, her 
best beloved snakes, she thrusts it into Saul’s bosom, and 
unseen takes her flight into the darkness. Saul awakes in 
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terror, the sweat bedewing his bed. His anger against 
David is increased ten-fold, and he swears eternal ven- 
geance against him. 

Now in Crashaw’s Sospetto D’Herode, we have exactly 
the same situation. After invoking the Muse, the poet 
gives a short description of hell. Next Satan is described. 
He has heard of God’s plan to redeem mankind by send- 
ing His Blessed Son to earth. His rage exceeds even 
that of Cowley’s devil. He gnashes his teeth, and lashes 
his sides with his tail; he claws his furrowed brow, and 
finally chews his twisted tail for spite. He summons his 
hosts to help him. Cruelty appears and offers her ser- 
vices. Her fearful palace is described. Hardly could the 
Arch-fiend tell her all his intentions, so eager is she for 
wicked deeds. Rising through the air, she sets out for 
Bethlehem. Laying aside her own shape, she personates 
a mortal part, and assumes the shape of Joseph, King 
Herod’s dead brother. Entering the palace, where Herod 
lies sleeping, she approaches his bed-side. Addressing 
him in a feigned voice, she urges him to be a man, and to 
guard himself against the dangers that threaten his king- 
dom. This said, she takes her richest snake, and, apply- 
ing it to the king’s breast, hastens away. Herod awakes 
in terror. His bed is bedewed with sweat. In rage he 
calls for arms and defies his own fancy-framed foes. 

Since both accounts are based upon Virgil, the general 
outline is, of course, the same in each. When, however, 
we come to compare the details of treatment, we find a 
striking similarity. 

In his description of hell, Crashaw has: 


Below the bottom of the great abyss, 

There where one center reconciles all things, 

The world’s profound heart pants; there placed is 

Mischief’s old master; close about him clings 

A curl'd knot of embracing snakes that kiss 

His correspondent cheekes ; these loathsome strings 
Hold the perverse prince in eternal ties 
Fast bound since first he forfeited the skies. 
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Cowley has similarly : 


Beneath the silent chambers of the earth, 

Where the sun's fruitful beams give metals birth, 
There is a place, deep, wondrous deep below, 
Which genuine night and horror does o’erflow. 
Here Lucifer the mighty captive reigns, 

Proud midst his woes, and tyrant in his chains. 


Continuing, Crashaw describes the Devil's rage: 


his teeth for torment gnash, 
While his steel sides sound with his tail’s strong lash. 


Cowley has: 


Thrice did he knock his iron teeth, thrice howl, 
And into frowns his wrathful forehead roll: 


With that, with his long tail he lashed his breast. 


In each poem the Devil has a vision of fate hostile to 
him. He sees the promised Shiloh that is to save man- 
kind. 


In Crashaw it is expressed thus: 


He calls to mind the old quarrel ... 


Heaven's golden winged herald late he saw 
To a poor Galilean virgin sent. 


He saw the old Hebrew’s womb neglect the law 
Of age and barrenness. 

He saw rich nectar-thaws release the rigour 
Of th’ icy North . 


He saw a vernal smile sweetly disfigure 
Winter’s sad face. 


He saw how in that blest day-bearing night 
The Heaven-rebuked shades made haste away. 


He marked how the poor shepherds ran to pay 
Their simple tribute to the babe. 
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He saw a three-fold sun, with rich increase, 
Make proud the ruby portals of the East; 

He saw the temple sacred to sweet peace 

Adore her Prince's birth . . 

He saw the falling idols all confess 

A coming deity ; Ae saw the nest 

Of pois’nous and unnatural loves, earth-nurst, 
Touch'd with the world’s true antidote, to burst. 


He saw heaven blossom with a new-born light, etc., etc. 
Struck with these great concurrences of things, 
Symptoms so deadly unto death and him, 
Fain would he have forgot what fatal strings 
Eternally bind each rebellious limb. 
He shook himself and spread his spacious wings, 
Which, like two bosomed sails, embrace the dim 

Air with a dismal shade; but all in vain, 

Of sturdy adamant is his chain. 


Now in Cowley, the Devil sees in the same way young 
David and the promised Messiah to spring from his stock. 
The form of the description and the repetition of the 
phrase ke saw, ||. 109 ff. are noteworthy: 


He saw the beauties of his shape and face, 
He saw the nobler wonders of his mind, 


He saw . 
How by his young hand their Gathite champion fell. 
He saw the reverend prophet boldly shed 
The royal drops round his enlarged head. 
And well he knew what legacy did place 
The sacred sceptre in bless’d Judah’s race, 

From which th’ Eternal Shiloh was to spring, 
A knowledge which new hells to Hell did bring; 
And though no less he knew himself too weak 
The smallest link of strong wrought fate to break, 
Yet would he rage and struggle with the chain. 


In the Sospfetto, Satan addresses his hosts in these words: 


And yet, whose force fear 1? Have I so lost 

Myself? my strength too, with my innocence ? 

Come, try who dares, Heav’n, earth, what’er dost boast 
A borrowed being, make thy bold defence. 

Come, thy Creator, too; what though it cost 

Me yet a second fall, we'd try our strengths. 

Heaven saw us struggle once, as brave a fight 

Earth now shall see and tremble at the sight. 








Also see above under Du Bartas. 
514 ff., referred to by Cowley in note; 7hedaid, I, 197 ff. 
(see below). 

In the Sospetto, Cruelty, personating Joseph, urges Herod 
to action and exclaims: 
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Cowley’s Satan exclaims: 


Are we such nothings then, said he, our will 
Cross’d by a shepherd’s boy? And you yet still 


Play with your idle serpents here? Dares none 


Attempt what becomes furies? Are ye grown 
Benum’d with fear or virtue’s sprightless cold, 


Ye who were once (I’m sure) so brave and bold ? 


Heaven saw her rise and saw hell in the sight, 
The fields’ fair eyes saw her and saw no more, 
But shut their flow’ry lids ; forever night 
And winter strow her way: yea such a sore 
Is she to Nature, that a general fright, 
An universal palsy spreading o’er 
The face of things, from her dire eyes had run 
Had not her thick snakes hid them from the sun 


Cowley’s description is close to this: 


The silver moon with terror paler grew 

And neighb’ring Hermon sweated flowr’y dew. 
Swift Jordan started and straight backward fled, 
Hiding among thick reeds his aged head. 


Why did I spend my life and spill my blood, 
That thy firm hand forever might sustain 

A well-pois’d sceptre? Does it now seem good 
Thy brother’s blood be spilt, life spent in vain ? 


Why was I else from Canaan’s famine led ? 
Happy, thrice happy, had I there been dead, 
Ere my full loins discharged this numerous race. 
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At the sight of the fury passing through the air, Nature 
herself is terrified, and Crashaw thus describes it: 


Compare Aeneid, VII, 


In the Davidets, Envy, personating Benjamin, thus incites 
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Crashaw continues: 


So said, her richest snake, which to her wrist: 
For a beseeming bracelet she had tied, 

A special worm it was, as ever kiss’d 

The foamy lips of Cerberus, she applied 

To the King’s breast— 

This done, home to her hell she hied amain. 





Compare Ovid, Meta, VII, 402 ff.; Cowley, Book of 
Plants, (11, 195-196. 
While Cowley has: 


with that she takes 
One of her worst, her best beloved snakes: 
‘Softly, dear worm, soft and unseen,’ said she, 
‘Into his bosom steal and in it be 
‘My viceroy.’ At that word she took her flight, 
And her loose shape dissolved into the night. . 


The effect of this fearful apparition is in each case the 


same. 
In Crashaw: 


He wakes, and with him ne’er to sleep, new fears ; 

His sweat-bedewed bed had now betray’d him 

To a vast field of thorns; ten thousand spears 

All pointed at his heart seem’d to invade him ; 

So mighty were th’ amazing characters 

With which his feeling dream had thus dismay’d him. 
He his own fancy-framed foes defies ; 
In rage, My arms! Give me my arms! he cries. 


In Cowley : 
Th’ infested King leaped from his bed amaz’d, 
Scarce knew himself at first, but round him gaz’d. 
And started back at pieced-up shapes which fear 
And his distorted fancy painted there. 
Terror froze up his hair and on his face 
Showers of cold sweat roll'd trembling down apace ; 
Then knocking with his angry hands his breast, 
Earth with his feet, he cries: ‘Oh! ’tis confess’d, 
‘I’ve been a pious fool, a woman-King !’ 


As Crashaw’s Sosfetfo is a translation of the first book 
of Marini’s Strage degli Innocenti, the first question that 


35 
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arises is, did Cowley borrow from Marini? This can 
easily be settled by comparing a few passages. 
Crashaw describes Satan thus : 





His eyes, the sullen dens of death and night 
Startle the dull air with a dismal red. 


Cowley’s description is: 


His eyes dart forth red flames which scare the night. 


In both poets, we see the idea of terror inspired by 
Satan’s eyes. But Marini has: 


Negli occhi, ove mestizia alberga e morte 


- 


Luce fiammeggia torbida e vermiglia. St. 7. 


Again, in describing the effect of the Fury’s appear- 
ance, Crashaw has: 


Such to the /righted palace now she comes. 


In Cowley we read: 





Lo ! at her entrance Saul’s strong palace shoos. 


Marini, on the other hand, says merely : 


Ricerca e spia della magion reale. 


Nothing whatever is said of the effect of her appearance 


upon the palace. 
To take another example, Cruelty, in Crashaw, addresses 


Herod: 


Why dost thou let thy brave soul lie suppressed 
In death-like slumbers, while thy dangers crave 
A waking eye and hand? 


Cowley similarly : 
Arise, lost King of Israel ; canst thou lie 
Dead in this sleep, and yet thy last so nigh ? 


Marini, however, differs from both: 


Te ne stai neghittoso, e’l cor guerriero 
Nell’ ozio immergi e nel riposo i sensi. 


/ 
| 








/ 
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The expression ‘death-like’ belongs only to the English 
translation. 
Finally, in Crashaw, Cruelty says to Herod: 
O, call thyself home to thyself... 
Bate ted rouse thee and shake 


Thyself into a shape that may become thee: 
Be Herod. 


In Cowley, Envy exclaims to Saul: 


Betray not, too, thyself ; take courage, call 
Thy enchanted virtues forth and de whole Saul. 


In Marini simply : 


Sveglia il tuo spirto addormentato, ond’arda 
Di regio sdegno e l’ire e |’armi appresta. 


Clearly, then, Cowley did not refer to Marini. That 
both Marini and Cowley drew from Virgil in the first 
instance there is not the least doubt, but a common origin 
does not account for such verbal correspondences as have 
been shown between Cowley and Crashaw. The question 
now remains, did Cowley imitate Crashaw? or was Cra- 
shaw indebted to Cowley? The difficulty in deciding this 
question lies in the fact that it is impossible to fix an exact 
date for Crashaw’s translation. The first book, at least, 
of the Davidets was written while Cowley was at Cam- 
bridge, 1637-1643. Now Crashaw’s Steps to the Temple, in 
which the Sospetto appeared, was not published till 1646, 
just before he left England; yet there is no doubt that he 
wrote the great body of his poems while he was still at 
Cambridge. His first publication consisted of some Latin 
verses on the King’s recovery from small-pox (1632), on 
the King’s return from Scotland (1633), and on the birth 
of James, Duke of York (1633). In 1634 appeared anony- 
mously Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber. 

In 1636 Crashaw removed from Pembroke Hall to Peter- 
house and was elected a fellow there in 1637, the very year 
that Cowley entered the University (see above, p. 455). 
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The first dated editions of Marini’s work, Strage degli 
Innocenti, appeared at Rome and at Venice in 1633, 
although other undated editions had been published be- 
fore. There was thus ample time for Marini to become 
known in England, and for Crashaw to make his transla- 
tion before leaving Cambridge. 

As Cowley wrote most of the Davidets at Cambridge 
between 1637-1643 and did not publish it till 1656, so 1 
would assume that Crashaw made his translation at Cam- 
bridge just before Cowley’s admission to the University, 
or even while Cowley was a student there, and that it 
remained in manuscript till 1646, when it was published 
in the Steps to the Temple. 

The proofs are not conclusive, it must be confessed, but 
it seems more probable that Cowley, the younger poet 
just entering the University, should have borrowed from 
a translation of the popular Marini (provided it was then 
in MS.) rather than that Crashaw with his original before 
him should have borrowed from Cowley’s poem. 

This episode in the seventh book of the Aenezd, in 
which Alecto, sent by Juno, goes in disguise and arouses 
the fury of Queen Amata and of Turnus against Aeneas 
and the Trojans, and upon which Cowley and Marini 
based their accounts, has been exceedingly popular, and 
has been imitated again and again both by the Latin and 
English poets. 


COWLEY AND VIRGIL. 


Virgil’s account, upon which all the episodes to be 
considered are based, must first be examined in detail. 
It appears in the Aeneid, Book VII, ll. 286 ff. Compared 
with Crashaw and Cowley, Virgil’s description offers a 
parallel complete in every detail.’ 

Juno sees the success of Aeneas and the Trojans settled 
in the country of Latium, and knows that the descendants 
of Aeneas are to possess the land, just as the Devil, in 

' The following paraphrase is based upon Works of Virgil in Prose trans- 
lated by James Davidson. Third American edition, New York, 1823. 
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Cowley has a vision of a descendant of David who shall 
rule over the kingdom of Israel. Juno then, plunging to 
earth, calls up baleful Alecto from the mansions of the 
dire sisters, and begs her aid. Alecto, infected with Gor- 
gonian poisons, repairs to Latium and, entering the palace, 
takes possession of Queen Amata’s gate. At her the 
Fury flings from her serpentine locks one of her snakes, 
and plunges it deep into the bosom of the Queen, so that 
it may incite her anger against the whole household. 
The poison of the serpent drives the Queen to rage and 
madness. After having endeavored in vain to persuade 
King Latinus to break off the match between Lavinia and 
Aeneas, the Queen, driven by the poison of the Fury, 
wanders madly through the town. 

This is but the beginning of the Fury’s work. 

Now begins the episode which furnished the ultimate 
source for Marini and Cowley. 

The baleful goddess is borne on dusky wings to the 
walls of the bold Rutulian, and at the dead hour of mid- 
night enters the palace where Turnus is enjoying repose. 
Here Alecto, laying aside her hideous aspect and Fury’s 
limbs, transforms herself into a hag, plows with wrinkles 
her obscene loathed front, assumes gray hairs, and with a 
fillet binds on them an olive branch. She becomes 
Calybe, the aged priestess of Juno’s temple, and presents 
herself to the youth. She addresses Turnus and urges 
him to overthrow the Tuscan armies and to protect the 
Latins. But he refuses to believe her, and derides her as 
‘an old woman oppressed with dotage and void of truth.’ 
Alecto kindles with rage, and as for the youth, while yet 
the words were in his mouth, a sudden trembling seized 
upon his limbs; his eyes grew fixed at sight of the hissing 
snakes and the horrid shape of the Fury; as he hesitates 
and purposes more to say, she, rolling her fiery eye-balls, 
repels his words, rears the double snakes in her hair, 
clanks her whip and tells him who she is, whence she 
comes. Then she flings a fire-brand at the youth, and 
deep in his breast fixes the torch smoking with horrid 
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light. Excessive terror disturbs his rest, and sweat, 
bursting from every pore, completely drenches his bones 
and his limbs. He raves, and frantic calls for arms. 
Alecto then wings her flight to where Iulus is pursuing 
beasts of prey. Mounted upon the high roof of the stall, 
she sounds the shepherd’s signal, and stirs up the forces 
of Tyrrhus and of Ascanius against each other, so that 
they join in battle and the earth is covered with the blood 
of the slain. This done, she reports to Juno the success 
of her hellish designs, and leaving the high places in this 
upper world, hastens to the mansions below, disburdening 
thus both heaven and earth. 

To this episode, Cowley refers in his note, and criticises 
Virgil’s method: ‘Neither do | more approve in this 
point of Virgil’s method, who in the seventh Aeneid 
brings Alecto to Turnus at first in the shape of a priestess, 
but at her leaving of him, makes her take upon her the 
shape of her own figure of a Fury; and so speak to him, 
which might have been done, methinks, as well at first, or 
indeed better not done at all; for no person is so im- 
proper to persuade man to any undertaking as the Devil 
without a disguise; which is why I make him here both 
come in and go out too in the likeness of Benjamin, who 
as the first of Saul’s progenitors might the most probably 
seem concerned for his welfare, and the easiliest be believ’d 
and obey’d.’ 

It is noticeable that, in the case of Crashaw, the Devil 
assumes the shape of Joseph, the King’s dead brother. 

It is a remarkable fact, that though Cowley is always 
ready to quote from the classic poets, though he never 
hesitates to give the source of a simile or of a metaphor, 
if taken from Latin or Greek, he never refers to contem- 
poraries or to preceding English poets. In the first 
instance, he is doubtless led by a scholarly spirit to give 
his classic authorities; in the other case, he may have 
thought the likeness or source would be obvious. 

Among all the ancient poets to whom Cowley refers, 
Virgil is given the precedence. Everywhere Cowley 
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speaks of him in terms of the highest respect and admira- 
tion, as ‘My Master,’ and ‘ That Prince of Poets.’ One 
needs only a casual glance at the Davideis to see how much 
Cowley, in his epic, was indebted to Virgil, so that one 
critic’ says: ‘It is crowded with unblushing plagiarisms.’ 
And the opening line of the Davideis, ‘1 sing the man who 
Judah’s sceptre bore,’ leads another critic to remark’: 
‘ Even the opening of Virgil’s Aeneid has proved irresist- 
ible to Cowley, who has miserably paraphrased it in the 
first line of the Davideis. Embarking with such a deter- 
mined lack of originality, Cowley was still the school-boy 
copying closely from his models.’ 

Cowley, in his note, thus justifies himself: ‘The custom 
of beginning all poems with a proposition of the whole 
work and an invocation of some God for his assistance to 
go through with it, isso solemnly and religiously observed 
by all the ancient poets, that though I could have found 
out a better way, I should not (I think) have ventured 
upon it. But there can be, I believe, none better; and 
that part of the Invocation, if it became a Heathen, is no 
less necessary for a Christian poet. A /ove principium, 
Musae; and it follows then very naturally, /ovis omnia 
plena. The whole work may reasonably hope to be filled 
with a Divine Spirit, when it begins with a prayer to be 
so.’ Cowley thus felt the tradition too strong to break 
away from, as did also Milton later, who began his epic 
with a proposition and an invocation to the Hebrew 
Muse. . 

On the whole, however, it must be confessed that the 
critic of the North British Review is right when he says 
that Cowley is ‘still the school-boy copying closely from 
his models.’ This may be seen by comparing the opening 
passage of the Davidets : 


I sing the man who Judah's sceptre bore 


Much danger first, much toil did he sustain, 
Whilst Saul and Hell cross’d his strong fate in vain ; 


' Wm. Stebbing. Some Verdicts of History reviewed. London, 1887. 
® North Brit. Review, Vol. 6 (1846-1847), p. 398. 
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So long her conqu’ror Fortune’s flight pursued, 
Till with unwearied virtue he subdu’d 
All home-bred malice and all foreign boasts. 


With the familiar: 


Arma virumque cano, Trojae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugus, Laviniaque venit 

Litora: multum ille et terris jactatus et alto 

Vi superum, saevae memorem Junonis ob iram, 
Multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem. 


Compare also the opening lines of Tasso’s /erusalem and 
of Voltaire’s Henriade. 

And so, all through the poem, passage after passage 
might be cited showing the closest following of Virgil. 
Wherever there is the least exaggeration or a seeming 
departure from truth, Cowley hastens to strengthen his 


statement by reference to Virgil. Even in the matter of 


verse as seen below, Virgil is his authority. On a ques- 
tion of style, too, Cowley has recourse to the Latin poet. 
At the introduction of the ode, Dazvidets, 1, 482, the note 
in the line explains that there is a seeming want of con- 
nection between the ode and the preceding line. For this, 
reference is had to Aeneid, I11, 84 ff.; 1V, 869 ff, in which 
appears the common construction of the omission of 
inquit before direct discourse. In the description of the 
Prophet’s College, based on English colleges of his own 
day,’ Cowley tells of early books, ‘Some drawn on fair 


’ Compare the academy in the first scene of Love's Lador's Lost, and see 
Gregor Sarrazin, William Shakespeare's Lehrjahre, Litterarhistorische For- 
schungen, Heft V, 1897, p. 205. Sarrazin cites as a parallel and possible 
hint for Shakespeare, the academy founded in 1592 by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
It included in its membership Marlowe, Thomas Kyd, Thomas Harriott, 
Royden, and Warner. The club, however, developed atheistic tendencies, 
and the assassination of Marlowe was considered the just judgment of 
God upon him for his impiety. 

Compare also the academy of Charlemagne, in which the Emperor and 
Court assumed names taken partly from the Bible and partly from the 
Greek and Roman classics. Alcuin was known as Horace, Eginbart as 
Calliopus, and the Emperor himself as King David. 

From such well-known societies and academies as these, Cowley may 
have derived some hints for his Prophet’s College at Rama. 
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palm-leaves, with short-liv’d toil’ and here the note refers 
to the Sibyl, Aeneid, VI, 74, ‘ Foliis tantum ne carmina 
manda.’ 

The feast of Saul, Davidezs, 11, 358 ff., is celebrated in 
true Roman style, as also the feast of Moab, Daviders, III, 
271 ff. ‘An hereditary bowl with which they made their 
libations to their gods and entertained strangers’ (III, note 
33) was crowned with flowers and passed from hand to 
hand. The room was hung with tapestry, and the guests 
at the feast reclined upon beds in Roman fashion (II, 
note 33). In his note to the second passage, Cowley 
refers to Virgil’s description of the feast with which 
Queen Dido welcomes Aeneas, Aeneid, 1, 728. Thus, 
feasts, battles, and even religious ceremonies are dis- 
tinctly Roman, Virgilian. In nearly every case, Cowley 
has frankly pointed out his sources. 

When, however, we come to compare Cowley with 
Virgil in the treatment of the episode discussed above, 
we find that Cowley does not, after all, take many details 
from Virgil's account. He owes more to Ovid, Statius, 
and Claudian, as will be shown below. 

In his description of hell, one borrowing from Virgil is 
of interest, for it was later imitated by Dryden. To jus- 
tify his epithet, ‘unfletcht tempests,’ I, 75, Cowley either 
quotes or refers to Aristotle, Hippocrates, Virgil, Juvenal, 
and the Bible. He quotes from Virgil the well-known 
passage concerning the cave of Aeolus, Aeneid, I, 52. 
Cowley’s lines are : 

‘Beneath the dens where unfletcht tempests lie, 
And infant winds their tender voices try.’ 


This is not based upon Aeneid, I, 52, but rather upon 
Aeneid, X, 97: 
ceu flamina prima 


Cum deprensa fremunt sylvis, et caeca volutant 
Murmura, venturos nautis prodentia ventos. 


Which Dryden translates in almost the exact words of 
Cowley : 
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So winds, when yet unfledg’d in woods they lie, 
In whispers first their tender voices try.! 





Cowley, however, is still closer to Statius : 


Illic exhausti posuere cubilia venti. TZhedaid, I, 37. 
Ventus uti primas struit inter nubila vires. 7ed., VII, 625. 


Marini in his treatment of this episode, Strage degli Inno- 
centi, stanza 61, has taken bodily the figure used to de- 
scribe Herod’s rage, from Virgil’s Aeneid, VII, 462-466. 


! Dryden afterwards parodied this couplet in Mac Flecknoe, ll. 76, ff. 


Where unfiedg’d actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant punks their tender voices try. 
A writer in Zittell’s Living Age, 5th series, vol. 40 (Oct.-Dec. 1882), p. 
has pointed out later imitations of these lines of Cowley : 


429 


Compare Young’s Night Thoughts, Night IX (Anderson's British Poets, 
p. 125, col. b): 
above the caves 
Where infant tempests wait their growing wings, 
And tune their tender voices to that roar. 
Mrs. Barbauld, 7’e Jnvitation, ||, 83-84: 
Here callow chiefs and embryo statesmen lie, 
And unfledg’d poets short excursions try. 
In still another passage of his translation Dryden has imitated Cowley. 
Compare the death of Goliath, Davideis, III, 589: 
Down, down, he falls ! and bites in vain the ground, 
Blood, brain, and soul crowd mingled through the wound. 
A passage based upon Aenetd, X, 349: 
Fronte ferit terrum, et crassum vomit ore cruorem. 
which is translated by Dryden: 
His forehead was the first that struck the ground, 
Life-blood and life rush’d mingled through the wound, 
Compare also Aeneid, IX, 752: 
ingenti concussa est pondere tellus : 
Collapsos artus et arma cruenta cerebro. 
which Dryden translates : ’ 


Down sinks the giant with a thund’ring sound, 
His pond’rous limbs oppress the trembling ground, 
Blood, brains, and foam, gush from the gaping wound, 
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IMITATIONS OF THE AENEID, VII, 286 FF. PRECEDING 
COWLEY. 
In many of the Joseph dramas described by Von Wei- 


len, Der Agyptische Joseph, etc., this same episode has been 
imitated. 

In the Spanish Tragedia, //amada Josefina, by Mical de 
Cravajal, Placencia, 1546 (von Weilen, p. 13), the poet 
introduces in the fourth act, /uvidia, furia infernal, who 
complains that, though everything else lies at her feet, 
Jacob and his race resist her. She calls to her assistance 
the demons of hell and sends her four daughters, the 
Furies, to incite the brothers against Joseph. They suc- 
cessfully accomplish their mission, and Joseph is sold into 
captivity. 

In Brunner’s German drama, or Biblische Historia, pub- 
lished at Wittenberg, 1566 (von Weilen, p. 92), appear in 
the first scene two devils, Belial and Moloch, who incite 
the brothers against Joseph, and later instigate Potiphar’s 
wife to tempt him (compare Fracastor’s Joseph below). 

Upon the subject of Herod and Mariamne appeared not 
long after 1544 a drama entitled Mariamne by Lodovico 
Dolce.’ In the second prologue, Pluto, the Prince of 
Hell, who has heard of God’s plan of salvation for man- 
kind, resolves to get possession of Herod’s soul. Envy 
(Gelosia) appears before Pluto and offers her services. 
Pluto praises her faithfulness, but resolves to undertake 
the mission himself. The devils do not appear again. 

A far more complete and careful treatment of this epi- 
sode, a close parallel to Cowley, is seen in Jerome Fracas- 
tor’s Joseph, a Latin poem in two books, which appeared 
in his Opera Omnta, etc., Venise, 1555. 

Jerome Fracaster was one of the most celebrated schol- 
ars of his time. Born at Verona in 1483, he became Pro- 
fessor of Logic at Padua, at the age of nineteen. He 
established his reputation as a poet by the publication of 
his Syphilodis, sive morbi gallict, libri tres, Verone, 1530, in 


' See Marcus Landau. Die Dramen von Herodes u. Mariamne, Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, Neue Folge, VIII, 183. 
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which he traces the origin of this loathsome disease syph- 
ilis to ancient times. His poem was very popular, and 
was translated into many languages. 

Joseph was the last of his works, and was left unfinished 
at his death in 1553. It must have been known to Mar- 
ini, and to Cowley it was made familiar by Joshua Sylves- 
ter’s translation, entitled Zhe Maiden’s Blush, or Joseph, 
Mirror of Modestie, Map of Pietie, Maze of Destinie, or rather 
of Divine Providence. From the Latin of Fracastorius, trans- 
lated and dedicated to the High Hopefull Charles, Prince of 
Wales, by Joshua Sylvester. \t was entered upon the Sta- 
tioners’ Register Dec. 6th, 1619. See Grosart’s edition of 
Sylvester, Chertsey Worthtes Library, 1879, I1, 103 ff. Syl- 
vester’s translation contains 1799 lines and is written in 
heroic couplets. 

The poem begins with the usual invocation, but there 
is no picture of hell here as in Cowley and in Crashaw. 
Pluto, the poet relates, knowing that from Abraham's 
stock the Saviour of mankind is to spring, becomes per- 
plexed and vexed sore, and therefore, ‘he labors and he 
lays about, with all the engines of his hellish hate, that 
dear issue to exterminate.’ He incites the anger of the 
brethren against Joseph, so that they cast him into the 
pit. But the Almighty takes pity upon Joseph and sends 
down an angel to comfort him. 

When Joseph is finally sold, and brought before Poti- 
phar, [empsar, Potiphar’s wife, conceives a guilty pas- 
sion for the young Egyptian. Pluto, seeing his opportu- 
nity, calls forth a cruel Harpy full of wicked wile (the Latin 
has ‘unum servorum’), and commissions him to inflame 
lempsar’s lust still more, and if possible to ‘set Joseph, 
too, afire.’ 

He, glad and ready for the worst of ills, 

With Stygian puddle half a vial fills, 

Blending some bitter sharp-sweet wine withal. 
Then snatching quick one of the snakes that craw] 
About Alecto’s grim and ghastly brows, 

Away he hies to Potiphar his hows, 

Within his bosom hiding what he had, 

And formerly just in the form him clad 

Of Iphicle, the lady Iempsar’s nurse, 
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In this disguise he addresses her, encourages her in her 
desires, and gives her, as a love potion, ‘the hellish phil- 
ter’ which excites her passions still further. Clothing 
himself then as a hag, he hastens to Joseph’s chamber, but 
finds the young man praying and praising God, and is 
driven off by a heavenly warder with a shining sword. 
Whereupon, he assumes the form of an owl, and perches 
upon the roof. Here ends Book I in the Latin. Sylves- 
ter prints both books in one. 
lempsar, meanwhile, influenced by the poison, tempts 

Joseph, but he resists her advances and leaves her. At 
this the devil upon the roof ‘ puts off the fowl and re-puts 
on Nurse Iphicle a space,’ enters to lempsar and encour- 
ages her to make a second attempt. This she does, but 
is again repulsed by Joseph, who tells her the real char- 
acter of the supposed Iphicle. Upon this the fury, who 
was hiding behind the door, rushes forth, and seizing one 
of her snakes, throws it at Joseph, but the heavenly war- 
der again saves him. Unable to hurt him, the snake 
crawls to lempsar, creeps into her skirts, gnaws into her 
very vitals, and infuses his poison into her soul. Furious, 
she seizes Joseph’s cloak, so that he flees in terror. The 
fiend then incites Ilempsar to accuse Joseph of having 
attempted her honor :— 

All which and more false Iphicle avers 

And aggravates, adjudging him exempt 

From pity, fit to hang for such attempt 

So insolent, so impudent, and whets 

The hearer’s hearts ; then close away she gets, 

Unseen and owl-like in a cloud involv’d, 

Her borrowed body into air dissolv’d, 

Descending swift from whence she came, to tell 

Her good ill-service and success in Hell. 


In the opening lines, the expression erat suspectus Jacob 
is to be compared with Marini’s title Sospetto d’ Herode. 

Here we find a parallelism between Fracastor (or Syl- 
vester) and Cowley, which does not appear in Crashaw. 
When Joseph is cast into the pit, the Lord looks down 
with tender compassion upon him, and calling one of his 
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winged messengers to him, sends him down to comfort 
Joseph. Similarly, we find in the Davideis, following im- 
mediately upon the Devil’s successful attempt to incite 
Saul against David, a picture of God in Heaven looking 
down in pity upon David and sending a herald to comfort 
him. This episode is wanting in the Sosfetto. Cowley 
has a long description of Heaven, with the Almighty 
surrounded by his angels, evidently based on Statius, 
Theb., 1, 211 ff. and on Virgil’s Aeneid, X, 101 ff., to 
whom Cowley refers ina note. Otherwise the two pas- 
sages in Cowley and Sylvester correspond closely. 
In Sylvester, the angel’s flight is thus described : 
The hill-born nymphs with quav’ring warbles sing 
His happy welcome: caves and rocks do ring 


Redoubled echoes: woods and winds withal 
Whisper about a joyful Madrigal. 


While Cowley thus pictures it: 


The jocund spheres began again to play, 
Again each spirit sung Halleluia. 


Of the swiftness of the angel's flight, we read in Syl- 
vester : 
And through the woundless welkin swifter glides 
Than Zephyrus: or than (when mounted high 
With many turns and tow’ring in the sky) 
The stout Ger-faulcon stoopeth at the Herne 
With sudden souse that many scarce discerne, 
Such was the speed of the celestial bird. 


In Cowley : 


Even so 
(But not so swift) the morning glories flow 
At once from the bright sun, and strike the ground : 
So winged lightning the soft air does wound - 
Slow time admires and knows not what to call 
The motion, having no account so small. 


In Sylvester, the angel then appears to Joseph, com- 
forts him, tells him God is his friend, and reveals to him 
the future, with a prophecy of the Saviour who is to spring 
from Joseph’s stock. 
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In Cowley, the angel comes to David, comforts him, 
and prophesies to him the Saviour of mankind, who is to 
spring from David's stock. 

It appears evident, then, that Cowley knew and read 
the Maiden's Blush among the works of Joshua Sylvester. 
It is not an improbable supposition that Cowley read the 
original Latin of Fracastorius. 

In the Divine Weeks of Du Bartas appears still another 
handling of this same theme (see Zhe Law, 3d Part, 3d 
Day, Il Week, Il. 36-120), namely, where Envy incenses 
Pharaoh to oppress the Israelites. First is given a 
description of Envy’s palace. To her, swift-flying Fame 
reports the prosperity of Israel. Envy— 

Swoln like a toad, between her bleeding jawes 


Her hissing serpents’ wriggling tails she chawes,! 
And hasting hence in Isis form she jets. 


Disguised thus in the form of the goddess, she appears to 
the sleeping Pharaoh and urges him to bestir himself, and 
take arms against the dangers that threaten him. With 
that she blows into his breast a baneful air, which flows 
through all his veins and ‘ makes reason stoop to sence in 
every part.’ 

Compare especially Sylvester, Il. 92-93, with the Davidezs, 
I, 229-230. See above, p. 487. 

In 1587 appeared at Cracow a Latin drama, Castus 
Joseph, by the Polish priest Simon Simonices (Szymono- 
wicz).” This play opens with a long monologue by the 
Malus Damon, who is hostile to the Hebrew race because 
of the old prophecy, ‘pedibus . . . saeviret super caput 
meum,’ so he seeks to ruin Joseph by means of a woman, 
Potiphar’s wife lempsar. The devils appear, however, 
only in the opening scene. 


' Compare the Sospetto, ‘The while his twisted tail he gnaw’d for spite.’ 

2 Cited by R. M. Werner in the review of Von Weilen Der Agyptische 
Joseph, etc., Zeitschr. fiir deutsches Altertum, Vol. 33, pp. 47-48. Werner 
says the play shows no influence of the western versions. Potiphar’s wife 
is here called Iempsar,—a name, thinks Werner, invented by the poet (foot 
note, p. 49). But this name at once connects the play with Fracastor’s Joseph, 
by which it was doubtless influenced. 
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Tasso in his Gerusalemme Liberata (1575) has made use of 
this episode from the Aeneid. In 1594 Richard Carew 
published his translation of the first five books of Godfrey 
of Bulloigne. In 1600 appeared Edward Fairfax’s trans- 
lation, a work far superior in every respect to Carew’s, 
and considered one of the glories of Elizabeth’s reign. A 
second edition was published in 1624. 

Book IV opens with a scene in hell. The devil assem- 
bles his fiends and sends them forth against the Christians. 
False Hidraort, the wizard, is employed by Satan to 
further his evil designs. Hidraort sends his niece Armida 
to ensnare the Christian knights. The picture of hell is 
drawn with power and great imagination, and there is no 
doubt that Cowley consulted this passage in Fairfax’s 
translation. Compare especially the effect of Satan's 
rage, Davidets, |, 147 ff., with Fairfax, Book IV, stanza 8. 

In Book VIII, stanza 72, Alecto ‘strews wasteful fire’ 
among the Italians, and incites them to revolt. Stanza 74 
is borrowed directly from Aeneid, VII, 462-466, exactly 
the same passage which Marini appropriated to describe 
Herod’s rage, Strage degli Innocenti, stanza 61 (see above, 
p. 510). 

In Book IX we find the imitation of the episode from 
Virgil, an almost exact parallel to Cowley. 

‘In the opening stanzas, Alecto disguises herself, 


and semblant bore 
Of one whose age was great, whose looks were grave, 
Whose cheeks were bloodless, and whose locks were hoar. 


She appears then at the bed-side of Soliman, and urges 
him to active efforts against the Christians : 
dS 


This said, her poison in his breast she hides, 
And then to shapeless air unseen she glides. 
Compare p. 509 above, and also 


Straight into shape/ess air unseen she fell. 
Davideis, 11, 838. 





» 
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There are also other passages in which Cowley’s in- 
debtedness to Tasso may be traced. Compare the /nvoca- 
tion in each, and the following: Description of Gabriel, 
Davidets, I, 793 ff.; Fairfax, Canto, I, stanzas 13 ff.; 
Canto IX, stanza 59; though here both Tasso and Cowley 
borrow from the classics, Homer, //iad, XXIV, 339; 
Odyssey, V, 43; Virgil, Aenezd, 1V, 238; Statius, Thebaid, 
I, 303. Compare also Milton, Paradise Lost, V, 246. 

Mention must be made of Ben Jonson, 7he Poetaster, in 
the prologue to which Envy appears with her snakes. 
Gifford, in a note, compares with the Davidets. 

When we examine, however, details of this episode in 
the Daviders, we find passages, metaphors and similes taken 
from almost all Latin and Greek poets. 

In his description of heaven, and of the Lord sending 
an angel to comfort David, Cowley has followed Fracas- 
tor, but both Cowley and Fracastor are indebted to 
Statius, 7iebard, I, 192, ff., where Jupiter, in answer to 
Oedipus’s prayer for vengeance, sends Mercury to sum- 
mon Laius from hell. Compare also /iad, 24; Aeneid, 
IV, 238; X, 101; Tasso, Grerus. Lib., 1, 13. The speech 
of Jehovah, Dazviders, 1, 380, ff., is modelled upon that of 
Jupiter, 7ebaid, 1, 211 ff. For the whole episode of Envy 
in disguise inciting Saul to vengeance, compare 7hebaid, 
I], 1 ff, where Laius, disguised as Tiresias, appears to 
Eteocles and urges him to action, a passage referred to 
by Cowley in a note. From Statius, too, Cowley took 
not a few features of his description of hell. Compare 
Thebaid, \\, 37 with Daviders, 1, 75. Also the description 
of Pluto in the infernal regions, 7hebaid, VII1, and the 
picture of the furies, Book XI, must have afforded Cowley 
many suggestions. 

From Ovid, Cowley took several features of his descrip- 
tion of hell. Compare Davideis, 1, 71 ff. with Metamor- 
phoses, 1, 137 ff.; 11, 760 ff. (see also Milton, Paradise Lost, 
1, 684). Cowley’s description of Envy is largely made up 
from J/etamorphoses, 1, 760; 1V, 431; VIII, 792. 

The picture of Satan’s rage, Davidets, |, 143 ff., is imi- 

36 
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tated from Claudian, De Raptu Proserpinac, |, 83 ff. Com- 
pare also Tasso, Grerus. Lid., 1V, 8. The speech of Envy 
to Satan follows closely that of the fury Lachesis to Pluto, 
De Raptu Proserpinae, |, 55 ff., and the speech of Megaera, 
In Rufinum, |, 74 ff. The whole episode in Cowley is to 
be compared with /z Rufinum, |, 123 ff. 

For the description of hell in the Davidezs compare also 
Hesiod’s famous description, 7heogony, ll. 713 ff., a passage 
to which Cowley refers. 

Finally, Cowley’s description of heaven is modelled 
upon his own description of hell; the phraseology corre- 
sponds closely. 


Hell. 
Beneath the silent chambers of the earth, 


\ 


Where the sun’s fruitful beams give metals birth, 


Where he the growth of fatal gold doth see, 
Beneath the dens where unfletcht tempests lie, 


Beneath the mighty ocean’s wealthy caves, 
Beneath the eternal fountain of all waves, 
Where their vast court the mother waters keep, 


There is a place deep, wondrous deep below 

t t , 
Which genuine night and horror does o'erflow. 

y Ss 
No bound controls the unwearied space, but Hell 
t 
Endless as those dire pains which in it dwell. 
Here no dear glimpse of the sun's lovely face 
6 ¢ 

Strikes through the solid darkness of the place. 
No dawning morn does her kind reds display ; 


One slight weak beam would here be thought the day. 


Here Lucifer the mighty captive reigns, 
Proud midst his woes and tyrant in his chains. 


Heaven. 
Above the well-set orbs’ soft harmony, 
Above those petty lamps that gild the night, 
There is a place o'erflown with hallowed light, 
Where heaven as if it left itself behind, 
Is stretch'd out far, nor tts own bounds can find. 
Here peaceful flames swell up the sacred place, 
Nor can the glory contain itself in th’ endless space. 





| 
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For there no twilight of the sun's dull ray 
Glimmers upon the pure and native day. 

No pale-faced moon does in stol'n beams appear, 
Or with dim taper scatter darkness there. 


Nothing is there to come and nothing past. 
But an eternal zow does always last ; 

There sits the Almighty, First of all and End, 
Whom nothing but himself can comprehend. 


Heaven is thus only the negative of hell, and both 
descriptions are but lifeless catalogues of details full of 
childish conceits. 


SUMMARY. 


After having examined in detail the poems of David 
preceding Cowley, the conclusion was reached that 
Cowley received from Du Bartas the suggestion and 
inspiration of the Daviders, and that, in basing his religious 
epic upon the Aenezd, he likewise followed the precedent 
of the French poet. 

For general outline of the treatment, however, Cowley 
owes more perhaps to Virgil than to any other writer. 

The striking verbal correspondence between the David- 
eis, I, 70 ff. and the Sospetto D’Herode was discussed at 
length, and, from the evidence attainable, it was concluded 
that Cowley in this episode imitated Crashaw, but did 
not use Marini, Crashaw’s original. Further, both Marini 
and Cowley were indebted to Virgil’s Aeneid, VII, 286 ff. 
Other imitations of this same episode from Virgil were 
examined, and it was concluded that Cowley made use 
of Sylvester’s translation of Fracastor’s /oseph, and also 
of Fairfax’s ZJasso. Finally a brief discussion was given 
of Cowley’s indebtedness to the classic poets; namely, in 
addition to Virgil, Statius, 7hebazd, Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
Claudian, /x Rufinum and De Raptu Proserpinae, and 
Hesiod’s 7heogony. 

JoHN McLarReEN McBryDeE, JR. 


Hous Institute, VA. 
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THE ORIGIN OF GRAMMATICAL GENDER. 


] N his recent book on the Wature and Origin of the Noun 

Genders,’ Professor Brugmann has succeeded in setting 
forth with extraordinary clearness the essential points of 
a discussion which concerns one of the most elusive prob- 
lems of historical grammar. He is always clear, and his 
fondness for order and horror of anything like vagueness 
often carry him as near the verge of schematizing and 
devitalization as his equally pronounced conscientious- 
ness will permit. He is dealing here with a subject in 
which the range is so great, and the data are so intang- 
ible, that, if anywhere, he might be tempted to lapse 
occasionally into a suggestive vagueness, but he never 
does. The simplicity and the particularizing definiteness 
of the solution he proposes have indeed seemed so far out 
of proportion to the range of the problem that the first 
inclination of the philological world has been to view it 
with the disdain accorded the shepherd boy with the 
sling and five smooth stones. Roethe, for instance, in his 
Introduction to the reprint (1890) of Grimm’s Deutsche 
Grammatik, referring to a previous publication of this 
same theory, calls it a ‘ fliichtigen Jagdhieb gegen eine 
ernst begriindete wissenschaftliche Anschauung,’ and 
reprobates the ‘schnellfertigkeit’ of its formulation and 
presentation. Though Brugmann in his rejoinder (Paul- 
Braune’s Beitradge 15, p. 524, 1890) defends himself against 
the latter charge by asserting that his views took shape 
in the year 1875 or 1876, one still cannot deny a certain 
sympathy with Roethe’s feeling that the problem is a 
profounder one than Brugmann’s solution would seem to 
regard it. 


' Brugmann, Karl. Zhe Nature and Origin of the Noun Genders in the 
Indo-European Languages. A lecture delivered on the occasion of the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration of Princeton University. Translated by 


Edmund Y. Robbins. New York, Scribners, 1897. 
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Brugmann’s first presentation of his theory, aside from 
a suggestion in a casual review-article, was made in an 
article entitled, Das Nominalgeschlecht in den indogerm. 
Sprachen in Techmer’s /uternat. Zeitschrift 4, pp. 100 ff. 
(1888). With certain minor modifications due to an arti- 
cle of Michel’s, Zur Beurthetlung von Jacob Grimm's Ansicht 
tiber das grammatische Geschlecht. Germania 36 (=N. R. 24), 
pp. 121 ff., the Princeton address reproduces the argu- 
ment of 1888, but the enhanced clearness of statement, 
the precision with which the essential factors of the prob- 
lem are set forth, and the skill with which the argument 
is adapted to the understanding of a larger scientific 
public make the re-statement well worth while. The 
opportunity is furthermore utilized and most fittingly 
utilized to illustrate through the nature of the argument 
the difference between the methods of investigation char- 
acteristic of the older generation and those employed by 
the present. Grimm's subjective method of approaching 
the problem is contrasted with the modern method of 
starting with what is known in the experience of living 
languages, and applying this to restoring and interpret- 
ing the conditions of prehistoric times. Whatever we 
may think of the result, the lesson in method is of itself 
also well worth while. 

The theory of Indo-Europ. noun-gender which before 
Brugmann had received general acceptance was that 
formulated by Adelung, Grimm, and Pott, and first sug- 
gested by Humboldt and Herder. It represented gender 
as due to the personifying instinct of primitive man. 
Natural objects were viewed as persons, and, as sex 
afforded the most prominent characterization and classi- 
fication of persons, objects were not only personified, but 
also freely sexualized. Grammatical gender as a classi- 
fication of word-forms is then a conventionalized, crys- 
tallized resultant of this primitive sexualization. 

Brugmann’s theory starts at the other end of the line. 
The form-groups of nouns which mark the classification 
by gender had originally nothing to do with distinctions 
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of sex. Their distinctive endings did not carry with 
them originally the suggestion of sex; thus the so-called 
‘feminine’ suffixes, -@ and -jé- served rather, as is now 
established with reasonable certainty, to form collectives 
and abstracts. One or more words of one of these 
groups, coming now into concrete value by a change of 
signification parallel to that of the English word youth, 
might denote an object with natural sex. Thus in the 
class of d-nouns, Indo-Europ. guxd (Gr. yuvn, Goth. gind) 
might be thought of as originally an abstract (collective) 
denoting ‘ bearing,’ ‘ parturition,’ and, changed to the con- 
crete, ‘the animal that bears.’ ‘If the suffixes -d- and -/é- 
implanted themselves in this manner in a number of 
words of feminine signification, the idea of feminine sex 
could attach itself to the suffixes, and they could acquire 
this additional shade of meaning. The final step was for 
the suffixes to become “ productive” with this meaning 
inherent in them.’ 

This is in all simplicity the Brugmann-theory. Accord- 
ing to the Grimm-theory, sex-gender is the prior, gram- 
matical gender the posterior; according to the new 
theory, grammatical gender as a classification of nouns 
on the basis of suffixes not containing any allusion to sex 
is the prior, and sex-gender the posterior. The new 
theory does not necessitate the belief that at any time 
more than a portion of the words bearing the class-mark 
of any gender-group passed into the service of sex- 
gender, i.e. carried with them the suggestion of member- 
ship in a sex-group. While //ia, equa, /upa suggested the 
feminine sex, mensa, tegula, familia did not by reason of 
the ending necessarily suggest it. They remained in the 
old status of grammatical suffix-classification. * 

Brugmann’s objections to the older theory are sum- 
marized under three heads. /irst/y. The usage of lan- 
guage within the historical period shows that grammati- 
cal gender does not carry with it necessarily a suggestion 
relative tosex. Thus the endings of si/n/ein or sihnchen sug- 
gest toa German what -/e¢ in drooklet or -kin in lambkin 
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suggest to an Englishman, namely the idea of smallness. 
They serve to bring out a meaning bearing no relation 
to the idea of sex. The usage of the epicene nouns offers 
certain proof. For instance the German says der Adler, 
and die Maus for both male and female; in like manner 
the Greek, o pis but 7 adkwrn€. Language indeed tolerates 
the expression, der wetbliche Hase. Secondly. The known 
facts concerning the languages of uncultured peoples 
now existing do not show that a tendency to sexualize 
words necessarily accompanies their primitive habit of 
thought. 7Zsird/y. Grimm’s theory, which presupposes 
that with primitive men noun-concepts are always indi- 
vidualized and personified and sexualized, is @ priori im- 
probable. Here Brugmann repeats essentially the acute 
argument of Michel in the above-cited article. 

Thus plainly is the battle set between the two diametri- 
cally opposite theories. The old view is evidently no 
longer tenable,—unless, at least, we postulate, for the sole 
purpose of creating the sexualized gender, a people of 
more aggressive personifying-sexualizing tendency than 
any known to us now or in history. Brugmann’s conten- 
tion on the other hand, while it has served the double 
purpose of exposing the weakness of the old view, and of 
quickening thought and observation for the discovery of 
a better, particularly in pointing out that the masculine 
and feminine endings had originally no connection with 
gender, has offered nothing that can be accepted outright 
in place of the old. 

In his fundamental thesis that the gender distinctions 
are a relatively late and secondary development he is 
antedated among writers in the field of Indo-European 
philology at least by Schleicher (Bettrage II, p. 92; Com- 
pendium, p.*517 ff. (1866) = p. *s501 ff.) and Friedr. Miiller 
(Grundr. der Sprachw. \\1, 2 (1887), p. 526), both of whom 
show their belief that the distinction of gender was not 
originally used for the distinction of sex. This is plainly 
what Schleicher means when he says: ‘ Das Genus wird 
. .. durch Mittel bezeichnet, welche nicht urspriinglich 
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diesem Zweck dienen.’ Schleicher, however, makes no 
attempt to show how the mechanism was diverted from 
the older to the newer use. Brugmann does. He 
believes that the piece of grammatical mechanism illus- 
trated in the ending -d, which originally identified a 


collective meaning, came to be used to denote femininity ° 


through the accident that one of the words, guné denoted 
an object possessed of the characteristic female sex. He 
suggests the possibility of a second word in the ‘ lallwort’ 
maméd, but nothing further has been offered to strengthen 
the bridge, for ekvd@ in the light of Gr. 0, 4 ios cannot 
be reckoned with. The analogy of /rauenzimmer whereby 
a collective designation was applied to the female, pre- 
sents a possibility, but the concrete etymologies are lack- 
ing. So the bridge is left a narrow one, but not on that 
account merely would we call it an impassable one. No 
provision of any sort is made for explaining the adapta- 
tion to sex-denotation of any other classes of nouns than 
the @-class and what our author calls the -/é-class (i. e. the 
-ta-class, as I think it should be called). Furthermore, no 
provision is made for the isolated words, not members of 
any well-defined suffix-class, like pods, masc., wdgs, fem., 
rés, fem., naus, fem., diiés, ‘day,’ masc., etc. There is 
altogether lacking too any account of the psychological 
motive through which words of different ending should 
have been grouped into a psychologically determined 
class involving denotation of sex ; gvvé might for instance 
refer to an object which is of the female sex, and still no 
consciousness arise that it contained an allusion to that 
particular characteristic of the object. As the os- termina- 
tion confessedly involved at the time no suggestion of 
masculinity, there was in that nothing to point the dis- 
tinction. There were in existence, to be sure, words ex- 
clusively applicable to women, like szv/sdr ‘sister,’ suusés, 
‘daughter-in-law,’ and maét“r, ‘mother,’ as well as words 
exclusively applicable to men; but, according at least to 
the theory we are discussing, there had been up to this 
time no grouping in the linguistic consciousness of femi- 
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nine names as vs. masculine names. The difficulty here 
involved is greatly increased when we seek for a process 
by which nouns of different stem, as in -d@ and -Z (-/é-), 
should come to recognize each other, and unite in a group, 
e.g. guid, ulgt, gmtis,—a group marked by no grammatical 
symbol or mechanism, and in no way recognized by the 
language. The cases of assimilation in gender which are 
noted in living Indo-Europ. languages are all under the 
guidance and leadership of an external symbol or sign of 
category, the article or the pronoun or the adjective ; 
thus when Fr. */a sort (Lat. sortem, fem.) becomes / sort 
under influence of /e bonheur, le malheur, le destin, le hasard, 
etc., it is the acceptance of the article as outward symbol, 
that not only indicates, but makes possible, the new 
grouping. 

The imperfect and, as we may call it, rudimentary 
grouping of diverse word-forms which carry a like idea 
or involve a hint of relationship, is created or maintained, 
so far as it exists at all, under the protection, and, as it 
were, the patronage of some compacted category of form; 
thus the diverse noun-plurals, e. g. Gr. -ot, -at, -es, are held 
together by the verb-plural, aided by adjectives and 
pronouns; diverse datives like those in -os, -o« by Tois, 
etc.; the class of nouns denoting a pair of objects is in 
Indo-European made into a class of duals under the 
leadership of the numerical diydu) (cf. Indog. Forsch. 
VI, 136 f.); the ‘defective’ systems like go-went-gone, 
goog-better-best, am-ts-was-been, opdw-byyopat-eldov, are’ held 
together, as apparent groupings on the basis of idea 


' A fundamental principle of language-history, and one which has been, 
it seems to me, almost entirely overlooked in our Principienlehre, lies here 
at the root of the matter. The psychological grouping from which the 
phenomena of analogy result is never a grouping on the basis solely of meaning, 
nor on the basis solely of form, both are involved in every case. The latter 
aspect of the principle was clearly presented in Analogy and the Scope of its 
A pplication (1887), see p. 36; the former imperfectly and vaguely, because 
vaguely appreciated, on pp. 12 f.,9, and 3. Paul’s well-known distinction 
between the stoffliche Gruppen and the formale Gruppen, cf. Principien der 
Sprachgeschichte *96, while offering a convenient fundamentum divisionis in 
the outward results of the action of analogy, has no real meaning for the 
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alone, through the form-systems swear-swore-sworn, love- 
loved-loved, bright-brighter-brightest, etc., into whose shells 
they have crept. The very genius of those languages, 
commonly called the ‘inflexional,’ which von der Gabe- 
lentz so aptly termed the ‘defective languages,’ is deter- 
mined by their method of association. 


inner processes involved. I can now see how it has been the source of 
much confusion and misapprehension through forcing a separation of things 
which do not differ, and particularly do I remark its baleful influence in my 
own attempted classifications (#4idem), in spite of the disavowal of faith with 
which the work was begun. In every case of analogy that which is essen- 
tial is the adaptation of aform-group and an idea-group to each other. This 
adaptation has its ultimate warrant in the naive folk-consciousness that 
names are naturally and indissolubly connected with the things they denote. 
Like name, therefore, leads to like idea, and like idea to like name, like 
element of name to like element of idea, and like element of idea to like 
element of name. Whether the suggestion comes from the idea-end or the 
form-end is consequently of secondary importance. The establishment of 
the “circuit” is the one supreme tact. Groups without form-mechanism to 
represent them are mere rudiments or ghosts. As thought needs language 
to develop it by the provision of speech-symbols to serve as tags, or labels, 
or ‘counters’ for concepts, so language-groups are unproductive,—are not 
indeed linguistic facts, until given a formal mould. 

The phenomena of folk-etymology do not differ fundamentally from other 
forms of analogy. When éerfray yields to be/fray (belfry) under influence 
of de//, form and idea are brought into accord with each other, and it is of 
no essential significance that the idea is without historical support. -Even 
when there is no change of external form, as when cuéler (cf. O. Fr. coutel 
‘knife,’ Lat. cu/ted/us) becomes associated with fo cut, there is no point in dis- 
cussing the question from which side the suggestion came. It came from 
neither alone. The fact is that idea and form have met. When a change of 
signification has resulted, as when faréoi/ comes to mean ‘partly boil’ 
instead of ‘thoroughly boil,’ by reason of association with far‘, there is still 
the same fundamental fact involved. It is, to be sure, the idea which has 
yielded, but the establishment of the accord, i. e. the ‘circuit,’ is the all- 
important fact. Between these so-called phenomena of folk-etymology and 
the ordinary ones of analogy no sharp line of demarcation can be drawn. 
When */femé/ becomes female under influence of male, or dexter produces 
senexter out of sinister, or ovxéte produces uyxéte in place of *u7 ére; or when 
tribui : tribaitus produces volui:volitus (Ital. voluto, Fr. voulw), nothing 
different has happened from that which characterized the folk-etymology. 
Our attempt to discriminate between analogy and folk-etymology has been 
based upon a merely superficial consideration of what we have assumed to 
regard as relative correctness or appropriateness ; ‘ved heater’ for radiator 
and ‘perish green’ for Paris Green may be far-fetched, but they have been 
fetched, and the connection completed no more nor less than in 7//e for olle ; 
cf. iste, ipse. 
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It is on general principles improbable that the cate- 
gories of sex-gender originated from within the nouns 
themselves, which by their very nature directly indicate 
the objects for which they stand, after the manner of 
uncle, aunt, father, mother, nephew, ntece, man, woman, wizard, 
witch, bull, cow, buck, doe, etc., and which may not be 
expected to require for the identification of the object 
such an indication of sex as is, for example, eminently 
convenient in words of shifting application like the per- 
sonal pronouns fe-she-tt. This consideration led me in 
an article on Grammatical Gender, Classical Review 1889, 
pp. 390ff., to suggest that the development of grammatical 
gender in the noun had been determined by the inflexions 
of the pronoun. This view, which has since been pre- 
sented by Henning, Kuhn's Zeitschr. XX XIII 402 ff. (1893) 
and with admirable insight by Jacobi, Compositum und 
Nebensatz, pp. 115 ff. (1897), clearly points the way to the 
solution of our problem. I shall in the following indicate 
in brief outline what I believe to be the chief stations on 
the route, which though at various points corresponding 
to Jacobi's route, is yet distinct from it. 

It isin the pronoun that we find the opportunity for 
the emergence and development of the categories dis- 
tinguishing sex-gender and in the gender-forms of the 
pronoun the vod ora for forming groups of gender-words 
among the nouns. As gender was originally indicated in 
the Indo-Europ. languages neither by the verb nor the 
noun, we must indeed expect to find its origin in the pro- 
noun or adjective. What has been seen now to be @ priori 
likely receives support and confirmation from the existing 
facts in non-Indo-Europ. languages with imperfectly devel- 
oped systems of grammatical gender. It is sufficient to 
refer for the material to the works of Winkler, Henning, 
and Jacobi cited below in the bibliography. Like mate- 
rial, though in less tangible form, was presented by Bleek 
and in dependance upon him by Sayce. 

The English language, which has laid aside the pomp 
and finery of grammatical gender, presents an almost per- 
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fect illustration of dependance upon the pronouns for 
special mechanism in the indication of sex. The only 
exceptions are found in a few imported endings, as in 
heroine, testatrix, and poetess, baroness, of which the last- 
mentioned only is productive, and in occasional com- 
pounds like man-servant, he-goat. Names of objects palpa- 
bly characterized by their sex as father, man, niece, lady, 
indicate the sex, but not by special grammatical mechan- 
ism. Epicene nouns like person, sheep, fowl, horse, parent, 
and epicene pronouns like everybody, somebody, anybody, who, 
are often forced to a betrayal of sex by the personal pro- 
noun; thus in Somebody left his {her| umbrella. The incli- 
nation to evade the pressure is felt in the temptation to 
say, Somebody left their umbrella; ct. Everybody must do 
exactly as they like; A person can't help their birth, etc. See 
Jespersen, Progress in Language, p. 30f. Epicene names 
of animals may be referred to by the pronoun 74. <A 
farmer and stock-raiser is likely to prefer a more precise 
designation of sex, Ae or she, e. g. in reference to a horse. 
The pronoun de is however commonly used of a horse, 
when no reference whatsoever to sex is intended, but 
simply, if | may trust my own linguistic consciousness, 
to express a slightly increased degree of sympathy with 
the animal as compared with what would be expressed 
by zt. In speaking of a cat we should use s/e for the same 
purpose. The use of Ae would involve a somewhat 
offensive allusion to sex, not contained in the use of she. 
Precisely the same thing, but with the pronouns inter- 
changed, applies to a dog. The expressions, the dog, he—, 
and the cat she—remind of Gr. 0 pis vs. } GAwrné; it would 
be too much, however, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge to say the two things are frecise/y one and the same. 
In both cases certainly the pronoun (article) has advanced 
somewhat beyond the denotation of mere natural sex as 
such. This the possibility of ad@rné y adppny ‘ male-fox ’ 
would seem to indicate for the Greek. On the other hand 
phenomena like » adpxtos, » éxados, when the class is 
referred to, show it is not a matter of mere grammatical 
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gender. Words in -7€ furthermore are not commonly 
feminine. In English the usage alluded to is widely 
extended beyond the names of animals; thus ships, sail- 
boats, steam-yachts, are sies ; so various mechanisms and 
self-moving bodies ; thus I have noticed that the Mt. Desert 
islander always refers to a clock as she’; cf. Dickens’s 
‘She'll (the kettle) bile in a couple of minutes’; so an 
institution like a college or a State, when referred to in 
sentiment or respect. These last, like the personifications 
appearing in the literary language, particularly in poetry, 
such as sum (masc.), moon (fem.), earth (fem.), winter (masc.), 
spring (fem.), death (masc.), charity (fem.), age (masc.), war 
(masc.), peace (fem.), etc., may represent more or less 
remotely the influence of Latin or French gender, but 
they are still in point. The masculine, furthermore, is 
often used of objects animate and inanimate to express 
easy familiarity, as in Dickens’s, ‘Why, pudding, he was 
four,’ etc., see Storms Zug. Phil. |, 776. None of these 
usages come under the head of grammatical gender, 
though they have too often been placed there. They all 
involve a more or less metaphorical application of the dis- 
tinctions of natural sex. There is in English no gram- 
matical gender of nouns. The distinctions of real and 
metaphorical sex belong to the objects, not the names. 
Thus in the cases cited from Mod. English usage, the 
he-ness and she-ness inhere in the objects, not the names. 
Names like foetess, giantess, negress,—or like he-goat, she- 
wolf, bull-calf, buck-rabbit, cock-sparrow constitute no excep- 
tion to the statement that English has no grammatical 
gender. They are all more or less convenient makeshifts. 
They simply provide names for objects, as do father, 
brother, mother, stster, but she-wolf is more specific than 
wolf, just as % Oeds than o Oeds (plur. of Oeof *‘ gods and 
goddesses’). 1 eds is not a matter of grammatical gen- 
der; neither is 1 pododdxturos, 7) aypoixos (compounds of 
two endings). The mould in which was cast the type of 
# vTos, 7 Odds, 7 Spdcos, and for that matter % yépoos and 


' The same usage is also attributed to the Scottish dialects. 
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% novyos xTr. will prove, I believe, to be the same; cf. 
Sophocles’s aru dos 6€ y Kai yépoos (Antig. 251). I mean 
to say that the attempt to explain these phenomena from 
the point of view of grammatical gender is likely to be, 
as it has thus far been (cf. the attempts of Lange and 
Delbriick), a failure. They must be treated as the frag- 
mentary retention of an early type and status, existing 
before the sex-gender inherent in the pronoun had created 
a concord of the adjective and grafted itself upon those 
suffixal classifications of the noun which as a result of the 
engrafting have come to exhibit the phenomena of gram- 
matical gender. 

The compounds represent in their type survivals from 
a period in the history of the I. E. language before case- 
endings became definitely affixed to the noun-‘ stems,’ 
and before grammatical gender was introduced ; axpozronus 
(and not *axparrodis), Aoyorrows (not *Aoyourods), for 
instance, present on the one hand an adjective without 
concord, on the other a noun without case-ending (accus.). 
The noun-‘stem’ appears here, not as a grammatical 
abstraction, but as a petrified fact or, as the case may be, 
type. In recognition of this principle, Jacobi in his book 
Compositum und Nebensatz (1897) has developed his most 
instructive and important discussion of the compounds as 
petrified subordinate sentences. The case-endings were 
first added in order to particularize and definitely specify 
a relation which had heretofore been inferred from the 
context and situation. But why was the compound-type 
preserved after its successor appeared? I do not find 
that this question, fundamental as it is, has yet been asked. 
The primitive type of syntax represented by the com- 
pound survives in the later stages of languages by virtue 
of its ability to express a class of relations which need to 
be expressed,—a class of relations in which the particu- 
larizing definiteness of the case-endings is absent. Herein 
lies the opportunity for an isolation by which the compound 
has resisted absorption into the new mechanism of the 
sentence and has preserved its identity as a type in the 
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various I. E. languages. The compound asit exists in the 
1. E. languages bears in its most essential character the 
impress of its primitive use, and maintains one phase at 
least of the primitive syntax. That which constitutes a 
compound a compound consists, to use Paul’s definition 
(Principien §° 228), ‘darin, dass die zu Grunde liegende 
syntaktische Verbindung als Ausdruck eines einheitlichen 
Begrifles gefasst werden kann, und dies ist nur méglich, 
wenn wenigstens das bestimmende Element in derselben 
in seiner allgemeinen Bedeutung zu nehmen ist und nicht 
in einer konkreten Individualisierung.’ Thus orse-tamer 
(i7rmodapos) is a compound because orse- is free from the 
individualization present in the sentence type he tames a 
horse, and not definitely avoidable in: he tames horses ; cf. 
book-kecper, hat-rack, river-pilot, cliff-dweller, a@ypouos. The 
I. E. sentence, as we know it, took its shape through the 
introduction especially of the individualizing or particu- 
larizing endings -s and -m. The most fundamental historical 
classification of I. E. nouns which can be made discovers, I 
venture to assert, two main groups. One consists of 
those which take -m in the accus. sing., the other of those 
which do not. The former group has grown and almost 
overwhelmed the latter. The one class comprises indi- 
vidualized nouns, capable of forming plurals as a sum of 
individualized units, the latter names of material, inert 
matter, mass, or substance of being or action, like sd/d ‘ salt,’ 
iégr(t) ‘liver,’ kégr(t) ‘dung,’ uédr ‘ water,’ dhémn ‘fixture,’ 
péku ‘stock,’ médhu ‘mead,’ kérd ‘heart,’ mélit ‘honey,’ 
glak(t) ‘milk,’ gréyas ‘flesh,’ dios ‘ metal,’ dpfos ‘ work,’ etc., 
etc., which in general formed no plurals,—beyond certain 
collective designations, characterized in the 7-, /, x-, 
?,- u-, stems by heavy endings. These mass-words like 
sald, etc., constitute the first stratum of ‘neuters.’ The 
second stratum, widely separated in form and content, 
consists of the ‘neuters’ in -om, which are secondarily 
developed out of the individualized o-nouns and form 
plurals in @:a by use of the collective formation in -d, 
which was closely associated with many of these nouns; 
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cf. -bhorés : bhord. These neuters in -om must have been 
originally forms of individualized o-nouns representing 
the passive recipient, the goal or complement of the 
action named in the verb, in distinction from the bearer 
and exponent of the action represented in the s-forms. 
In this character and with this value the two sets of forms 
(-s and -m) became crystallized in the paradigms of those 
nouns which through loss of the ‘thematic vowel’ (see 
Streitberg, zn Ablautproblem der Ursprache, Trans. Am. 
Phil. Assoc. XXIV, 29 ff.), provided a great part of what 
are now the masculines and feminines of the ‘third declen- 
sion. After that had taken place, and, with the develop- 
ment of the conventional economy of the sentence, after 
the feeling for a nominative as the grammatical subject, 
whatever the attitude (voice?) of the verb, had emerged 
(cf. Delbriick, Vg/. Syntax, § 73), words which by virtue of 
their value as denoting things had been chiefly used in 
the m-form, so long as the verb was usually the name of 
an action set forth in an actor named with the s-form, 
now began to appear and be used as nominatives and in 
this #-form, which had meanwhile come to be identified 
with their substance. In this they were aided by the 
analogy of the neuters of the first stratum, which knew no 
difference between nomin. and accus. forms. Though 
starting with an assumption different from Delbriick’s 
(loc. cit.), who recognizes no distinction between neuters 
of the o-decl. and of the ‘third’ declension, I have 
applied his method of explanation to the om-forms. The 
diametrically opposite theory of Brugmann is briefly 
stated, Grundriss II, § 186: ‘ Vermutlich war - einst nur 
bei den o-Stimmen vorhanden, bekam nur bei solchen 
o-Stimmen, die der Bildung einer s-Form faihig waren 
(*ekyo-s), durch ein nicht niiher zu bestimmendes gegen- 
sitzliches Verhalten zu dieser s-Form eine engere Casus- 
function, die accusativische, und wurde dann als fertiges 
Accusativzeichen auf andere Stammclassen iibertragen.’ 
This is to me frankly unthinkable. Aside from the dis- 
couraging prospect in a ‘nicht niher zu bestimmendes 
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gegensitzliches Verhalten,’ and the unlikelihood of the 
transfer of a ‘ fertiges Accusativzeichen’ to other classes 
of stems now so effectually isolated from the o-stems, it 
must be seen that the assumption that - was originally 
only used with o-stems is not only entirely arbitrary, but 
involves also the entire rejection of Streitberg’s views 
concerning the earlier extent of the o-stems (djévom, nduom, 
etc.). 

The theory of the facts offered here provides explana- 
tion for three most striking characteristics of the I. E. 
noun inflexion, for which no explanation has yet been 
offered or attempted: (1) That a characteristic ending of 
neuters appears only in the o-declension. (2) That in all 
neuters nomin. and accus. agree. (3) That the likeness 
in ending of neut. nomin. and masc. accus. is limited to 
the o-declension. 

If this view of the origin of the neuters in -om be 
accepted, there remains no stumbling-block in the way of 
recognizing what appears to be the most fundamental and 
oldest classification of I. E. nouns, that of the oldest neu- 
ters, represented historically by the third decl. neuters, a 
perishing body of relics, on the one hand, and the individ- 
ualized o-, 7-, u-stems on the other.’ We have here a 
classification somewhat analogous to that in other lan- 
guages between definite and indefinite,—or even between 
animate and inanimate, rational and irrational ; cf. Winkler, 
Wetteres sur Sprachgesch., pp. 4ff., a classification recog- 
nized as representing a first crude impulse, which through 
the engrafting of the notion of sex-gender inherent in the 
pronoun is capable of yielding the phenomena of gram- 
matical gender. 

The connection between pronoun and noun was estab- 
lished by means of the adjective, and the ‘concord’ of the 
adjective (-os, -d, -om) stands as witness to the fact. The 

! In the collective-abstract -@-, -i-stems the individualizing form asserted 
itself generally only in the accus. (but cf. the type Skr. magéts, urkts as yet 
unexplained, see author's suggestion Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., p. lii, 1893), a 
fact which Jacobi, p. 113, connects with their meaning. These nouns might 
indeed be regarded as constituting a third group by themselves. 
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adjective, if we speak in terms of origins, ‘agrees with’ 
the pronoun rather than the noun. Adjectives were 
names of shifting application like pronouns, and like them 
were aided in their denotation of objects by an indication 
of sex. The pronoun made use of she-forms, one of 
which, sd, appears in Skr. sé, Gr. 4, etc., and is vouched 
for as old by its almost complete isolation from a system. 
In this Jacobi, p. 121, has seen the source of femin. d-end- 
ing. Another form I. E. sé (syd@) surviving in Goth. sz, 
QO. Ir. si may also furnish the clue to the origin of the fem. 
i- (i@) suffix. 

The s of the nomin. surely had nothing to do originally 
with the denotation of gender; its retention in fem. nouns 
of the third declension, in epicene nouns in -os, in the 
fem. of adjec. of two terminations, and in nouns like # odds 
shows that clearly enough. The @-form was introduced 
into the adjectives (verbal noun-adjectives) of the os-ending 
to aid the precision of denotation when an object of female 
sex was referred to by such noun-adjective, thus sé leugds 
yielded to sa leygd or leugd. Names which bore in them- 
selves the means of preciser denotation resisted more suc- 
cessfully the intrusion of the @-sign, and the compound ad- 
jectives of two terminations (pododdx«tudos), adjectives partly 
substantivized (yépcos), and fem. nouns in -os still show the 
traces of the early struggle. Once the possibility of 
modifying the adjective in the forms -os -@ -om, néyos-néua- 
néyuom (novus, -d, -om) was established, the noun easily became 
infected. An adjective used as a noun, néyd, ‘the new 
woman!’ might bring the distemper aboard at’any time. 
When a group of such words,—and guxd of course would 
join the group, had fastened the notion that -@ referred to 
sa and femininity, other words in -@ by virtue of the folk- 
instinct for like notions in like forms would be constrained 
into yielding some vaguely-felt folk-etymological connec- 
tion with the idea of femininity, after the same general 
manner that Eng. fortress in the common linguistic con- 
sciousness is vaguely felt to have some sort of feminine 
value,—such as e. g. is reflected inthe naive definition: ‘A 
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fort is a place to keep men in, a fortress to keep women 
in.’ This illustration however serves merely as a sug- 
gestion of the psychical principle involved,—and no prin- 
ciple is of more profound and far-reaching importance in 
the economy of speech. In many cases, doubtless, the 
personifying fancy found free opportunity, e. g. in a word 
for ‘earth’ (Gr. yaia), and aided in bringing form and 
idea into harmony; it acted however, not as Grimm 
would have it, at its own instance, but under the stimulus 
of form requiring satisfaction. The parallelism of the 
contrast between collective-abstracts in -@ and verbals 
in -os, bhord (popa): bhdéros (pépos), sroud : sroyos and that 
between she-nouns in -@ and he-nouns in -os, néyd@: néyos 
aided powerfully in establishing the feeling for the quasi- 
sheness of the abstract-collectives. With the establish- 
ment of this connection, gender had ceased to be merely 
a property of objects, and, as furnishing a bond between 
forms, had become grammatical gender. 

What it was in its beginnings Indo-European gender 
remained throughout its history, an imperfect blending 
of two systems of classification. At one extreme the 
classifications were based on meaning, at the other on 
form. The older form-classes predominated, some infused 
more, some less with the spirit of the other system; as a 
rule their coherence was technical and legal rather than 
spiritual. But through their coherence they acquired an 
organization, effected preéminently by means of the adjec- 
tive concord, which, artificial as it was, gave to the 
mechanism of the sentence suppleness of use and precision 
of application. According to Brugmann’s theory, with 
the discussion of which we started, the idea of sex-gender 
was spontaneously developed out of the old form-classes ; 
according to that presented here, the old form-classes 
were called forth into a new life, partly a real life, partly 
a quasi-life, but called forth after the manner of the Shu- 
nammite’s son, by another system of classes stretched and 
measured upon them. 

BEN]. IDE WHEELER, 
Nov. 7, 1898. 
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REVIEWS. 


Die wértlichen Wiederholungen im Béowulf. Richard Kisten- 
macher. Greifswald, 1898. pp. 44. (Greifswald diss.) 


A GLANCE at the lists of programmes and dissertations 
published year by year shows that the Béowu//, with its group 
of unsolved problems, still remains the centre of interest. 
Since, moreover, the questions relating to the authorship and 
the composition of the poem are to be solved, if at all, by 
internal evidence, there will be opportunity in long years to 
come for students to apply tests of constantly increasing deli- 
cacy. Whether the minute examination of Old English poems 
has on the whole added to our certainty or uncertainty con- 
cerning the authorship of many of them, may for the moment 
be left an open question. At all events, the patient, statistical 
investigations of these poems have enabled us to get a deeper 
insight into the nature and structure of Old English poetry 
than we could from productions of a livelier sort. 

The dissertation before us is an industrious study which 
endeavors to weigh the value of the literal repetitions in the 
Béowulf as atest of interpolation and also as a characteristic of 
Old English poetic style. As the author admits, his two lines 
of investigation have been to some extent anticipated by 
others. His aim is to apply a more exact method, and to pay 
especial attention to the extent and character of the repeti- 
tions. The first, and larger, division of the paper (pp. 8-32) 
considers the repetition of single words or word-combina- 
tions; the second division discusses the repetition of half- 
verses. The lists of single words repeated in the Béowulf is 
followed by similar lists from the older Genesis, the Exodus, 
Daniel, Elene, Andreas, Juliana, Christ, GaSléc, Phenix, the later 
Genesis, Judith, and the Battle of Maldon, and by a summary 
(p. 24), which shows that this feature of Old English poetic 
style cannot safely be used asa test of interpolation. Other 
details relating to the position and character of the words 
repeated fill the remaining pages of the first division. The 
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second division is mainly devoted to a comparison between 
the Béowulf and the iene in the repetition of half-verses. 
The result we may state in the author’s own words: “Dem- 
nach kommen im Béowu/f unter 3183 Versen 541 und in der 
Elene unter 1321 Versen 218 wiederholte Halbzeilen vor. Das 
Verhiiltnis ist in beiden Dichtungen merkwiirdigerweise fast 
dasselbe.”” Obviously, therefore, if a poem like the Alene, the 
authorship of which has never been questioned, shows sub- 
stantially the same degree of repetition as the Béowulf, we 
should be exceedingly cautious in applying so ambiguous a 
test. 
Wituiam E. MEap. 


WesLevan UNIVERSITY, 
MippLetown, Conn. 


Zwei [slinder-Geschichten, die Honsnapéres und die Bandamannasaga 
mit Einleitung und Glossar herausgeg. von Andreas Heusler. 
Berlin, Weidmann 1897. M. 4, 50. 

Laxdela saga herausgeg. von Kr, Kalund (Altnord. Saga- 
Bibliothek 4). Halle, Niemeyer 1896. M. 8. 

Fiéres saga ok Blankiflir herausgeg. v. Eug. Kélbing, ebend. 
1896. 


Die erste der hier zu besprechenden sagaausgaben ist ganz 
besonderer Art. Schon das Umfangsverhiltnis der Teile zeigt 
dies : 62 Seiten Einleitung, 59 Seiten Text, roo Seiten Worter- 
buch. Heusler will seine Leser in den Stand setzen, die 
Islendinga Sogur, die er gibt, nicht nur zu lesen, sondern in 
ihrem ganzen Inhalt und Wesen zu wiirdigen. Fast scheint 
in der anatomischen Zergliederung nach Heinzel’s Vorbild 
des Guten zu viel gethan. Doch wird der Anfinger, durch 
die Schule von Heuslers’ Buch gegangen, mit sicherem Urteil 
an die iibrigen Sggur gehen. Anmerkungen unter dem Text 
verschmiihte unser Herausgeber. Die Skaldenverse werden 
in einem kurzen Anhang erkliirt. Das Worterbuch geniigt 
fiir sich allein vollstiindig fiir den Wortvorrat der beiden 
Sogur; er gibt auch erwiinschte grammatische Fingerzeige. 
Die /énsnapéris- und die Bandamanna-saga werden durch 
Heusler’s Ausgabe hoffentlich die verdiente Verbreitung 
finden. ; 

Die Zaxdela von Kalund und die Filéres saga von KOolbing 
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zeigen die bekannte Einrichtung der Sagabibliothek : Einlei- 
tungen iiber die Uberlieferung des betr. Denkmales, seine 
Quellen, Verfasser, sein Verhiltnis zu den Werken dhnlichen 
Charakters. Bei Kalund ist auch iiber Komposition und Stil 
der Zaxdela gehandelt, bei Kélbing iiber den Sagenstoff und 
seine Verbreitung, iiber die norwegischen und isliindischen 
Ubersetzungen aus altfranzisischen Gedichten iiberhaupt. 
Unter dem Text sind Anmerkungen — bei Kélbing mehr als 
bei KAilund — welche die Ubersetzung erleichtern, zumal 
lexikalischer Art, bei KOlbing zahlreiche Hinweise auf die 
franzdsische Vorlage, bei Kalund _ historisch-geographische 
und Sacherklirungen, letztere iibrigens auch bei K6lbing zu 
finden. W0O6rterbiicher enthalten die Bindchen der Sagabiblio- 
thek nicht, sie setzen immer noch den Gebrauch von Mdbius’s 
Glossar voraus und geben, was in diesem fehlt, unter dem 
Text an. Man muss den Herausgebern der Bibliothek dank- 
bar sein, dass sie die bedeutsame Zaxde/a mit ihrem reichen 
Inhalt, sowie aus den romantischen Sogur die F/éressaga, die so 
enge Ankniipfung an die mhd. Epik bietet, ausgewihlt haben. 
O. BRENNER. 


Worzsurc, Mat ’98 


A Glossary of the West Saxon Gospels, Latin-West Saxon and 
West Saxon-—Latin. By Mattie Anstice Harris, Ph.D. ( Yale 
Studies in English, vi.) Boston, New York and London: 
Lamson, Wolffe and Co., 1899. Pp. 111. 


Miss Harris’ Glossary not only adds to the—stil] lamentably 
small—number of special glossaries of Old English prose 
texts (such as Cook’s and Lindelif’s), but marks a new 
departure by its arrangement on a semasiological basis. That 
is to say, the West Saxon-—Latin word list is subordinated, as 
an index, to the Latin-West Saxon glossary ; the latter occu- 
pies about two-thirds of the volume and is sufficiently full to 
show in detail the treatment of the entire Latin word material 
in the English version. 

This is a most happy idea, and it has been carried out in a 
careful and intelligent manner. The rigid compression of the 
material is, on the whole, to be commended, though sometimes 
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the principle of economy seems co have been carried too far. 
A little less reserve on the part of the compiler would have 
obviated the necessity of consulting the Latin text in order to 
ascertain the use of certain words. E. g., quite unintelligible 
are such entries as: ‘certus: geare, Lk. 20, 6’; ‘nist: gif, f. 9, 
33° (i. e., nisi esset hic a Deo = gif hé nzre of gode); ‘os: 
ecg, Lk. 21, 24..—A number of familiar words, like on, nonne, 
cum, autem, quia, enim, quidam, post, ubi are altogether omitted.— 
Complete registration in the case of very common words may 
have appeared needless pedantry. Still, the failure to note, 
e. g., the places in which ava occurs, obscures the remarkable 
fact that cocc is found in Matthew and John only, whilst ana 
is restricted to Mark and Luke. Cf. The Authorship of the West 
Saxon Gospels, by Allison Drake, New York, 1894. It would 
have been interesting to learn Dr. Harris’ opinion about the 
authorship of the Gospels. 

Minor oversights, which are perhaps unavoidable in a col- 
lection of this kind, have been noticed in several places. But 
lack of space precludes discussion of such details. A list of 
Corrigenda and Addenda might increase the usefulness of this 
valuable publication. 

Full credit is due to Professor Cook not only for suggesting 
this work and its particular plan, but for making such an 
enthusiastic and forcible plea in favor of Old English sema- 
siology as is found in the Preface to his Biblical Quotations in 
Old English Prose Writers. This is, indeed, a wide and all but 
unexplored field in which there is room and need for many 
workers. 

Conscientious labor bestowed on the apparently humble 
task of compiling a glossary like the present one will never 
be lost. 

FREDERICK KLAEBER. 


University OF MINNESOTA. 
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GEORGE ALLISON HENCH. 


3n Memoriam. 


A cruel accident has struck down one of the associate editors of the 
JOURNAL, the gifted and lovable Professor Hench, of the University 
of Michigan. It is right that a fitting word be spoken here in his mem- 
ory, but what can one say in presence of such a mad fatality that cuts 
down ere the noontide of life a scholar of such noble promise and a 
man so indispensable to his friends? What can one say who wishes 
to think that life is good and the world well ordered ? 

Trtibe Frage, 
Der das Schicksal sich vermummt. 


All we can do is sadly to record the brief story of his life, recall in 
kindly candor (as he would have wished) what manner of soul he was, 
and then,—bid him farewell. 

After an unusually laborious year at Ann Arbor, protracted into 
August by lectures in the summer school, Professor Hench went to the 
White Mountains to recuperate. He was not in good health. An ill- 
ness contracted abroad in the summer of 1897 was foilowed by a 
lingering and intractable neuritis which partly paralyzed the muscles 
of his neck and right arm, reduced his strength and caused him much 
suffering. This sudden break-down of a robust physique gave great 
anxiety to his friends, though he himself persistently declined to be 
regarded as an invalid. At the close of the academic year he seemed 
to be improving in health, but prudence would certainly have coun- 
selled a complete cessation of work during the summer. It was not 
easy for him to be prudent, however, when his keen professional con- 
science suggested work to do. He had not learned to think of him- 
self as seriously in danger, although he had been warned in divers 
ways, among others by occasional slight attacks of vertigo. 

The fatal accident occurred on the 12th of August, as he was cycling 
with an Ann Arbor colleague on the road leading from the Profile 
House to Franconia, N. H. His friend, Dr. Dock, had ridden ahead 


down a long but not very steep incline, when he missed his companion 


whom he had last seen coming up the crest of the hill. Returning to 
investigate, he presently met Professor Hench walking beside his wheel 
and showing in his face the marks of a fall. In reply to inquiry he 
made light of his mishap, as wheelmen will, but was evidently half 
dazed; he could not tell what had happened, though he had walked 
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half a mile from the probable place of the accident. At the request 
of his companion who is a physician, he lay down to permit an exami- 
nation of his injured forehead ; during the examination he sank into a 
complete unconsciousness which lasted for several hours while he was 
being cared for at a neighboring hotel. After a while he seemed to 
rally and again talked a little, though with imperfect command of his 
faculties. When it became evident that there had been a serious injury 
of the brain, he was conveyed to a Boston hospital for the operation of 
trephining. But the operation brought no relief; it was followed by a 
coma which ended in death about noon on the 16th of August. He 
had fallen, so his companion thinks, in a sudden vertigo, and had been 
unable, through the weakness of his arm, to protect his head by the 
usual involuntary motion. The accident—an exceedingly comminuted 
fracture of the roof of the right orbit, with consequent slow effusion 
of blood into the brain,—was necessarily fatal. There was no hope in 
surgery from the first. 

The deceased scholar was not quite thirty-three years old at the time 
of his death, having been born October 4, 1866. His birthplace was 
the village of Centre, Perry Co., Pa., where his father carried on a 
large tannery. He was a bookish child, who began going to the country 
school before he was five years old and at eight was equal to a rapt 
perusal of Pélgrim’s Progress. In 1874 the family removed to Carlisle, 
where George was sent to the preparatory school of Dickinson College 
and later, for one year, to the College itself. In the autumn of 1882 
he joined the sophomore class of Lafayette College, from which he 
received the degree of A.B. three years later. A vague plan of going 
to Alaska as a teacher was nipped in the bud by Professor March, who 
had interested him in Germanic studies. On the advice of March, 
of whom he was wont to speak with great affection, he entered 
the Johns Hopkins University, in 1885, as graduate student of Ger- 
man and English. In the summer of 1887 he attended courses at 
the University of Berlin, and the following summer he spent at 
Vienna, working on Old High German manuscripts in the Imperial 
Library. In June, 1888, he was awarded the Fellowship in German 
at the Johns Hopkins University, and in the following year re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. He had become interested in the Old 
High German Isidor and felt the need of a preliminary study of the 
Monsee Fragments. Having chosen this latter subject for his doctoral 
thesis, he made a new and careful collation of the manuscript and a 
thorough philological study of the text. His work was published by 
Triibner in 1890 as a Baltimore dissertation, under the title of Zhe 
Monsee Fragments. Newly collated text, with notes anda grammatica] 
treatise. In 1891 a second edition appeared, identical with this in the 
first 142 pages but augmented by 67 pages of glossary. The larger 
work upon Isidor was published in 1893 as Heft 72 of Quellen und 
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Forschungen. It bears the title: Der althochdeutsche Istdor. Fac- 
simtle-Ausgabe des Pariser Codex nebst critischem Texte der Pariser 
und Monseer Bruchstiicke. Mit Einlettung, grammatischer Darstel- 
lung und einem ausfiihrlichen Glossar. 

I am not an Old High German specialist and if I were, | should not 
have the heart to attempt here anything like a critical comment upon 
these two works with which Dr. Hench began a scholarly career that 
is now so sadly and prematurely ended. Being mainly concerned 
with minute questions of diplomatics, of phonology, morphology and 
textual criticism, they belong to a class of writings in which details 
are everything; and this is not the place for a consideration of details. 
In taking up these studies he entered a field which the scholars of 
this country (a land not rich in Old German manuscripts) have for the 
most part been content to leave to their colleagues across the sea. It 
is therefore sufficient praise to say that he was at once recognized by 
German specialists as a well-equipped Fachmann who had a perfect 
right to be working with them on the frontier. While this or that 
conclusion of his may be debatable (this is the fate of all scholarly 
work), it is difficult to see how his general spirit and method could 
have been better. It is fortunate for the reputation of American 
scholarship that our pioneer in the Old High German field showed 
such signal ability and set such a high standard of philological crafts- 
manship. Dr. Hench was an enthusiast in his specialty and he loved 
scholarship for its own sake. He had almost a passion for accuracy 
and no question that came fairly in his way was ever too minute to be 
investigated. 

My own intercourse with him dates from the summer of 1890, when, 
in reply to a letter of mine, he cabled me from Vienna that he would 
accept an instructorship in German at the University of Michigan. 
Arrived in Ann Arbor, he soon won general regard by his scholarly 
enthusiasm, his earnestness as a teacher, and his genial, amiable per- 
sonality. And yet he was not at first an ideal teacher of undergradu- 
ates. Like many a young specialist fresh from Germany, he did not 
easily judge aright the mental stature of his pupils and ,would often 
fire over their heads. Besides this he lacked the gift of lucidity and 
would sometimes tangle himself up. hopelessly in the effort to explain 
something that he understood all too well. It was not the result of 
loose thinking in his,case, but of a too eager attempt to carry along 
with him all the aspects, qualifications and corollaries of his thought 
at the same time. His discourse used to remind me now and then of 
those wonderful German periods with which we are all so familiar,— 
Gothic cathedrals of syntax, as a recent essayist proudly calls them. 
But he was a keen critic of himself; he had none of that deadly self- 
complacency with which heaven so often endows those whom it does 
not really intend for teachers. He wished very earnestly to become a 
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good teacher and he speedily became one. He manifested deep inter- 
est in general questions of educational policy, was always in favor of 
the highest possible standards, and soon became an efficient counsel- 
lor not only with regard to the organization of work in his own 
department, but with regard to the manifold administrative questions 
that take so much of the time and energy of the American professor. 
After a year's service he was made Assistant Professor of German, and 
in 1896 Professor of the Germanic Languagesand Literatures. During 
the past year, in addition to the duties of his own position, he had 
general charge of the department of Romance languages, pending the 
appointment of a successor to the lamented Walter. 

Dr. Hench had a great capacity for friendship and was an emi- 
nently social nature, but he never married; when rallied upon that 
subject he would say, half dolefully, that he was wedded to his books. 
And in these indeed he existed. Not that he lacked interest in the 
general intellectual life of the time, or sympathy for other pursuits 
than his own. He had both these in generous measure, but he had 
found out what he himself could do—was ihm gemiiss war, as Goethe 
puts it,—and he chose to cleave to this and content himself, as far as 
the general turmoil of opinion is concerned, with the role of a mildly 
cynical observer. His general temper inclined to pessimism, but bitter- 
ness of any kind was utterly foreign to his nature. 

In his own field he was—I think I may say it and that his manes 
will not hear it with displeasure—abnormally conscientious. I have 
never known a man who took questions of scholarship, of teaching, of 
educational policy, more seriously; none who was more eagerly bent 
upon getting the best possible light and doing everything in the right 
way. He could be at timesa little importunate in pressing his opinions, 
and was ever in his element when it was a question of showing how 
some seemingly unimportant matter was after all of far-reaching 
moment. His great love of precision and the strenuous methods that 
he brought to his own work made him very impatient of random firing 
and dubious generalization. While himself a linguistic philologist, he 
became more and more interested in the teaching of literature as such, 
and he used to dilate upon the importance of a broad conception of 
philology. He felt that if the letter killeth, it killeth only such as 
deserve to die, and that if the spirit giveth life, it giveth life only to 
such as have first trained their sense of language and form. That any 
one could think philology in any phase of it dull was to him the token 
of an ill-balanced mind. In his teaching he quietly assumed that what 
was a joy to him must be so for his advanced students, And they 
usually found it so, for enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. At the same 
time he refused to condescend to their frailty. My business, he would 
say, is to give the best thought and the latest results of my science ; 
if my students do not fully understand me, very well. They will have 
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something to climb up to, and climbing is the very exercise they need. 
It was a favorite thesis of his, upon which I have more than once heard 
him expatiate with a sardonic gleam of the eye, that a University pro- 
fessor must not try too hard to be interesting. 

After the publication of his /s¢dor he thought for some time of 
undertaking an ofus magnum in the shape of an Old High German 
dictionary. When this plan was given up he used to talk of spending 
a year at Copenhagen, preparatory to some work in the Scandinavian 
field—perhaps a treatise on Germanic mythology. His mind teemed 
with projects for scientific work. With the enlargement of his profes- 
sional responsibility, however, he had less time for his favorite pursuits 
of scholarship and took up with characteristic energy the study of 
pedagogical questions. The unfortunate trip to Germany, alluded to 
above, was undertaken for the purpose of looking into the teaching of 
modern languages on behalf of the Committee of Twelve, which was 
appointed three years ago on his motion by the Modern Language 
Association. The study was frustrated by his illness, and the impaired 
health of the past two years prevented him from doing what he was 
eager to do in this and in other directions. Nevertheless he bravely 
did what he could and his help was of great value to the Committee. 

Dr. Hench was deeply interested in the prosperity of the JOURNAL 
OF GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, kept its interest ever at heart, and often 
expressed his regret at not being able to do for it all that he would 
have liked to do. He loved sound scholarship wherever it might be 
found, but most of all, of course, in the field to which he had devoted 
his life. 

For.reasons that are clear enough from what has been said above, 
his minor contributions to Germanic scholarship have not been very 
numerous in recent years, and I shall make no attempt to enumerate 
or characterize them. Notwithstanding his eager appetite for work 
and his restless energy of mind, fate willed that he should do but little 
of what it lay in him to do. His life-work is a fragment, a brilliant 
beginning followed by an untimely end. Had he lived, much might 
have been expected from him in the way of scholarly achievement and 
quickening influence. His death is asad lossto scholarship. Scholar- 
ship, however, is only a cold abstraction. It goes on and on, with ever 
new hands and brains to do its work. It knows no sinking of the 
heart, no faltering for memory and for tears. Not so with us who have 
lost a friend and must henceforth think of a mere void where a little 
while ago there was a genial, earnest and high-minded fellow-pilgrim. 
We may surely be pardoned if, as we say farewell and pronounce once 
more our helpless Uber Griiber vorwiirts, we think less of the blighted 
career than of the broken bond of precious friendship. 


CALVIN THOMAS, 
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English Etymology 


By Dr. Frrepricu Ktuce of Freiburg, author of 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, and 
Freperick Lutz, Professor in Albion College. 
Cloth. 242 pages. Introduction price, 60 cents. 


R. KLUGE’S earlier work is ample guarantee for the accuracy 
and scholarly qualities of this book, which will be welcomed 
by everyone interested in the development of the English language. 
The authors present a select glossary, meant to serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of historical grammar. It has been their purpose 
to furnish the student with a small and concise book enabling him to 
get an insight into the main linguistic phenomena. ‘The work in- 
cludes an adequate discussion of all words, the history of which bears 
on the development of the language at large. These are first traced 
back to the older periods, and include loan words of Scandinavian, 
French and Latin origin, and such genuine English words as may 
afford matter for profitable investigation. 
The preface contains suggestions for its use in schools, and makes 
acknowledgment of the aid furnished by Prof. W. Franz, of Tii- 
bingen. 


The Nation, New York: It is throughout distinguished by clearness and scientific 
elegance. It ought to be in the hands of every person who cares for the history of our 
tongue. For teachers of English who are not fully trained in such matters it is downright 
indispensable. Aung. 17, 7898. 


Goethe’s Faust, Part II. 


With introduction and notes by Cavin THOMAs, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature 
in Columbia University. Cloth. 533 pages. In- 
troduction price, $1.75. 


ROFESSOR THOMAS’S edition of Faust, Part I ($1.12), 
published by us a few years ago, is too well known to require 
special mention. It is in very general use in our colleges. 

This edition of Part Il exemplifies the same excellences as that 
of the Part I, and will doubtless increase and facilitate the study of 
this less read portion of the famous masterpiece. Its introduction at 
the University of Cambridge, England, Harvard University, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, University of Indiana, University of California, 
Yale University, University of Wisconsin, Brown University and 
others indicates the favorable opinion of scholars. 

A copy will be mailed on receipt of above mentioned price. 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
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Sidney’s Defense of Poesy. Edited by Professor ALBERT S. Cook 
of Yale University. 103 pages. 80 cents. 

Ben Jonson’s Timber; or Discoveries. [Edited by Professor Friix 
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cents. 


Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey. Edited by Lewis E. 
Gates, Instructor in Harvard University. 213 pages. 90 cents. 


Old English Ballads. Edited by Professor F. B. GUMMERE of Haver- 
ford College. 380 pages. $1.25. 

Selections from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray. Edited by 
Professor WM. L. PHELPs of Yale University. 179 pages. 90 
cents. 

A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. Edited by Professor F. E. SCHELLING 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 327 pages. $1.12. 

Herrick: Selections from the Hesperides and the Noble Numbers. 
Edited by Professor Epwarp E. HALE, Jr., of Union University. 
200 pages. 90 cents. 

Selections from the Poems of Keats. Edited by Professor ARLo 
Bates of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 302 pages. 
$1.00. 

Selections from the Works of Sir Richard Steele. Edited by Profes- 
sor GEORGE R. CARPENTER of Columbia University. Cloth. 203 
pages. 90 cents. 
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Selections from Wordsworth’s Poems. Edited by Professor Epwarp 

DowDEN of the University of Dublin. 522 pages. $1.25. 

Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama. [Edited by Professor 
Joun M. MANLY of Brown University. In three volumes. Vols. 
I. and II. now ready. $1.25 each. 

Selections from Malory’s Morte Darthur. Edited by Professor 
WiLuiAM E. Meap of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
348 pages. $1.00. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited by Professor 
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GERMAN 
Orthography and Phonology 


By GEORGE HEMPL, Ph.D., 
Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics in the 
University of Michigan. 


PART I. PART Il. 
For introduction, $2.00. In preparation. 


HIS work is the first to attempt the systematic and compre- 
hensive treatment of German orthography and phonology. 

Part I. consists of chapters on (1) Orthography: giving the 
history of the various forms of the German alphabet, the basis of 
spelling, and the rules of the official orthography, the use of 
capitals, punctuation, etc.; (2) Phonology: presenting a clear 
outline of the elements of phonetics, a classification of German 
speech-sounds, and a practical exposition of the values of the 
German letters; (3) Accent: being an elaborate treatise on pitch 
and stress, including sentence-stress. The book presents the 
results of recent scholarship in an eminently practical form, and 
makes many new contributions to the subject, especially in the 
domain of accent, a subject that has hitherto received but scanty 
treatment in any modern language. 

Part II. presents an extensive alphabetical list of the difficult 
words of the language, and gives their spelling (with all the 
variants of the different official spellers) and their pronunciation 
in phonetic transcription. The pronunciation thus indicated is 
founded, not upon the statements of older books, but upon Pro- 
fessor Hempl’s long and careful study of present usage, aided by 
the collaboration and criticism of German teachers and professors 
representing all parts of the German-speaking territory. The 
completion of this part of the work is being hastened as rapidly 
as the peculiar requirements of its preparation will permit. 
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THE 


International Cyclopacdia 


REVISED EDITION 


NEWTON BATEMAN, LL.D,, 
President Emeritus Knox College. 


I can heartily recommend the revised 
edition of the International Cyclopedia. 
In its scope, completeness, accuracy, and 
conciseness of arrangement it meets all the 
essential needs and requirements of those 
who have occasion to consult such a work, 
whether scientists, teachers, students or 
others. 


WILLIAM F, WARREN, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Boston University. 


I have found the International particu- 
larly good for ready reference, and espe- 
cially upon those matters of recent discus- 
sion not permanently important enough to 
be treated in the new books, but generally 
assumed by writers for the press as known 
by their readers. Any cyclopzedia that so 
well fulfills this last function is sure to be 
in wide demand 


E. BENJ. ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Supt. of Chicago Schools. 
Many of its articles are marvels of com- 
prehensiveness and of concise and accurate 
statement. 


JUDGE TOURJEE, 
The well-known Author. 


I have thoroughly tesied the Interna- 
tional, and do not hesitate to say that for 
the man who can have but one, it is prefer- 
able to any other. It is compact, accurate, 
most admirable in method, and for general 
use the best in the language. 


Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Boston, Mass. 
I have tested the International Cyclo- 
pedia in a good many ways, such as have 
been suggested by my own reading, and 
have found it remarkably accurate. 
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JOSEPH SWAIN, 
President of Indiana University. 
This is to certify that I have purchased a 
copy of the International Cyclopwdia for 
my own family use. I have given in part 
pay an old edition of the Johnson Cyclo- 
paedia. 


G. S. BURROUGHS, 
President Wabash College. 


It is up to date; the matter is carefully 
arranged and well digested. 


CHAS. A. SCHAFFER, 
President of Iowa University. 


After a careful examination of the Inter- 
national Cyclopwdia, | am willing to tes- 
tify to its great merits; to commend it to 
the great body of students, and to express 
the opinion that every scholar and every 
business man should have a set of the In- 
ternational in his library. 


EDWARD BROOKS, Pu.D., 
Supt. of Philadelphia Schools. 


The revised International Cyclopedia, 
purchased for the Superintendent's Library, 
is an excellent work. It is ablv edited, and 
its claims of lateness and comprehensive- 
ness are well founded. 


MAURICE FRANCIS EAGAN, LL.D., 
The Catholic University of America. 
I have examined certain parts of your re- 
markably valuable work which especially 
interested me as a Catholic. To my sur- 
prise I find one of the most satisfactory 
articles compressed within so small a place 
on **The Immaculate Conception”; and 
others on similar subjects have given me 
equal pleasure. On historical matters the 
editor very clearly shows his intention to 
present events without prejudice. 
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BEERS’ ENGLISH ROMANTICISM XVIII 
CENTURY. 
By Prof. Henry A. Beers of Yale. Gilt top, 
455 pp., 12mo, $2.00. Aetail, postpaid, 


Literature :—“A notable example of the best 
type of unpedantic literary scholarship.” 

Outlook :-— One of the most important contri- 
butions yet made to literary criticism by an Amer- 
ican scholar.” 


*"NEWCOMER'S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC, 


A Course in Plain Prose Composition by Prof. 
ALFONSO G. Newcomer of Stanford University 
(Calif.). 382 pp., 12m0, $1, met. 


Prof. Carroll Lewis Maxcy of Williams “TT 


believe that you have added to the literature, on 
this oft-treated subject, a real contribution. I am 
glad to note that Prof. Newcomer has not been 


afraid to use examples of faulty English in illus- | 


trating common errors. The idea that illustra- 
tions of this character can be attended by nothing 
but repetition of the errors cited, savors altogether 
too much of pedagogy and too little of practical 
experience in the class-room.”” 


*LESSING'S MINNA VON BARNHELM 


Edited by A. B, Nicno ts of Harvard, and a por 
trait and reproductions of twelve etchings by 
CHODOWIECKI, xxxvi+163 pp. 16me. Cloth, 
6boc,, net. 


Prof. ¥. P. Hoskins of Princeton "1 consider 


it the best edition of the play which I have yet | 


seen For a literary course, the introduction 
explaining clearly and concisely the historic back 
ground, the dramatic structure, and literary sig 


nificance of the play, can not fail to be of great 


assistance, The notes call attention to those 
finer literary points which the student is wont to 
overlook,"’ 


*SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL, 


With Introduction, Notes, and a full Vocabulary 
by Prof. A, H, Patmer of Yale. Illustrated 
with views, reproductions of documents, etc, 
Ixxvi+4o4 pp. 16mo. Cloth, 8oc., met. (With- 
out vocabulary 60c,, #et,) 


Prof. A. R. Hohtfeld of Vanderbilt University 
** It is so excellently done, so rich in suggestive 
material, without being overloaded, that it de 


serves and no doubt will find a cordial welcome | 


everywhere. I have examined it here and there, 
in fact in many places, and have been pleased to 
find it always correct, to the point, interesting, 
and neat." 


entry Bolt & Co. 


29 W. 23d st., New York, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


HANCOCK’'S FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
| THE ENGLISH POETs, 


By Dr. ALBERT ELMER HANcock, of Haverford 
College. With an introduction on Historical 
Criticism as an aid to appreciation by Prof, 
Lewis E. Gates, of Harvard. 12mo. $1.25, 


Boston Transcript :—“ Dr. Hancock can claim 
an individuality for his treatise, although the field 
has been so often explored, inasmuch as his inter- 
pretations of facts are fresh, his materials are 
| collated with care, and above all, he maintains 

with admirable consistency the historical point 
| of view,"" 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS, 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With gravure 
portraits, Half vellum, gilt top, 12mo. §1.75 
net per volume, 


LETTERS BY SWIFT, ADDISON, AND STEELE. 
| (Poole.) One Volume. 


LETTERS BY JOHNSON AND LorRD CHESTER- 
FIELD, (Hill,) One Volume, 


STERN'S AUS DEUTSCHEN MEISTERWER- 
| KF . 
Niebelungen, Parcival (including Lohengrin), 
Gudrun, Tristan, and Isolde. Erziihlt von 
SIGMON M. STERN, author of Studien und Plau- 
dereien, With a full vocabulary. xxvii 4+ 225 
pp., 16mo. $1.20, met, 


The stories in easy German of the great legends 
of Germany, most of which, much altered, have 
been used in Wagner’s music dramas, 

| 
}*ROSEGGER'’'S DIE SCHRIFTEN DES 
WALDSCHULMEISTERS, 


LAWRENCE Fosster of the University of Ne- 
braska. With two poems by Baumbach and 
frontispiece. xii+158 pp. Bds. 4oc., net. 


An authorized abridgement. Edited by Prof. 


| Prof. R. W. Deering of Western Reserve Univ., 
| Cleveland “The original is a great favorite 
| among Germans, and I am glad to see it made 
| accessible, in sensible condensation, to our stu- 
dents, I shall use it the first chance I get.” 


They will publish in Fuly 
PANCOAST'S STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS, 


Selected and edited by HENRY S, PANCOAST. About §00 pp., T2mo, 


May be used with or independently of the 


author's /ntroduction to English Literature. The 
editor supplies brief notices of the authors and poems included, and a few indispensable notes, 


text is distributed about as follows, with the approximate number of pages bracketed : Old Ballads 


(15) ; Spenser (23 


Dryden (13); Pope (29) ; Thomson (9) ; Collins (6) ; q 
i (16) ; Wordsworth (31) ; Coleridge (19) ; Southey (3); Campbell (6) ; Moore (2); 


5s) ; Blake (7); 


yron (15); Shelley (22) ; Keats (19) ; Tennyson (24) ; 


ing (5) ; Arnold (10); Rossetti (7); Clough (3). 


Elizabethan Songs and Sonnets (23) ; Minor XVII Century Lyrics (27) ; Milton (15); 


Gray (10); Goldsmith (10) ; Chatterton (4) ; Cowper 


Robert Browning (16) ; Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 


* This book may also be had at the publishers’ Chicago Branch, 378 Wabash Avenue, 
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Tuttle, Morehouse & J aylor, 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works, 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 








Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac and other special types including a great 
variety of regular and special Accents, and are prepared to 
fill all orders promptly and accurately. 


Among the publications printed by us are 
THE JOURNAL OF GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, 
THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTs, 
And many other works by leading Philologists and Scientists. 
Correspondence invited. 


TUTTLE, MORE HOUSE & TAYLOR, 


125 Temple Street, - 79 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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